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ISAIAH, XXXV. 8, 9, 10. 

And an highway shall be there, and a way, and it shall be called. The 
way of holiness ; the unclean shall not pass over it ; but it shall be 
for those : the wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err therein. 
No lion shall be there, nor any ravenous beast shall go up 4hereon, it 
shall not be found there ; but the redeemed shall walk there : And 
the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion with songs 
and everlasting joy upon their heads ; they shall obtain joy and 
•gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 

The prophet Isaiah, with that lofty conception and 
beaatiful imagery which are so peculiarly his own, de* 
scribes, in the thirty-fifth chapter of his prophecy, the 
exalted privileges and enduring happiness which God 
would bestow on his chosen people ; after he had visited 
on their enemies those fearful judgments of slaughter 
and desolation so strongly proclaimed in the chapter pre* 
ceding. Some commentators have sought the fulfilment 
of this portion of his prophecy, in the return of the Jews 
from captivity ; others refer it to a later period ; whilst 
many are unwilling to suppose that, in its true interpreta* 
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4 UNITARIANISM THE '* WAY OF THE LORD.' 4 

tion, it can relate wholly to temporal benefi's ; or even 
that the exclusive welfare of the Jewish nation can be 
intended by a prophecy, introduced (as connected with 
the preceding chapter) with the solemn address — 
** Come near ye nations y let the Earth hear, and all that 
is therein.^' They choose to see in it, a foretelling of 
the advent of the Messiah ; a glowing but faithful de- 
scription of the privileges and happiness secured to man, 
by the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Indeed, the thoughts seem too elevated, the expressions 
too fervent and majestic, to be limited to earthly pros- 
perity. As we read, a feeling comes over us, higher and 
purer than the joy which present advantage creates ; and 
our affections are touched and elevated, as they never 
are by merely temporal success and glory. Whether or 
no our Saviour intended any application of this passage 
to himself, in his reply to the message of John, we can 
hardly turn from the miracles to which he appealed in 
confirmation of the divinity of his mission, to 4he repre- 
sentation of the prophet, without seeing a peculiar fitnesi^ 
in such application ; without feeling, that by the words 
and works of Jesus Christ, sight was given to the blind, 
and a light shed upon the world's ignorance and sin ; that 
the ears of the deaf were unstopped., and *' good tidings 
of great joy " poured into them ; that the tongue of the 
dumb was unloosed, and his silence changed to the song 
of praise ; and that in the moral wilderness, which man's 
errors and passions had spread around him, there broke 
forth that fountain of salvation, of which those who drank 
should never thirst again. So that it will be no very 
forced constrdction, to find in this eloquent passage, if 
not a direct actual reference, at least a remarkably 
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6 UNITARIANISM THE " WAY OP THE LORD." 5 

Striking representation of the more important blessings 
connected with the coming of Christ, and the dispensa- 
tion he was sent to make known and establish. Thus we 
find in our Bibles, and in this sense are glad to find, the 
chapter from which the text is taken, entitled " The joy- 
ful flourishing of Christ* s kingdom;'* that is, the bless- 
ings of the Gospel. 

But we live in an-age, when it is not sufficient to speak 
of the Gospel, without saying what we consider the Gos- 
pel to be. This message of God's truth and love, is not 
now fresh from the lips of its inspired Teacher, and his 
commissioned apostles ; centuries have come between us 
and them. Christianity is no longer the religion of a few, 
hiding themselves in the desert, or secret chambers, to 
cherish and enjoy a faith despised, oppressed, by the 
many ; but it has lifled itself up, and spread itself abroad, 
and nations are dwelling beneath its branches. Besides 
the " leaves given for the healing of the nations," its 
branches have borne more than " twelve manner of 
fruits," each of which, as knowledge or disposition de- 
termined, has been marked out as the only true and 
natural production of the ** tree of life." 

Christianity, as all well know, has been variously 
interpreted, according to the information or temper of 
individual or sect ; each regarding his or their peculiar 
views as the truth, " the whole truth ; " and each in- 
sisting on the duty of all, to receive, obey, and defend 
them as such. In this state of divided opinion, and op- 
posing interpretation, to speak of religious truth, conveys 
no definite notion, unless it is explained what is under- 
stood by religious truth. It is not sufficient to say we 
believe in the Gospel, unless we add, that such and such 
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6 UNITARIANISM THE " WAY OF THE LORD." 6 

doctrines make up the Gospel. To say that we receive 
what the Scriptures teach, is not satisfactory, except we 
declare what we consider them to teach. In the applica- 
tion, therefore, of any portion of the Old Testament to 
illustrate the New, we must explain wherein we discover 
the peculiar fitness of such application ; and when we 
point to any one passage in the prophecies, as descriptive 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, in order to show that such 
description is realized, we must also show our views of 
Gospel truth. When any point to the text, then, as con- 
taining a faithful representation of the truth and privi- 
leges conferred on the world through our Saviour, they 
are expected to declare their own convictions, as to what 
constitutes those privileges, and what is the meaning of 
that truth. Each sect will doubtless be very ready to do 
this, and to ** contend earnestly for the faith," which it 
believes to have been described by the prophet, and to be 
contained in the New Testament. All have a right to 
do it ; the text is the common property of all ; but when 
they do it, let them show a reason for the appropriation ; 
let them point out in what manner their chosen interpre- 
tation of Christianity realizes the vision of the prophet. 

I propose to atttempt this to-day, to assert and endeavor 
to prove, that such description is realized, fully and 
solely, by those views of the Gospel, which have ever 
been insisted on from this place ; those doctrines which I 
have been accustomed to preach, and you to hear ; that 
system distinguished, in the great diversity of religious 
opinions, by the name of Unitarianism — a system which 
we hold to be the only interpretation of divine truth, in 
all respects consistent with the moral perfections of God, 
and the true happiness of man. 
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7 UNITARUNISM THE 

The description of the prophet readily admits of five 
natural and distinct divisions. I shall observe the order 
in which they are found, in the remarks I may have to 
offer. 

An highway shall he there. 

Divine truth being given for the light and support of 
his intelligent offspring, by that Being who acknowledges 
no other distinction among them, than that which results 
from difference i^ moral character, he has intended his 
last, best Revelation of himself, for universal application 
and benefit. The dispensation which preceded the 
Christian, was given, indeed, to one particular people; 
but they were chosen, not so much for themselves, as for 
their fitness to promote the further designs of the Creator. 
They were selected as the repositories of the important 
doctrine, the existence and perfections of the one only 
true and living God, in distinction from the ^' Gods many 
and Lords many '* of other nations — so that when in ful- 
ness of time, the sufficient revelation of the divine char- 
acter and purposes, and man's duties and expectations, 
should be declared, the world might surely know, who 
was this true and living God, from whom came forth this 
message of light and happiness. 

When this message was at last communicated, the 
great purpose, for which the Children of Israel were 
chosen out from among the multitude of nations, was 
effected. " The blessings of divine truth ceased to be the 
property of a few; the partition Wall, once raised in 
infinite wisdom, was now in infinite wisdom broken 
down ; the infinite kindness, which in the temporal sup- 
plies of its Providence, had for ages spoken to all men. 
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8 UNITARIANISM THE *' WAT OF THE LORD." 8 

in the ** speech that day uttereth unto day " now spoke to 
all, in its communications of spiritual knowledge. The 
commissioned teachers were no longer commanded to 
speak only to the house of Israel ; but their words were 
to go forth to the ends of the world ; all were in?ited to 
believe, repent, obey, and Christianity was made and 
proclaimed, as an highway for ** all people and nations 
and languages." 

Any system, therefore, that claims to be the true in- 
terpretation of Christianity — that claims to realize in 
itself, the description of the prophet — must possess this 
character of an highway. It must be no by-path laid 
out for individual advantage, no narrow track in which a 
favored few only are permitted to walk, no passage shut 
against all who have not the ** mark in their right hand," 
and the pass word on their tongues. It must be as free 
as the mercy of Him who has given divine truth, wide as 
the wants and weaknesses of men require, with no re- 
strictions but such as God has imposed, with no conditions 
but such as the Author of all Heavenly communications 
has himself connected with his Revelation. 

Look abroad now upon the various opinions in Christen- 
dom, upon the crowd of sects into which the followers of 
Jesus are divided, upon the multitude of systems which 
assume to be the true interpretation of his Gospel, and 
what one will you decide to be thus free, open, unbur- 
dened ? Will you direct me to the Church of Rome, 
with its pilgrimages, and penances, and indulgences, and 
transubstantiation, and infallibility ; and tell me that this 
is the highway of God's appointment? Luther and Cal- 
vin did not think thus, when they refused to walk in it, 
and struck out a new path for themselves. Will you 
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9 VNITARIANISM THE " WAT OP THE LORD.'' 9 

point oat to me the Church of England, with its long 
array of articles, its ceremonies, its claim, not indeed to 
infallibility, only ** never to be in the wrong " ? Our 
Pilgrim fathers did not think this to be the highway of 
the Lord, when they chose to face the ocean, the wilder- \/ 
ness, and the savage, rather than be compelled to walk 
therein. 

But not to stop at particular forms, point out to me any 
one sect — which has arrayed itself under some admired 
interpreter of faith, has chosen to be called by his name, 
to be known as his followers, to be governed by his dis* 
cipline — show me one that is not burdened with a creed, 
fenced round with restrictions, shackled with conditions ; 
and all these not only not required, but not even alluded 
to in the plain word of God. Show me the sect, in which 
the mind is left to the free exercise of its powers, where 
difference in opinion is not regarded as criminal, where 
the spirit of free inquiry is willingly fostered, where men 
are encouraged to go fearlessly on in the search for truth, 
where no attempt is made to fetter the intellect, but rather 
the command given to ** prove all things." Show me the 
sect, which allows the parent to bring his child to the 
altar of Religion, and there to dedicate it to the love and 
service of its Maker, without first requiring subscription 
to a mode of discipline or form of faith, which includes a 
vast deal more than the simple requirement of the Apos- 
tles — belief in Christ. Show me the sect, which 
spreads the table of the Lord's Supper, and then, with the 
voice and in the spirit of brotheily kindness, invites his 
followers of all denominations, to sit down with them ; to 
forget, for one Sacred hour, their differences in speculative 
faith, to let the tumult of religious controversy die away 
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10 UNITARIANISM THE " WAY OP THE LORD." 10 

in the distance, along with the noise and bustle of life ; 
to feel, and feel only, that they meet on holy ground, 
where they must put off all that is of the ** earth, earthy," 
and as disciples of the same Master, and heirs of the 
same hope, eat and drink together in peace. Show me 
such a body of Christians, and I will gladly acknowledge, 
that their interpretation realizes thfe description of the 
prophet in this particular, that their system is indeed the 
highway of the Lord. 

But where, and who are they ? What system is it, 
which is thus unrestricted, thus free from conditions, 
** graven by man's device " ; which thus readily gives the 
name of Christian to every sincere follower of Christ ; 
which thus demands to have its opinions weighed in the 
balance of reason and Scripture, asking nothing for preju- 
dice, nothing for authority, 6nd urging the reception of 
no statement which it does not show to be true, prove 
to be divine; which extends the benefits of Christian 
ordinances to all who feel it to be a privilege to conse- 
crate their children to the Heavenly Parent, to all who 
would find comfort and support in gathering round the 
table of the commissioned Saviour ? What system is 
all this, does all this? I know of but one, which to 
the full possesses this character ; and I say it, not in 
the spirit of exultation, not with the note of triumph ; 
but with sorrow, that it is thus alone, that this very 
character is made a matter of reproach against it. I 
would say it, though, with thankfulness, for it has given 
to us the truth of God, unembarrassed by the innovations 
and formularies of men, has blest us with that " liberty, 
wherewith Christ has made us free." It is that system, 
which is believed and cherished by us who worship in 
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this house ; the doctrines of Unitarianism, the High- 
way Qp THE Lord. 

It shall he called the way of holiness. 

By holiness in God, is intended the sum of those moral 
attributes, by which he is so infinitely exalted beyond all 
that is evil, in purpose or action. By holiness in man, is 
understood a faithful imitation of those moral excellen- 
cies, which exist perfectly only in God. That man is 
naturally holy, no one will maintain. He comes forth 
from the hand of his Maker with no positive character, 
bat is left to acquire one for himself. There is given to 
him a capability, a foundation, which he is to improve, to 
build upon ; he is to become gradually what he can be- 
come ; to form himself into a moral resemblance of God, 
by the use of those faculties, means and opportunities, 
which God has granted him. Were it otherwise, man 
would not be accountable, this life not a state of proba- 
tion, nor hereafter a state of retribution. If man came 
from God perfectly holy, there would have been no ne- 
cessity for a revelation of instructions, motives, hopes ; 
if wholly evil, then such revelation would be unsuited to 
his wants, unless accompanied by further divine interfer- 
ence. 

But divine wisdom is never exercised uselessly. We 
know that the Gospel has come, to keep man from a 
wrong use of his powers, and to lead hin^ to a right use of 
them. A way of holiness has been opened, and man is 
invited to turn from the path of shame and death^ to that 
of truth and life. That system, therefore, which 
claims to be the true interpretation of Christianity, 
to realize the description of the prophet, must be 
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calculated to keep from sin, and guide to moral ex- 
cellence. But, as all systems only inculcate princi- 
ples, without insuring practice; teach doctrines, leav- 
ing the application and use to those who . receive ; 
any system that claims to be ** the way of holi- 
ness," must be judged according as its principles and 
doctrines are calculated to make men holy or other- 
wise. 

Unitarianism claims to be this way, because all its 
doctrines aim to make men holy, and because it rejects 
all those doctrines which have an opposite tendency. 

It rejects the doctrine of man's innate and total de- 
pravity, of Adam's guilt imputed to his posterity. It 
rejects this doctrine for several reasons. Because, there 
is not a single text, in the whole compass of the sacred 
writings, which expressly asserts such doctrine. It is 
inferred, and inferred from passages, which prove only 
the prevalence of wickedness in the world ; which preva- 
lence is acknowledged and mourned over, yet not admit- 
ted to be total or necessary. Because such doctrine is 
contradictory to all we know of God's moral perfections 
and government; and his own positive declaration, that 
he would not visit the iniquity of the father upon the son, 
for ** the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, 
and the wickedness of the wicked shall be npon him." * 
Because such doctrine opposes the only true definition 
of sin, the violation of a known law, which might have 
been obeyed, and therefore fmm its very nature must be 
personal, not transferable — not to be imputed to another. 
Because such a doctrine sets aside the full and repeated 

Ezekiel, zyiii. 
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13 UNITilRIANISBf THE ** WAY OP THE LORD." 13 

language of the Scriptures, which ever represent that God 
made man upright, but that he has sought out his inven- 
tions, his corruption. Because, such doctrine makes the 
invitations, warnings, promises, of God*s word, unmean- 
ing sounds ; takes away man's accountability, and thus 
renders the happiness and misery of the future, something 
to awaken hope or fear, but not as constituting reward or 
punishment. 

Unitarianism rejects the doctrine of Atonement, or sat- 
isfaction for the sins of men, by the sufferings and death 
of Christ. Because the terni satisfaction is not once 
found in the New Testament, and the word atonement 
but once, and then as the translation of a word in the 
original which is everywhere else rendered reconciliation ; 
and in that single instance, it is not God, but men, who 
are said to receive the atonement.* As it is with the 
term reconciliation, God is never said to be reconciled to 
men, but men to God. Because all supposed Scrip- 
ture proof of this doctrine is founded on a literal 
interpretation of strongly figurative expressions, with- 
out any regard to the allusions they contain ; the 
peculiar character and circumstances of those who 
used, and the people to whom they were addressed ; 
or the spirit of accommodation in which they were writ- 
ten. Because such doctrine confounds all our ideas of 
justice, in making the innocent suffer in the place of the 
guilty, representing Christ as the object of divine wrath, 
instead of the real offenders. Because such doctrine 
supposes a change to be effected in God, who is in his 
nature unchangeable. Because such doctrine misrep- 

* Romans, ▼.11. 
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14 UNITARIANISM TH? " WAY OF THE t.ORD." 14 

resents the design of Christ's coming into the world, 
which was, not to make Grod merciful, but to show 
that he is so; and assigns a work to Christ, which 
the New Testament never does, for though he is said 
to be our redemption, he is not once called our Re- 
deemer. Because such doctrine is useless, since God, 
being holy, cannot look upon sin with any more approba- 
tion, since the death of Christ, than he could before. 
Because such doctrine is worse than useless; it does 
away the doctrine of free grace, as it has been declared 
by a defender of it, ** the Infinite God doth not forgive 
sin, sure I am, that debt can never be forgiven, which 
is paid" Because such doctrine destroys the whole force 
of Gospel sanctions; does away the necessity of Gospel 
precepts and doctrines ; renders of no effect the whole 
life of Christ, if it is his death only that saves; breaks up 
all obligation to moral obedience, and sets aside the duty 
of personal holiness, by justifying men on account of the 
holiness of another. 

Unitarianism rejects the doctrine of Election, which 
says, ** That God has chosen a certain number of the^ 
fallen race of Adam in Christ, before the foundation of 
the world, unto eternal glory ; according to his immuta- 
ble purpose, and of his free grace and love, without the 
foresight of faith, good works, or any conditions per- 
formed by the creature, as the cause of his election ; and 
that the rest of mankind he was pleased to pass by, and 
ordain them to dishonor and wrath, for their sins, to the 
praise of his glorious justice." Because such doctrine 
is without foundation in Scripture ; is opposed to all that 
reason teaches us ; and is abhorrent to the best feelings 
of the heart. The general tenor of the sacred writings 
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is evidently against this doctrine. Some scattered pas- 
sages only are adduced in favor of it, but these are sepa- 
rated from their natural connexion, though insisted on as 
distinct arguments ; and even these relate not to moral 
character, or final salvation, but to those exalted religious 
privileges conferred upon individuals, or more generally 
communities or nations, separating them from others less 
highly blessed. From the first of Genesis, which tells us, 
"If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted," to the 
last of Revelations, which says, " Whosoever will, let 
him take of the water of life freely," there is the same 
general invitation and command to obey, the same prom- 
ise of salvation to all, who will love the Lord and do his 
will. The decision of reason, is as plain as that of 
Scripture ; they both unite in refusing their sanction to a 
doctrine, which represents the All-wise, and pure, and 
kind, as unrighteous, unholy, unmerciful. All our no- 
tions of right and wrong, of merit and demerit, are 
utterly confounded by it. And are not all the kind 
and generous feelings of the heart enlisted against this 
doctrine ? Let me not be met with the assertion, that 
the heart is corrupt and must not be trusted. When I 
daily see human beings growing up, from infancy to 
manhood, with a reverence for integrity, benevolence, 
truth ; when I see public opinion giving its well done 
to the just, and pure, and kind ; when I see vice 
choosing darkness, and silence, and a by-path, for its 
transgressions, while, in the beaten road of society, 
there are built up temples to God, and refuges for the 
blind, and hungry, and sick, among men, I must trust 
something to the feelings of the heart. When I see the 
parent bending with a fond devotedness over his child, 
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and my Bible tells me, such is the relation God bears to 
his creatures ; when I see the child hastejiing, with its 
joys or griefs, to repose on the bosom of the parent, and 
my Bible tells me, such is the confidence the Heavenly 
Father asks from us ; — I must believe that God is not the 
author of such a doctrine ; that he has not thus shocked 
those feelings, which he himself has implanted .and en- 
couraged ; that it is not in vain, that the best affections 
of our nature are chilled, at the opinion, that the Father 
in Heaven has created the greater part of his intelligent 
offspring purposely for destruction. 

Unitariauism rejects the doctrines^ of effectual calling, 
undue dependence on instantaneous conversion, regenera- 
tion by the irresistible agency of divine influence. It 
rejects, as equally contradictory to reason and Scripture, 
the notion that any are effectually called to salvation, 
without any regard to their faith or works, '' they remain- 
ing altogether passive therein ;'' ^' that regeneration is 
produced by the supernatural and immediate power of 
God, unaided and uninduced by the sinner, and notwith- 
standing his unabated resistance to the last ; — not be- 
cause the favored ones have better improved antecedent 
grace, or have been more ready to yield.'' Unitariauism 
, does not find in the Scriptures any authority for such doc- 
trines, which convert to a solemn mockery all those pas- 
sages, that invite men to conoe, and search, and learn, 
and strive, for their own salvation. Which turn into 
cruel triumph, all those passages that call on the 
" wicked to forsake their way, the unrighteous their 
thoughts, and return unto the Lord, who will have mercy, 
unto God who will abundantly pardon.'' Doctrines 
which cannot be reconciled with what we know of God'a 
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moral government, and man's responsibilitj. Doctrines 
of most pernicious tendency, for they render wholly use- 
less all precepts and directions in duty ; and tell men, if 
you are called to salvation, the divine influence will 
quicken and regenerate you, independently of your own 
efibrts; all you can say or do before will be of no ac- 
count, whether moral or immoral; this call, change, 
renewing, will come when God chooses, not when you 
choose, and if he does not choose, no prayers nor eflbrts 
of your own will avail, you need do nothing, you can do 
nothing. Unitarianism regards this as a breaking down 
of the distinction between good and evil, offering at once 
an invitation to sin and a defence of it ; rendering this 
life anything but a state of probation, and making void 
Christianity itself It ceases to be a message of peace 
and hope, an operative principle, to turn men from dark- 
ness to light ; for, thus interpreted, it can produce no 
efiect on the human mind and heart, unless a miracle be 
first wrought to prepare the way ; and such miraculous 
light and influence does away the necessity of any othei' 
revelation. Moreover, that such change should be but 
the work of a moment, is a supposition irrational, unscrip- 
tural, contrary to the express declaration of the divine 
word, and the plainest testimony of fact 

As to the doctrine, that when this efiectual call is once 
determined, this conversion once wrought out, the happy 
subjects cannot in any way fall from grace, and forfeit 
the divine favor, the bare statement of such opinion must 
be sufficient answer. With one hand upon the Bible, 
and the other pointed to the highways of civil society, 
such doctrine is safely left to work out its own refuta- 
tion. 
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Unitarianism rejects these doctrines together, because 
they are so intimately connected as to render a separation 
impossible ; each demands the support of the others, each 
is made necessary, only by a reception of ihe others. It 
b the supposition of an hereditary and wholly evil nature 
in man, which prepares the way for the doctrine of the 
atonement ; the benefits of this atonement are, for " wise 
and good reasons,'' to be confined to a few ; and these 
few, having been eflfectually called, are to be renewed by 
an irresistible influence, and thus raised to a state of 
truth and holiness, from which they can never fall. Uni« 
tarianism rejects doctrines like these, because it claims 
to be " The way of Holiness," and in consequence of 
6uch claim, it holds opinions of wholly an opposite charac- 
ter. 

It holds that Christ came to bring life and immortality 
to light ; to save from the wretchedness of doubt, and to 
make known the way of duty and acceptance. To bless, 
in ** turning away every one from his iniquities," by 
teaching men the study of their own hearts, to humble 
and chasten them, and by animating them to cherish 
piety to God, and kindness to each other. To reveal 
man's destiny here and hereafter, his obligations, and the 
means of answering them. To strengthen virtue, by 
affording proper sanctions and sufficient motives to fulfil- 
ment ; to inspire cheerfulness and fortitude in right prac- 
tice ; to encourage and help in the attainment of contin- 
ually increasing goodness ; to rescue from the slavery of 
passion, and to promise to obedience the favor and peace 
of God. To urge on all the necessity of repentance for 
fiin ; to constitute moral rectitude, purified, elevated, and 
.directed by religious faith, the only ground of acceptance 
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with the Most High. To open, beyond the grave, the 
prospect of an endless existence, a state of retribu- 
tion for the righteous and the sinful. To die, not to 
satisfy the justice of an angry God, to open a way for 
mercy, to suffer as a substitute for the guihy; but to rise 
again, *'to lay down his life that he might take it again," 
in confirmation of the glorious doctrine of a resurrection 
to everlasting life. 

For Unitarianism holds, that God requires no other 
atonement for sin, than the reformation of the sinner ; 
and though the death of Christ, by putting the seal of 
truth on his doctrines, may be said in a certain sense to 
further our salvation ; yet Unitarianism holds, with the 
Apostle, that ** much more, being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by his life,'' — that life, which was filled up with 
all that is great, and good, and true ; all that can inspire 
veneration, and awaken gratitude ; all that can show man 
what goodness is, and win him to it. Unitarianism holds 
that men can be thus won; for it rejects that theory, 
which charges on the Creator the wilful ignorance, and 
follies, and perversities of the creature, and maintains 
that all moral corruption men have brought upon them- 
selves, independently of any ** necessary compulsion," or 
*^ irresistible propensity," arising out of a nature origi- 
nally and wholly evil. It will not leave men such excuse; 
but declares that we are fully able to do the will of God, 
60 far as God requires ; for he does not ask perfection, 
only sincere intention and endeavor. It declares that 
man comes forth innocent from his Maker^s hand, with 
passions, indeed, since without them he can become nei- 
ther good nor bad ; with weaknesses, and what finite 
being could be without them ; but still first among the < 
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dwellers on earth, the most perfect among imperfect, and 
though finite, formed nearest into the similitude of the 
Infinite. ^It acknowledges men to be erring, sinful, and 
to need the forgiving mercy of God ; but then it main* 
tains, that all sin, which condemns in the sight of God, 
is that which men may avoid if they will ; that they are 
placed high, and fall only through their own intention and 
consent. It declares that God " has crowned man with 
glory and honor," and it warns him not to tear away with 
his own* hands the tokens of Heavenly love, and place 
instead the galling weight of sin and shame. It declares 
that man is formed in the image of the eternal, and im- 
plores him not to defile its purity by guilt and folly, and 
thus blot out the brightness within. 

Unitarianism thus warns and urges all men ; for it 
docs not hold that the hopes, and provisions, and blessings, 
of the Gospel, are limited to a few, chosen out, arbitrarily, 
from among the multitude of men. Itiiolds, that "-God 
is no such respecter of persons ;" but that the truths and 
salvation of the Gospel are for all who will love and obey. 
That the Creator formed all his rational offspring for hap- 
piness; that he is most glorified when they are most 
happy ; but as he is a holy Being, he has of course made 
this happiness to be dependent on the holiness of thos6 
for whom it is ordained, and the several degrees of it to 
be determined by the several degrees of holiness. The 
means of this holiness and happiness, he has given to all^ 
for he is not willing that any should perish, but that ail 
should come to eternal life. 

And Unitarianism holds, that men may come; not in 
consequence of a divine influence operating directly and 
irresistibly upon their minds ; but in consequence of mo- 
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tifes and assistances appointed by God, and operating 
according to the establi.shed laws of the human mind ; 
in a manner reconcilable with moral agency and human 
accountability. That the command, to all, is to be up 
and doing; and not to be '* all the day idle,^' waiting for 
some mysterious influence, some effectual call ; for the 
only call that need be given, has been given, and if mea 
will not ol)ey Christ and his Apostles, let them not hope 
for a miracle from Heaven to persuade them. 

Unitarianism holds to conversion, to a change of heart; 
hot then it makes no supernatural business of it. Its 
interpretation is not the unnatural heat of a disordered 
imagination, a stirring of animal feeling, but a change 
from ignorance, and thoughtlessness, and impurity, and 
dishonesty, and forgetfulness of God, to knowledge, and 
seriousness, and integrity, and benevolence, and love of 
God. A change, wrought out by the influence of ap- 
pointed means and the persevering efforts of each indi- 
vidual ; not required from all in an equal degree, but 
differing, according to difference in character — a renounc- 
ing of wrong principles, a breaking up of evil habits^ 
a cleansing of impure affections, in proportion as each 
may need. 

Unitarianism further maintains the necessity of con- 
stant vigilance over the heart and life ; since there is ever 
temptation without and weakness within, and it is man^s 
duty to strive continually to cherish and strengthen the 
good principles and affections already gained, and to seek 
with unabated earnestness for further attainments. For 
there is such a thing, as falling away from truth and 
purity i^ and daily experience will tell us, how sad and 
frequent it is. Whilst there is life, there must be effort; 
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since no man has resided enticement so faithfully, that 
he has nothing to fear from the allurements of sin ; nor 
been so pious to his God, that he may go no further in 
the spirit and practice of devotion ; nor filled up such a 
measure of kindness to men, that he may not be called 
on again, for offices of love. The work committed to us 
U> do, is not finished but with the Inst breath, that spends 
itself in commending the soul to him who gave and re- 
ceives. 

This is what Unitarianism rejects and what it main- 
tains; and it is on this account, that it claims to be the 
true interpretation of the Gospel, to realize the descrip- 
tion of the prophet, to be indeed The way of Holi- 
ness. 

The wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err there* 
in. 

The great object of all divine revelation, is the im- 
provement and happiness of those to whom it is commu- 
nicated. To effect these important ends, it is evident 
that it must be understood — for the wisest cannot walk 
according to a rule which they do not comprehend ; 
neither can that be called a revelation which is made up 
of unintelligible propositions. Mind constitutes man's 
dignity and distinction, and since his happiness must be 
the work of his own hands, it is evident that the improve- 
ment of mind — knowledge — must go very far in making 
up that happiness. It is the design of Christianity to 
give us the highest knowledge, and the purest happiness ; 
it addresses itself to all men, and truly realizes the de- 
scription of the prophet, in being a Way, wherein the 
wayfaring men, though fools, need not err. Any system, 
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therefore, that claims to be the true interpretation of 
the Gospel, must ppssess this character of being a plaifi 
way. 

The love of mystery, indeed, seems to be almost innate 
in a great multitude of men ; they hunger and thirst after 
what is strange and inexplicable, and love the dimness 
and distortions of twilight. They have carried this dis- 
position into religion^ finding a better relish in the 
" strong meat '* of hidden meanings, than in the " sin- 
cere milk " of unpretending simplicity. Knowing God 
to be incomprehensible, they have thought his communi- 
cations to us must be so too, forgetting that religion is 
meant for man, and given to him, not to exercise his 
ingenuity, but to regulate his heart and life. They have 
forgotten this, and the result has been the wildest notions, 
the most dark and intricate theories— not only concerning 
the condition and destiny of man, but the character and 
designs of his Maker. They have dressed out the object 
of their trembling and mistaken reverence in attributes 
which humanity shuddered at or reason despised, and 
then offered up a homage, the best excuse for which was 
ignorance. Mingling up with obscure notions of infinite 
goodness and purity, the agonies of terror, the dreams of 
a childish conception, the loose ends of some system, and 
then bowipg down before the image of brass, and iron, 
and clay, and calling this, worshipping God. And aU 
thi^ because they could not believe that religion was a 
very plain matter, bidden from the wise and prudent, and 
made known to babes and the wayfaring men ; not a col- 
lection of difficult interpretations, abstract truths merely, 
but a simple definite rule of belief and practice. 

Unitarian ism claims to be a plain way, because the 
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principles and doctrines it inculcates are plain in them- 
selves, and practical in their tendency — easy to teach, 
easy to learn. Insisting that God never acts in vain, and 
that as his inspiration has given to us understanding, his 
revelation does not contain anything irreconcilable with 
reason ; and maintaining that where *' mystery begins, 
there religion ends." Contending for the right use of 
reason in all matters of religion; but never setting up 
reason in opposition to revelation, nor being obscure in 
itself, and confounding to others, by its nice distinctions 
between what is above, and what contradictory — since 
what is contradictory to reason all should reject, and 
with what is above we have nothing to do. 

It is on this important truth that reason and Scripture 
are not in opposition to each other, that Unitarianism 
builds up what is regarded as its distinguisliing doc- 
trine — the strict Unity of God ; which, in the present 
state of theological opinion, implies the rejection of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

This doctrine — which declares that there are Three 
Persons in the Godhead, the same in substance, equal ia 
f)ower and glory, an(J these three are one and the same 
God — this doctrine (for it is hardly necessary to say 
that the word Trinity is not in the Bible) Unitarianism 
decidedly and wholly rejects, as contradictory to reason, 
and without foundation in the Scriptures. This doctrine 
is contrary to the uniform declaration of the sacred writ- 
ings, that there is but one only true and living God, 
Is not once distinctly stated in the sacred writings, but is 
wholly a doctrine of inference ; and it is inferred, by 
taking passages easy to be explained in themselves, bring- 
ing them together, and forming a doctrine which 6annot 
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be explained ; — as a Trinitariani speaking of the doc- 
trine, has said, ** It must be owned, what we pro- 
fess in our prayers, we nowhere read in the Scrip- 
tures." 

It is not a doctrine of the Old Testament, for Jewa 
knew nothing about it ; as a learned Trinitarian has said, 
** The Jew considers three Persons as three Gods, and 
this Tritheism shocks him." Other Trinitarian divines 
have also maintained that the doctrine could not be 
proved from the Old Testament. It is not a doctrine of 
the Gospels. There is but one passage which is urged as 
implying the existence of three persons in one God, the 
form of baptism in Matthew, in which there b nothing 
said of three in one, or that they are equal ; Father, Son, 
and holy spirit, being introduced, not as subjects of wor- 
ship, but faith ; and this passage is preceded by a verse 
which directly proves the dependence of Jesus, ** all 
power is given unto me." It is not taught by the Apos- 
tles. There is but one passage brought forward from the 
Epistles in support of the notion of three persons in one 
God — the form of benediction, in the last verse of the 
second of Corinthians — and this is in fact directly op- 
posed to such doctrine, as it reads, the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the love, not of the Father, but of God ; 
but is not the Father here intended ? — why then is he 
called God, and not the same term applied also to 
Jesus Christ and the holy spirit? There is, but one 
solution of the difficulty, and that is given by Unita- 
rianism. , 

The strongest texts, from which this doctrine is infer- 
red, are false readings, and though often adduced by the 
mass of believers in the doctrine, yet no theologian of 
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any standing will venture to do so. The text of the three 
that bear record * is a remarkable instance. 

Such is the testimony of Scripture as to the doctrine 
of the Trinity. But there is further testimony. The 
doctrine cannot be defined by those who believe in it. 
Neither can there be a definition of the doctrine given, 
in which there shall not be some term used which will 
not itself require definition. It is no answer to call it a 
mystery ; since it must be first proved that there is such 
a doctrine, previously to explanation. First, show that 
it really is, and where it is, and then define — first, the 
fact, and then the manner — neither of which has ever 
been done. Trinitarians do not agree among themselves 
in their statement of the doctrine, difiering in more than 
forty particulars. This doctrine was not believed by the 
early Christians — since it Was not till near the close of 
the fourth century that it received what a Trinitarian 
ecclesiastical historian calls its ** finishing touch " from a 
council of bishops, who voted it to be the truth. The 
doctrine is not above reason, but contradictory to it ; for, it 
requires men to believe, that the same thing is, and is not, 
at the same time i that one is three, and still but one ; 
that three are one, and are yet three. This doctrine is 
of no advantage — since God is one with regard to his 
designs for us, and one as to our accountability to him — 
one in intention, one in operation — where can be the 
advantage of seeking to prove that this one is com- 
pounded of three, which, as far as we are concerned and 
to all purposes of action in the persons themselves, are 
still one ? 

-These are some of the objections urged against the 

* 1 John, V. 7. 
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doctrine of the Trinity, some of the reasons why the 
doctrine is rejected by a system which holds to the strict 
persona] Unity of. God ; as being but one infinite, eternal, 
simple and undivided spirit. One in the common accep- 
tation of the term one ; one as anything else is one, with- 
out any mysterious, incomprehensible, definition of Unity. 

There are other doctrines which might be mentioned 
under this head, those which have already been con- 
sidered as adverse to holiness ; and others, arising out of 
the doctrine of the Trinity ; all of which must, necessarily, 
take from the systems which inculcate them all claim to 
realize the description of the prophet, in this particular 
of being a plain Way. 

Let it be fairly understood, that Unitarian ism does not 
reject these doctrines solely on the ground of their being 
mysterious and incomprehensible ; but on the ground that, 
being such, they form no part of divine revelation. The 
Gospel claims to be a revelation from God. Now a reve- 
lation is a discovering of things not before known. Those 
doctrines, therefore, can hardly be said to belong to a 
revelation, which are, from their very nature, incompre- 
hensible. To say that they are a mystery, will not do. 
For, in the language of the New Testament, a mystery 
does not signify anything unintelligible in itself, only some- 
thing that would not have been known had it not been 
divinely revealed ; but which, after such revelation, can be 
known and understood. Now the doctrine of the Trinity 
and others usually connected with it, do not constitute what 
the New Testament intends by a mystery ; for they cannot 
be known and understood — they are confessedly inexpli- 
cable. As such, they form no part of revelation, and are 
therefore rejected by Unitarianism. 
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Oar Saviour stated, as one proof of the divinity of his 
mission, that ** to the poor is the Gospel preached ; " and 
the description of the prophet declares " the Way of the 
\/ Lord " to be a way wherein the wayfaring men, though 
fools, need not err. This, too, is one peculiar excellence 
of Unitarianism. It is no finely wrought system, designed 
for the closet of the professed theologian, but it is adapted 
to the common walks of daily life. It is no labored 
theory — the result of ecclesiastical councils and conven- 
tions — but a few plain statements, with no recommenda- 
tion but their truth and their adaptation to the necessities 
of mankind. These statements are not expressed in 
technical language, which requires much patient study 
to comprehend and remember, but are expressed in 
the very words of the Scriptures themselves. Its doc- 
trines are not made up of inferences — which require 
great critical sagacity to draw, and arrange into pro- 
positions — but are grounded on the plain declarations 
of the word of God. It does not alter and corrupt the 
Bible, by insisting on passages, the spuriousness of which 
is generally admitted ; but supports itself on passages, 
the genuineness of which none venture to deny; and 
which have been individually interpreted, by those of 
opposite opinions, in the very sense which Unitarian- 
ism attaches to them. It has no subtile and confound- 
ing distinctions as to the metaphysical nature of God 
and Christ, which it is impossible for the generality to 
understand ; but all its views are simple, so that none 
need err as to their meaning. It has no such phrases as 
the triune God, very God of very God, Trinity of persons 
in the Godhead, hypostatical union, consubstantial, very 
God and very man, two natures, and so on through a 
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very long catalc^e ; not one of which is to bo found in 
the Holy Scriptures, not one of which the wayfaring can 
understand ; but it simply says, ''To us there is one God 
the Father." 

Unitarianism has nothing about vicarious atonement, 
hereditary depravity, unconditional election, regenerating 
grace, and so forth. But it holds, in the very words of 
our Saviour himself, " To this end was I born, and for 
this cause came I into the world, that I should bear wit- 
ness unto the truth. The words that I speak unto you, I 
speak not vf mi/self, but He that sent me is true, and 
I speak to the world those things which I have heard of 
Hin). If any man thirst, let him come to me. If any 
man hear my words and believe not, I judge him not, for 
I came not to judge the world, but to save the world. I 
lay down my life that I might take it again, I ascend 
to my Father, and my God.*' And it holds, further, in 
the words of the Apostles, *' God having raised up his 
Son Jesus, s^t him to bless you, in turning away every 
dne of you ftom bis iniquities^ and who hath brought life 
and iinmortarity to light through the Gospel. Thk Jesus 
hath €hd raised up, of which we all are witnesses. And 
gttve him to be head over all things to the Church ; that 
every tongue should confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father ; for there is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus." 

These are tl^ words of Scripture ; they are plain, in- 
telligible, and they express the doctrines of Unitarianism. 

Unitarianism asks not from those who receive it, assent 
to strange fancies, subtle interpretations. It presents to 
men a plaib, rational, scriptural faith, resting for support 
on simple, natural interpretations of the sacred writings—^ 
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interpretations which directly approve themselves to the 
mind and heart. It comes to the proper level of man's 
daily weaknesses and wants. It has no opinions for the 
profound philosopher and retired scholar, which others 
must receive solely upon their authority. It says to every 
individual — whatever may be his station, whatever his 
opportunities for intellectual improvement — here is no 
intricate scheme to task the understanding, no nice dis- 
quisitions to perplex the unlettered, though honest, seeker 
for truth. You are called on to receive no more than you 
can comprehend, and to assent only so far as you perfectly 
understand. This is the plain Gospel which Christ and 
bis Apostles preached, this is the plain Way of the prophet, 
these are the plain doctrines of Unitarian ism. 

No lion shall he therCf nor any ravenous beast shall go 
up thereon, it shall not be found there. 

Bigotry, it has been strongly said, is " like anger, the 
instinct of a weak mind, conscious of its weakness, and 
fearful of having its opinions wrested from its hold/' 
Persecution is bigotry put into action ; and of all kinds, 
the most persevering and unrelenting, is religious persecu- 
tion. This spirit early began to display itself; it broke 
forth in the very presence of our Saviour, from the lips 
of one of those whom he had chosen to declare his mes- 
sage of '' peace on earth, and good will towards men.'' 
But the rebuke, *' ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of," though it stilled the intemperate zeal of him who 
called it forth, has failed to impress its lesson of kindness 
and forbearance on believers of after generations. How 
sadly disfigured is the history of the Church of Christ, 
by the foul records of what triumphant oppression has 
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inflicted on the defenceless ; by the stained list of the 
anathemas and tortures which man has dealt out upon 
man ; in the worse than heathen belief, that the tears, 
and agony, and blood, of his rational offspring, are an 
offering of a sweet savor to the Heavenly Parent. 

It has been sometimes said, that the day of religions 
persecution is gone by. It is true, the stake is no longer 
planted, and the fagots piled, and the victim bound, and 
the flames kindled to enhghten the understanding as they 
consume the body. Chains and the dungeon are no more 
regarded as of sovereign use in restraining the inquiring 
mind. Martyrdom does not belong to our day ; it was 
long ago found out, how error thrived when thus nour- 
ished by the blood of its advocates — and besides, the 
temper of the times forbids to maim and burn. But, 
passing by the modes in which it has been exhibited, is 
the spirit changed, as the grossness has been swept away t 
The age has become refined — have not men refined in 
their religious persecution? They have given over the 
torment of the body — have they not kept a rack for the 
mind ? Is there no ** reproach far worse- to bear than 
violence ; '* no cry of falsifiers of the faith, deniers of the 
Gospel, infidels in disguise T Is there no blot of unchari* 
tableness on the religious history of our day ; no refusing 
of the name of Christian ; no attempt to fasten on any 
body of men a name which they do not acknowledge, and 
opinions which they do not believe in? Are there no 
cold looks, solemn warnings, shakings of the head, for 
those who dissent? Has brotherly kindness always dic- 
tated those prayers, which have been offered up for 
those who have wandered from what is considered to be 
troth? 
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The Gospel not only does not countenance, but posi- 
tively forbids those who receive it to make themselves 
" lords over " men's consciences ; and the prophet, when 
he describes the ''Way of the Lord " as one in which no 
ravenous beast shall be found, may well be understood to 
mean, that no religious persecution shall go up thereon. 
And in this particular does Unitarian ism claim to be the 
true interpretation of the Gospel and the prophet's de* 
gcription. 

Unitarianism is free from that bane of religious peace, 
that overflowing source of unchristian feeling, an im- 
posed creed, or system of articles; It maintains, to the 
full extent, the Protestant principle, that the Bible is a 
sufficient creed. It is not meant, that it holds not to the 
vast importance of its particular views of divine truth ; 
all I have said goes to show that it does. But it is meant^ 
that those views are never imposed on others as absolutely 
essential to salvation, which, ** except every one do keep 
whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish ever* 
lastingly." 

To be convinced that forms and confessions of faith 
have given rise to religious persecution, look at the hia* 
tory of siich persecution. Have not men been censured, 
excommunicated, murdered, not for what they did, but 
for what they believed ? When was the fire kindled for 
those Who refused to fear God and work righteousness t 
When uas the prison crowded with men, because they 
were not pure in heart, and kind in feeling ? No 1 it has 
been for opinion, that bigotry has raged — for opinioi), 
that the best feolings of the human heart have been out* 
xaged, the blessed laws of Gospel love and peace violated, 
and the rights and happiness of mankind trampled upoa 
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ID the fury of merciless zeal — too often, indeed, for 
opinions which those who maintained could neither ex- 
plain to others nor comprehend themselves ; and which, 
at all events, had no perceptible bearing on the great 
object of religion, to make men good. Unitarianism has 
no such form of words, no array of articles, subscription 
to which is made not only the great, but the sole con- 
dition of salvation — ever may it remain thus free. 

Besides being free from this temptation t© persecution, 
Unitarianism, distinctly and firmly, maintains the right 
of private judgment in religion. This right it extends to 
all, not however as a matter of concession, not under the 
arrogant and insulting name of toleration, not by as- 
suming the seat of supremacy and vouchsafing to others 
the privilege to think and judge for themselves ; but 
maintaining, that if the right belongs to one, it must be- 
long to all ; for it is the gift not of man to man, but of God 
to his rational offspring. Maintaining, too, that convic- 
tion cannot be forced, since belief does not depend on 
the will ; that oppression can make men very hypocritical 
or very unhappy, but cannot drive them to belief; it can 
put a seal upon the lips, but, beneath, the thoughts will 
flow on unchecked. Unitarianism authorizes no other 
force than the force of argument, no other restraint than 
that which is imposed by reason — that divine inspira- 
tion, the very possession of which involves the obligation 
of faithful use — for it has been well said, *' he that will 
Dot reason is a bigot, he that cannot reason is a fool, and 
he that dares not reason is a slave." 

How much allowance, too, must be made for preju- 
dices ; those tares, which, if rooted up too suddenly, 
may bear with them the purest feelings, the soundest 
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principles. The opinions and systems, to which men 
become attached in early life, how fondly are they cher- 
ished, even to their declining day ! They associate them 
with the innocence and happiness of infancy ; they 
learned to value them, from the instructions and example 
of those they revered ; and they will not believe that such 
opinions can be false, for they think that such belief must 
make them miserable. And when, at last, they know 
them to be wrong, or defective, it seems as if one of the 
supports of life was taken away, — as if a friend, 
honored and loved from childhood, is found at last to 
have been throughout a selfish deceiver. It is not to be 
wondered at, that any should be reluctant to give up what 
they have long considered sacred, that they should re- 
sign, with an aching heart, what they feel to be abuses ; 
for they feel too that they have grown old with them ; 
and whilst the mind acknowledges the truth and value of 
the new opinions presented, the heart but sorrows that 
it is in the midst of a new generation. All around is 
strange, nothing speaks of loved remembrances; they 
are in a rich and smiling land, but they are exiles, and 
weep that they are so, from the rocks and deserts they 
once loved so well. 

It is because Unitarians have consulted these feelings 
of the heart, these principles of the mind, that they have 
been visited with the reproach of indifference, lukewarm- 
ness. Because they do not compass sea and land in a 
fever of proselytism : because they do not break in upon 
the circle of domestic peace, nor creep in privily to lead 
away infancy, that cannot realize the full meaning of 
religious truth ; the sick, whose minds are enfeebled by 
disease; the timid, who are easily frightened by denun- 
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ciations ; unpractised minds, which know but little of 
differences in faith ; because they do not seek to fulfil 
Scripture^ by setting kindred at variance with each other ; 
they have been burdened with the charge of caring 
nothing for the souls of men. Their liberality has been 
imputed to them as a crime, and they have been accused 
of maintaining that it is of no consequence what re- 
ligious opinions are held. It is because they do care 
hi the souls of men, their own and those of others, 
that they cleave to their opinions through all evil 
report — opinions which they believe to be the truth 
of God, and as such best calculated for the good of 
man. 

They believe, too, that ** God is no respecter of per- 
sons, but that, in every nation, he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with him ; " and this 
belief keeps them from imposition of creeds, the cry of 
heresy, mourning over the apostasy of other sects, or 
denouncing the divine wrath against those who choose 
another interpretation of God's word. 

They wish none to receive their opinions, unless 
thoroughly convinced of their correctness. They believe 
that the great object of religion is to make men good. 
But — though they are persuaded that the doctrines 
which they embrace are best calculated to secure this 
important end — they would pray to be delivered from 
the guilt of asserting that goodness is confined to their 
number, or denying that the wise and good have differed, 
and do differ from them, who are yet pure in heart and 
apright in life, the worthy subjects of God's favor here 
and hereafter. 

So long as the Bible declares, that the prayer of sin- 
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cere piety shalJ not rise unheard^ nor the cup of cold 
water, given in the spirit of kindness, lose its reward; 
so long must they believe, that the life recommends to 
God — that conduct, not opinion, is the condition of salva- 
tion. If this is error, then was the Apostle Peter deceived 
in his declaration to the devout Cornelius, and the 
heavenly vision nothing but an idle dream. If this is 
error, then was the Apostle Paul deceived when he said 
that charity is greater than faith. If this is error, then 
was our Saviour deceived when he promised life eternal 
to the bles^d of his Father, not because they believed, 
but because they did. If this is error, then are Unita- 
rians deceived. 

Arid the ransomed of the Lord shall return^ and come 
to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their head ; 
they shall obtain joy and gladness^ and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away. 

The happiness of man is the great end of the dispen- 
sations of his Maker. God has never left himself with- 
out witness of this, in the provisions he has made for his 
rational offspring, and the constitution he has bestowed 
on them ; the stores of nature thrown open to them ; and 
the appetites which fit them for enjoyment. The beau- 
ties of creation, the rejoicings of nature, delight the eye, 
fill up the ear; but they have a further power in them — 
they declare, in an intelligible voice, the kindness of 
Him, who rules over and blesses all. The same benevo- 
lent intention is plainly discoverable in the revelation 
which God has made of his purposes and requirements — 
happiness being the great end of what is imposed on be- 
lief, or enjoined on practice. This happiness, it is true, 
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is worthy the All-pare to provide, and an immortal being 
to enjoy, and consists in the imitation of divine excel- 
lence. Still, it is a happiness suited to the character 
and condition of those to whom it is given, and the path 
that leads to it is a path of pleasantness ; every doctrine 
sheds light upon its meaning, every rule of duty is a help 
to its attainment. 

Any system, therefore, that claims to be the true in- 
terpretation of Christianity, and the way pointed out by 
the Prophet, must be such as is calculated to secure 
present happiness, as well as that which is promised in 
hereafler ; must inspire into the heart of man, gladness 
on earth, as well as hold forth the everlasting joy of the 
future. This is best done^ and only done, by enlighten* 
ened^ cheering, views of the divine character, rational 
views of man's several duties, and an animating faith 
and hope as to final condition. 

Unitarianism is all this, and it therefore claims to be 
the truth. Its views of the character of God are most 
consistent with what his works and word tell us, of his 
infinite benevolence. That benevolence, which includes 
within itself every moral perfection that most nearly 
concerns the well being of the creature ; which invites 
to obedience, rewards conformity, and punishes trans- 
gression, in the same unchanging and unchangeable de- 
sire for the good of man. Unitarianism maintains, in the 
fullest sense, that «' God is love ; " that this love is uni* 
versal, not limited to a few, chosen out from mere good 
pleasure, but shed abroad on all who will love and serve ; 
free, not purchased by any sacrifice of innocence for 
guilt, but readily and largely bestowed on the reformation 
of the offender ; constant, with no cessation, interruption^ 
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but continual as the needs of man and the perfections of 
God, those perfections which, thus interpreted, must 
create in every one capable of pure and elevated feeling, 
that blessed spirit of filial confidence, the fruit of which 
is joy and peace. 

With regard to human duty, Unitarianism entertains 
views equally cheering, and consistent with the capability 
of man and the requirements of God. It maintains that 
man is capable of doing the will of God, just so far as it 
is enjoined, and that all who will thus do, shall be re- 
warded ; for, happiness is not of arbitrary appointment, 
but is made to depend on character, and character is not 
the result of an irresistible divine influence, but is built 
up by the careful diligence of years, in the faithful use of 
moral and intellectual powers ; — thus it presents the 
most animating motive to persevering obedience, in the 
assurance, that the peace of every individual is the work 
of his own hands. 

Unitarianism deals in simple and direct rules, for it 
makes religion to be practical. It has no promise of 
supernatural interposition, looks upon extravagance as 
but poor proof of piety, and holds that Heaven is never 
pleased when men become unreasonable and absurd. It 
has no useless terrors to distract the timid, no unhallowed 
gloom to drive the fearful to despair ; but maintains, that 
men cannot be truly good and of course not truly happy, 
while under the influence of a heart-withering melan- 
choly, — ** for, God loveth a cheerful giver," whether the 
offering be piety to Him, or benevolence to man. 

When it looks forward to the future, Unitarianism has 
no vain speculations to amuse an idle curiosity, and make 
men fancy themselves religious, when they are only 
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inquisitive. It has no weak dreams of millennial bliss, no 
tales of the reign of saints on earth — for it will not carry 
the worldly spirit of romance into the kingdom of Christ. 
Neither does it rashly draw aside the veil, which the All- 
wise has interposed between us who live, and those who 
have gone to their account. However any of its advo- 
cates may indulge in such speculations, (and how very 
rarely is this ever the case) the system itself is in no 
way accountable, for none of its doctrines furnish ground 
or authority for searching into the 'nature and degree of 
the happiness of the blessed, or the duration and inten- 
sity of the misery of the sipAil. Much less in that un- 
merciful spirit which takes the judgment from the hand 
of God, and peoples the regions of despair with those 
who are feared or hated on earth. No! the charity 
which it cherishes here, it would extend beyond the 
grave, in the hope that men may be happy, though it 
should fail on earth to make them so. 

With such questions Unitarianism meddles not, but 
holds only the plain truth, which it gathers from the 
Bible. That the future shall be a state of retribution, 
where men shall be judged, not according to ability and 
opportunity, but according to improvement, neglect, or 
abuse. Where truth and falsehood, holiness and impu- 
rity, virtue and sin, shall be followed by those conse- 
quences so proper under the government of a perfectly 
righteous Being, and so consistent with the necessary 
connexion, which he himself has established, between 
sin and misery, holiness and happiness. But in what 
those consequences consist, in what manner they are to 
be inflicted, is left among those questions, which minister 
not to edifying ; and which are safely trusted in the hands 
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of Him, who is too wise to err, too righteous to do wrong, 
too benevolent not to consult the best interests of his 
creatures. 

If Unitarian ism is thus a way of gladness for the pres- 
ent — by its views of belief and duty — it abounds no less in 
strength and peace for the season of man's greatest need, 
the hour of sickness and death. It might, indeed, be 
deemed superfluous to insist on this; for — as life is a 
state of discipline for hereafter, and religion given to 
make this discipline effectual — - that system wliich is 
best calculated to promote a good life, it might seem, 
plainly enough, would be the best calculated to afford 
comfort in the dying hour ; for, if a good life is the best 
preparation for hereafter, it surely must be the best prep- 
aration for death. 

In order to judge fairly of the worth of any system, it 
must be considered as it is in itself; there must be no 
doctrines mingled up with it which do not belong to it — 
there must be no half-way reception of its opinions. 
None believe that men can enjoy the full comforts of 
Christianity, when, instead of being altogether^ they are 
but almost Christians ; let Unitarianism be judged on this 
same principle. Let not any who cherish a belief that 
man is created wholly evil, incapable of loving and obey- 
ing God — and, of course, with nothing to rest on, but the 
infinite atonement for sin, made by the sufferings and 
death of Christ — let not such condemn Unitarianism, be- 
cause it gives them no comfort in the dying hour ; it does 
not indeed, nor can it, whilst such doctrines are main- 
tained, in which it has no part nor lot. 

But the objection thus urged, has no more force against 
Unitarianism, than one of a similar character would have 
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had against the divine mission of Christ, coming from 
the lips of a heathen, and addressed to our Saviour him- 
self — " I cannot receive your sayings, your doctrines, 
because they give me no comfort in death ; they forbid 
me to build up my gilded altar, to place thereon the 
bleeding victim, and as the smoke of sacrifice, min- 
gled with clouds of incense, rises to Heaven, to feel that 
the rich offering has secured for me an entrance there/^ 
Or if such objection were urged by the modern Hindoo 
— "I cannot receive your Gospel, it gives me no comfort 
in death, it forbids to ascend the burning funeral pile, or to 
cast myself beneath the wheels of the triumphant tower of 
Juggernaut.'' The plain answer to such objections would 
be, you must throw by such idolatrous notions ; you must 
give up a religion which requires such cruel sacrifice ; 
you must embrace Christianity wholly, and then will you 
know and feel what comfort it can give you in the hour 
of death. 

And so with Unitarianism ; — cherish no relics of a 
faith which it rejects; *< keep not back a part" of doc- 
trines which it condemns, and then ** bring a certain 
part " of belief for the doctrines which it maintains ; 
neither put '' a piece of a new garment upon an old,'' 
for that which is ** taken out of the new agreeth not 
with the old." Receive Unitarianism as it is in itself, 
with no alloy of other systems — separate from opinions 
and interpretations which it disallows — and it will be 
found that its views and hopes, while they shed joy and 
gladness on the pathway of life, will not desert the pure 
and trusting at its close. 

Unitarianism can work no miracles for inattentive 
minds and careless hearts. It cannot enter the cell of 
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abandoned crime, and by the administration of a rite, 
or the magic of a word, transform the terrors of the con- 
vict into the ecstasy of the redeemed. It cannot mount 
the scaffold with the wretch whose hands are red with 
the stains of many murders, and make the agonies of 
detected guilt the passport to life eternal, nor make that 
spot of pain and shame the " threshold of Heaven." It 
cannot go into the chamber, where the hardy violator or 
decent neglecter of God's law is drawing the quick and 
interrupted breath, and writhing under the tortures of 
disease, made yet sharper by the testimony of an awak- 
ened conscience, which, with a dreadful minuteness, is 
gathering together the offences and impurities of years — 
it cannot go there with the deluding cry of "peace, 
peace ; " — to soothe the ear never before opened to the 
voice of truth, to comfort the heart never before touched 
by the mercies of God, with the unauthorized assur- 
ance, that if he will but renounce all merit of personal 
righteousness, (what has he to renounce?) lay all the 
burden of his sins at the cross of Christ, and trust 
wholly to the efficacy of his atoning blood, all shall yet 
be well. 

Unitarianism has no comforting doctrines like these ; 
no such expedient for making a holy life a useless thing ; 
no promise that the negligencies and perversities of years 
shall be all wiped away by the shudderings of despair, 
the groans and confessions thus wrung out from a heart 
that has never loved God as a benefactor, and now but 
fears to meet him as a judge. It caO but repeat the 
promise of the Lord, " I will be merciful to their un- 
righteousness.'* The sting of death is sin ; whatever 
keeps back from sin, then, tears away that sting, and 
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what shall make death peaceful, if the recollection of a 
well spelit life must fail to do it? If the whole of this 
life is no more than sufficient to prepare for another, how 
can a few hours — filled up with bodily suffering, which 
distracts the thoughts, obscures the judgment, harasses 
the feelings — restore the sinner to purity, any more than 
sudden penitence can, in a moment, give back bloom and 
▼igor to a constitution, broken down by the excesses of 
years. 

Unitarianism has Jts^ strength and peace for a dying 
hour. It does not inspire unnatural transports, which 
seem rather the delirium of nervous excitement, than the 
triumph of faith. It encourages no display of heated 
feeling, to be noted down and sent forth into the world, 
as ** witness to the truth," though giving but poor proof 
of that humility and deep devotion, with which the soul 
should be committed into the hands of God. It cannot 
call the strong language of passion the victory of the Gos- 
pel, any more than misname the feebleness of the body, 
an apostasy from the faith. 

But, if unshaken trust in the Heavenly Father ; the 
convictions of enlightened faith ; the repose of a rational 
but exalted piety ; gratitude for past mercies ; sorrow for 
every deficiency and offence; humble reliance on the 
mercy of God for forgiveness and acceptance ; patient 
submission to his will, and all the grief and trial it im- 
poses ; the cheering hope of a mind and heart settled in 
the love of truth, and persuasion of the benevolence of 
Him who gives life and takes it again ; — if such doctrine 
and hopes can bring peace to the bed of death ; then can 
Unitarianism support man as he sinks into the grave, and 
give strength and comfort to this mortal when called to 
put on immortality. 
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I have now finished what I had to say — for, my aim 
was to give but a sketch, not a complete system. I have 
detained you very long, yet how much more might be 
said, how much longer time devoted to show, even further, 
that the true interpretation of the Grospel, and the de- 
scription of the Prophet is found in those opinions cher- 
ished in this place. I shall add but a few words. Let 
it be understood — I wish to have it so — that what I 
have said, I have said in charity with the sincere and hon- 
orable of all denominations. In the present state of theo- 
logical opinion, it is impossible in defending what is felt 
to be truth, not to oppose what is felt to be error. Against 
such errors have ray observations been directed, not 
against those who hold them — against doctrine, not per- 
sonal character. In maintaining the doctrines of Unita- 
rianism, as being most consistent with the perfections of 
God, and best calculated to make men good and accepta- 
ble in his sight ; I have not intended to assert that none 
of those who reject those doctrines are good and accepta- 
ble. If I were unwise enough to say so, the voice of 
daily experience would contradict me ; if I were unchris- 
tian enough to say so, the very doctrines I uphold would 
condemn me. The very end of religion is moral excel- 
lence not opinion, character and not belief, and 1 would 
pray against being so foolish and sinful, as to *' neglect or 
cut down the tree, whose fruit is good and whose branches 
are flourishing, because I judge unfavorably of the soil 
in which it grows." Still I would maintain, explicitly 
and earnestly, that Unitarianism is the soil most favora- 
ble to the growth of moral excellence; not that those 
who receive it are always better than other men, for here 
again I speak of doctrines^ not personal character. Prac- 
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tice does not necessarily prove nor disprove the corrects 
ness of opinion, and if an individual will not permit the 
system he embraces, (let that system be what it may,) 
to influence his heart and life, his example must not be 
urged, neither for, nor against, that system. 

I have not spoken as the organ of any (Council, the 
delegated representative of any body of men. Though I 
am persuaded, that few, if any, Unitarians would refuse 
assent to the opinions I have stated, still, they are not 
responsible for what any individual may utter. 

I have spoken for myself, and for you who placed me 
here to explain, and recommend, and vindicate, what we 
both felt to be the truth. I Have chosen this time to speak, 
because, a few days ago and four years were numbered 
since I first stood here your elected minister ; * and at the 
return of such seasons, it is well to stop, look back, com- 
pare what has been with what is, that we may the better 
look forward, and resolve, what, if God pleases, shall be. 
What I have said to-day, is '< even the same that I said 
unto you from the beginning," the same great truths, 
which the study and observation of those four years, have 
taught me something better to understand, more deeply to 
feel, more firmly to maintain. I have stood alone, with 
DO voice but yours to encourage, no hands but yours to 
support, yet having these, I have not been afone; and 
wheii I look back on the unexpected measure of strength 
I have enjoyed, I feel that I may also reverently add, ** I 
am not alone, because the Father is with me." 

With that hope, which the mercies of the past inspire, 
let us go gladly on. Extending to others what we ask 
from them — the hand of Christian fellowship — but neither 

* This Sennon was first printed at Burlington, Vt. in 1826. 
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giving nor receiving it as favor, only as what is due from 
one sincere disciple to another. With manly charity for 
all, who say that men should *< worship in this mountain/^ 
or that *' Jerusalem is the place.'^ Firmly but fairly 
maintaining the belief, that wherever sincerity and up- 
rightness breathe the prayer, or perform the duty, God is 
there, to hear, to witness, and accept. Rejoicing in the 
assurance that " the hour cometh," and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship tJie Father, in spirit and 
in truth. 

The views we advocate must triumph — for ** truth is 
mighty," — over misconception, opposition, faint-hearted- 
ness The gathered shadows of darker ages are rolling back 
from the minds of men. The human intellect, which has 
so nobly started forward in the path of human science, is 
breaking away from the bondage of spiritual error, and 
hastening on to the light and liberty of religious truth. 
Here, some solitary individual, with patient research and 
unassisted endeavor, is throwing off, one by one, those 
doctrines which we have rejected. There, churches are 
erected and hundreds are pressing into them, with eager 
steps and thankful hearts. 

God's blessing will be on this Way, for it is His own 
Way. Though we shall pass along with the passing days, 
to where hope shall be realized, faith end in knowledge, 
and charity only remain ; — yet on earth, shall this " Way 
of the Lord," be trodden in security and gladness by his 
immortal offspring ; till the happy period shall come, when 
in the countless assemblies of the followers of Jesus, the 
ministers of his Gospel shall proclaim, " To us there is 
but ONE GOD the FATHER,'' and all the people shall 
say AMEN. 
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REPORT 



TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OP THE AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 



GxNTLEMEir, 

Having been called by yon to preside over the Theo- 
logical School recently established at Meadville, Penn., 
I embrace this opportunity to make my First Annual Re- 
port, of the necessity, the condition, and prospects of the 
School. 

The necessity of providing further means of theologi- 
cal education to liberal Christians, of whatever denom- 
ination, has been long felt in the western portion of our 
country. Efforts have been made, from time to time, for 
some years past, to furnish, either at a public school or 
by private teaching, better facilities for those who desired 
them in their preparation for the Christian ministry. 
The attempt which was made to open a school at Buf- 
falo, some years since, failed, on account of the derange- 
ment of the business of those who were most interested 
in its establishment. Individuals had generou.^ly offered 
to furnish instruction to any who were disposed to avail 
themselves of it ; but still nothing had been accomplished 
commensurate with the necessity of the case. The ne- 
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cessity was great. The institutions which were estab- 
lished for the promotion of theological education, were 
exclusive in their character, and poorly endowed. They 
were established, for the most part, to build up a sect, by 
teaching a creed. They were not founded for the pur- 
pose of training an enlightened ministry, by encouraging 
independent inquiry. Such institutions did not supply 
the want. There were enough of them, but they were 
not of the right stamp. There was no want of numbers, 
there was a want of the desired character. They 'were 
necessarily poorly endowed, from their multiplicity. Minds 
were cramped, not enlarged, by their narrow systems of 
instruction. The demand for a new school was not 
owing to a deficiency in the number of that kind of insti- 
tution, but to the system of instruction adopted in them. 

The mode of instruction adopted in those institutions, 
and their sectarian character, would ,not alone have ren- 
dered it necessary that another institution should be 
established. Had the population all received the opinions 
of these institutions, and subscribed to their articles of 
faith, the necessity would not have arisen for the founda- 
tion of another school. But such was not the case. Tens 
of thousands were scattered all through the West, who 
had no sympathy either with the institutions or the 
preaching of those whom they sent forth. Thousands of 
families had gone out from the vallies and hills of New 
England, from the free altars of her churches, who found 
themselves entirely cut off from religious sympathy and 
Christian ordinance. The baptismal water might not be 
sprinkled upon the foreheads of their children, or the 
sacramental bread broken for them, as a token of their 
love to the Saviour. The established ministry, instead of 
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furnishing them with spiritual manna, often held itself 
and its opinions up to reproach or suspicion. They 
cried for a more liberal class of religious teachers, men 
of more generous affections and comprehensive sym- 
pathies. Their hearts were yearning for kinder words, 
and tenderer treatment. They looked back to the altars 
they had left behind them, with a more intense as well as 
nobler desire than the Israelites felt in the wilderness, 
when they thought of Egypt. We, their kinsmen ac- 
cording to the flesh, and brothers in the church, had 
compassion upon them, and endeavored to relieve their 
distrust and satisfy their desires. Ministers were sent out 
from year to year, even to the detriment of the societies 
in New England, to break to them the bread of life. 
But the five loaves, among the five thousand, could not 
be multiplied to meet the wants of all. And the cry for 
aid, for the voice of the preacher, was growing louder 
and wider, and more imperative. It would not do to put 
out the fires on the altars at home, to kindle new fires 
abroad. There were not men enough in the field to sup- 
ply the New England pulpits. To meet this demand, 
thus imperatively and continually made, with increasing 
earnestness, the school at Meadville was established. 

Had there been no further reason for its establishment, 
it would seem that the work was a necessary one. But 
this was not the only reason. Other, and to my mind 
still weightier reasons existed, for the establishment of 
the school. There are thousands, s(?atiered all through 
the West, who are entirely dissatisfied with the old views 
of religion which they hear presented, and who, from 
want of better information, are waning into irreligion. 
They would rejoice to receive more libera], rational, 
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Christian views of Christianity. The dogmatism of sect?, 
the electioneering of ecclesiastic bodies, the tyranny of 
ecclesiastical dominion, they eschew and detest. Many 
of these persons have been acquainted with liberal and 
better views of Christianity, through the writings of our 
ministers, and would be ready to support a religious teacher 
of such views were he to be had. Such persons demanded 
our sympathy and aid, as well as those who had gone out 
from our own societies. The Calvinism of the West and 
the East is further asunder than the places themselves, 
and not a few, who leave Calvinistic churches here, unite 
with liberal Christians there. They find with them more 
sympathy than with those of their own name. Indeed, a 
continued accession is made to the number of liberal 
Christians through all the West ; and they needed minis- 
ters of a liberal character. Other institutions did not 
furnish them ; we must do so ; and to do it, as far as 
possible, the school was established. 

But this is not all. There is a large class of liberal 
Christians, whose wants this school is designed to supply. 
From the first movement towards its establishment they 
have taken a deep and active interest in its success. I 
refer to the Christian denomination. They are the advo- 
cates of free inquiry, and religious freedom. They have 
taken the same grounds on the rights of conscience and 
individual freedom which the Unitarians took in New 
England. They are a numerous body, numbering about 
one hundred and fifly thousand communicants, and fif- 
teen hundred preachers. They have an academy in New 
Hampshire, and another in Western New York. They 
are making exertions to establish a college in Ohio, and 
the building is, I believe, going up. They are an active^ 
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self-sacrificing, religious people. Their views of Christ* 
ian truth are so similar to those called Unitarian, that 
there is no difficulty in uniting our efforts with theirs in 
the support of a theological school. Indeed, as far as my 
intercourse with them is concerned, which, thus far, I 
am sorry to say has been rather limited, 1 find them of us, 
or find we are of them. Perhaps we have more fuel, they 
more fire. At any rate, they are anxious to assist the 
school. Their means, their prayers, are ours, and ours 
are theirs. One of their preachers remarked to me, that 
we must find the money, they would find the men. And 
men they can and will furnish, who are devoted to the 
work of the Gospel ministry ; men whose whole soul is 
an offering to the work ; men who will endure hardship 
to preach the gospel of the kingdom of God. These men 
are poor in the things of this world, save strong constitu- 
tions and firm health, but they are rich in faith, and have 
a treasure of perseverance which will not soon fail them. 
They are educated among the people to whom they are 
to minister, and will be able to meet their wants. They 
feel the need of more education, and are ready to make 
any sacrifice to obtain it. Some who have been in the 
ministry for some years, are at the school, endeavoring to 
prepare themselves more thoroughly for the work. Such 
men have a claim upon our aid, as well as Christian sym- 
pathy. They are fellow disciples with us of the Master; 
and though not called by the same name, their hearts and 
ours long for the same great objects, and are working for 
the same great end, — freedom from ecclesiastical tyranny 
and sin. The interest which this denomination have man- 
ifested in the school, is cheering to the heart. Their young 
men will go forth from the school to supply the wants not 
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only of their own churches, but also of ours. They will 
preach, as ihey ck> preach, a gospel which will satisfy the 
wants of our people in that region of country. Their 
people and ours can meet in the same church, bow before 
the same altar, and listen to the sam^ minister. How 
important, then, that we should establish a school which 
will educate men who will edify both denominations? 
Could there be a case supposed, more favorable fur illus- 
trating the truth, that in helping others we are helping 
ourselves? There are numerous societies of our Christ- 
ian friends that have no preaching, because no preacher 
is to be found ; and they have no means established to 
educate them as well as many of their societies require 
. them to be educated. The school will furnish both the 
means and the education; and by furnishing them, we 
are helping, to sustain societies where liberal Christians 
of other names can joyfully worship. 

These three reasons seem to be sufficient to show the 
necessity of the school. But it may be asked here, Why 
not educate these young men at Cambridge, and save the 
expense of another institution ? The question is a reason- 
able one, and should be answered. In the first place, the 
requisitions upon students who enter the school at Cam- 
bridge are so great, that many of the men of whom I 
speak could not connect themselves with that institution. 
And it would not be well to lower these requisitions, as 
they are never too high for the New England pulpit. 
Then the expense at Cambridge would be such, that 
these men could not. avail themselves of the means of 
instruction there furnished. Most of them, as before 
suggested, are poor, and could do but little for them- 
selves, and the church would not be willing to sustain 
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them entirely by its bounty ; nor would it be well to do so, 
e?en if it were willing. The distance, also, is so great, 
that the expense of travelling would be a burden ; and 
the different mode of living would, to a certain extent, 
render a change unpleasant, — hence undesirable. 

Such are some of the reasons which forbid students 
from the west coming to the extreme east, for the purpose 
of theological education. Whether they are theoretically 
satisfactory, or not, they are practically sufficient. A 
school at the West, adapted in its terms of admission to 
the general education of the people, in its mode of in- 
struction to the age and capacities of religious men who 
would enter the ministry, in its expenses to the small 
means of those who would enjoy its advantages, and the 
churches, in its liberality, breathing the comprehensive 
spirit of Christian charity, seemed imperatively demanded 
in the western country ; and it has been established 
through your liberality, and the munificence of an indi- 
vidual.* I have dwelt thus long upon the necessity of 
the establishment of such a school, because I am aware, 
that there are sound reasons why such institutions should 
not be multiplied. There is danger of making theologi- 
cal, as well as other education, poor and meagre, by 
dividing the funds which are contributed to its support. 
The present instance is to me not a division, but an addi- 
tion to the means of a sounder theological preparation for 
the ministry. To attempt to educate men at Cambridge, 
for that illimitable field of labor which opens to them in 
the West, is worse than vain. The kind of education, the 
expense, in a word, everything is against it. Give to the 
young men, who are entering upon the work of the min- 

* H. J. Huidekoper, Elsq. 
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istry in this region, the means of education, and they 
will be able to work more efficiently than men born and 
educated in New England ; for the most obvious of rea- 
sons, that they are already imbued with the western spirit. 
A few hundred dollars expended in furnishing the means 
of education here, will d^ more for the spread of a liberal 
faith, and a deep Christian charity, than the same number 
of thousands would do if expended there. I would not speak 
too strongly, but I am fully convinced, that the true mode 
of spreading through the western country rational views 
of Christianity, and supplying destitute societies of our 
own and the Christian denomination, is the support of 
the Theological School at Meadville. 

I turn now to make a statement of the present condi- 
tion of the school. Divinity Hall is a brick building, 
sufficiently large to accomodate the school with a chapel, 
capacious enough to seat two hundred persons ; and two 
lecture-rooms, of ample size for any number of students 
who may attend the exercises. There are about nine hun- 
dred volumes belonging to the library, and large additions 
have been made during the past few weeks ; so that the 
number must now amount to upwards of fifteen hundred. 
The Junior class, the only class of the last year, it being 
the first year of the school, consisted pf nine members. 
All of these remain another year, and there will probably 
be an addition of fiom ten to fifleen this year. The 
students who have attended the last year have been self- 
denying men, ** full of faith and the holy spirit." They 
have endured fatigue almost beyond what the human 
constitution will bear, to supply destitute pulpits, and 
continue their studies ; some have walked twenty, and 
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e?en thirty miles to preach ; rising at three o'clock on 
Monday morning, in order to return in season for the 
exercise of the class. In our scarcity of text-books, they 
would occupy the night in study, to give others a chance 
of using the book. Indeed, they are ready to make any 
sacrifice, to improve their knowledge of Christian the- 
ology. 

Boarding has been obtained in private families in the 
village, at reasonable rates, but not as low as should be 
obtained. It was impossible, in the commencement, to 
make every arrangement desirable. It was not known 
that any students would come; and if they should, we 
could not tell how they might prefer to live. For the 
coming year, better arrangements have been made. A 
house has been leased for the use of the students, and a 
small family hired to do their work, under the supervision 
of the professors. The entire cost of board, room-rent, 
fuel, tights, and washing, need not exceed, at the highest, 
one dollar per week, and may fall below it, if fourteen or 
more of the students unite in that mode of boarding. 
This brings the expense, exclusive of incidentals and 
clothing, down to forty dollars, or less, per year. This 
estimate is based upon the actual co$t of the establish- 
ment. It is not intended, that any money shall be made 
out of it. The cost of food is based upon the expenses 
of board in one of our New England colleges. At any 
rate, if the members of the school are willing to live, as 
I have no doubt they will be, economically, the above 
amount will cover their expenses. Surely, this is cheap 
enough. The demand upon the churches will be small, 
very small. If a student can receive thirty dollars a 
y ar from the churches, to aid him in his course, I have 
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no doubt he will raise the rest. At least, thirty dollars 
at Meadville will be as good to a young man there, as 
one hundred and twenty, which is a scholarship at Cam- 
bridge, are to a student here. 

The professors are sustained, as you know, one by the 
generous appropriation of your association, and his labors 
as preacher to the Congregational society in Meadville ; 
the other gives his time and services to the institution, — 
a most noble consecration ! Thus far, the condition of 
the school has been far more flourishing than I had dared 
to hope it would be. It has more than fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of its friends. 

As to its future prospects, it becomes us, perhaps, not 
to be too sanguine. At present, they appear well, — 
could not be better. It is intended to get incorporated 
during th^ year ; a step which must be taken with care. 
Most institutions are so tied up by their acts of incorpo- 
ration, that they are ever afterward perplexed in their 
operations. This we shall endeavor to avoid. 

Should the number of students increase, so that when 
the three classes are full, they would amount to twenty or 
thirty, it will probably be necessary to build a boarding- 
house ; it would be economical, as well as necessary to do 
so. The expense would be small, the advantages great ; 
we should escape the evil and expense of removing from 
house to house, and, more than all, could ornament the 
premises, and cultivate the taste by pleasant grounds. 
At present, however, it seems that the proper course to 
take, is to furnish the school with funds for the year. An 
appropriation of thirty dollars to needy and talented stu- 
dents would be well, as it seems necessary. They should 
not be wholly supported ; entire freedom from effort to 
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support one's self takes away independence, and renders 
one inefficient. Self-denial and eiTort must be practised 
while one is preparing for the ministry, would he succeed 
when he enters it. A man must know what it costs him 
to live, and feel that he can sustain himself, if he mean 
not to be tempted to sell his integrity for bread, when he 
goes out on his mission. Let the student practise rigid 
economy while in the school, but do not starve or over- 
work him. 

Our course of study is arranged for three years ; in 
such a manner, however, that students who wish can re- 
main one or two years only, and still no extra classes be 
needed. In this arrrangement much extra labor win be 
saved the teachers, and much will be gained by the stu- 
dents in opportunity of improvement. The first year of 
the regular course is adapted to give discipline, as well as 
information to the students. This is the more important, 
as many of them have not enjoyed the advantages of a 
good early education. Probably, as our experience in- 
creases, our system will need modifying. At present, it 
promises to work very well. 

Such, Gentlemen, appears to me to be the necessity, 
the present condition, and future prospects of our school. 
It was founded in the belief that it was needed, — that 
the western country required such an institution. The 
strong interest which has been manifested in it, by all 
liberal Christians, is prophetic of its success. Let it be 
sustained, and many will rejoice in a more rational and 
Christian teaching ; societies now destitute of preachers 
will be supplied ; our Christian friends, who have so cor- 
dially united with us in this work, will be enabled to 
educate their young preachers, to supply their waste 
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places; and our influence will go forth to modify the 
harsh features of the theology of other denominations. 
Unitarianism, under that name, may not rapid]y increase ; 
it probably will not. But that will increase which is bet- 
ter, — a more generous spirit among the sects ; a ipore 
rational exposition of the old theology; — and liberal 
opinions will be formed under other. names. Thus, by 
promoting the cause of theological education at the West, 
you will promote the interests of vital piety and Christian 
charity. 

Praying that your efforts in this work may be blessed, 
and that this school of the prophets may be a fountain of 
life to the church, 

I remain your servant in Christ, 

RuFus p. Stebbins. 

Mkadville, August, 1845. 
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It may be well to add a few particulars in a note, for the 
benefit of those who do not understand the character of the 
Theological School at Meadville. 

It is open to students of all denominations. No test is re- 
quired, in order to enjoy its advantages. A knowledge of the 
languages is not required of thef students, though it is highly 
desirable ; and aid will be given to such students as desire it 
in attaining a knowledge of them. It is not the design of the 
School to give instruction in the rudiments of the languages, 
and it will be done only in rare instances, the occupation of 
the professors not permitting more« 

The regular course of study in the School, which embraces 
three years, is similar to that at Cambridge, and other Theo- 
logical Schools in the country. During the first year, atten- 
tion is given to a few branches which are not taught in other 
institutions, owing to the higher character of their requisitions 
upon entering. It is not the object of the Teachers to fix their 
opinions upon the students, but to aid them in forming opinions 
for themselves. Freedom of investigation is encouraged and 
urged. 

The text-books and tuition are without charge to the stu- ^ 
dents. The Teachers receive no compensation from the 
^udents. 

Mr. Stebbins is sustained, in part, by a guarantee of a portion 
of his salary, for the term of five years, made by the Unitarian 
Association. Mr. Hosmer has no compensation but the pay- 
ment of his expenses, and the supply of his pulpit during his 
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absence to deliver to the School his lectures on Pastoral Care. 
Mr. Huidekoper generously gives his entire services to th^ 
School. 

It will be seen that the School has no funds, not even for 
indigent students. Should the Institution succeed, it will be 
seen from this statement^that funds will be needed to endow at 
least one professorship, and aid needy students, as well as to 
replenish the library. It is presumed that such funds can be 
raised as soon as good reason can be given why they should be. 
Already generous contributions have been made to start die 
School. A number of individuals have given scholarships of 
thirty dollars each, for indigent students. Such an amount, 
given to worthy young men, will enable many churches, in the 
destitute portions of our country, to receive an able and edu- 
cated pastor. 

There is reason to believe, from the interest manifested in 
this undertaking by the churches in New England, that the 
School will not languish for the want of funds ; that devoted 
ybung men will not be driven by poverty, by the want of thhrty 
dollars a year, from the verjp horns of the altar. To the lib- 
eral churches in the country the School looks for support ; it 
has faith that it will receive it 
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JESUS AND HIS DISCIPLES IN THE JEW- 
ISH SYNAGOGUES. 



The followiDg pages will contain an argument in sup- 
port of truth and charity, drawn from established and 
generally admitted Facts. 

The facts to be considered are these : — 

1. The nature and design ef the Jewish synagogue 
worship were substantially the same as those for which 
Christian worship was instituted. 

2. The Jews, in the time of our Saviour, were believers 
in the strict unity of God, and their worship, of course, 
must have been consistent with the Unitarian belief. 

3. Jesus and his Disciples were in the habitual prac- 
tice of assembling with the Jews in their synagogues, and 
of taking a part in the public ministrations. 

4. Though frequent controversies arose between them 
in relation to various other subjects, ihert was never any 
controversy between them in relation to the nature of 
God. 

If these several positions can be sustained, then these 
two inferences will be unavoidable. 
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1. That neither Jesus nor his Apostles ever taught 
anything, upon this subject, which was at variance with 
the common belief, and with the ordinary instructions of 
the synagogue. 

2. That, if it were to be conceded, that such a differ- 
ence existed ; they could not have deemed it of sufficient 
importance to justify them, in refusing to unite with those 
who differed, in all the services which it was customary 
to perform. 

We will examine the topics, as they are arranged under 
these different heads, that we may the better judge how 
far these inferences are warranted. 

First Fact. — The nature and design of the Jewish 
synagogue worship were substantially the same as those 
of Christian worship. Synagogues were bujlt for nearly 
the same objects as our present churches ; they were fre- 
quented from very nearly the same motives; and the 
services performed in them, were essentially of the same 
kind. 

Churches are built for the accommodation of the people 
who would like to attend them. Hence they must be 
numerous, and we find them in all places, where there is 
a sufficient population to support them. The same was 
the case with the synagogues. They were to be found, 
not only throughout all Judea, and the provinces adjacent, 
but in every region and in every city where the Jews 
resided in sufficient numbers to render them necessary or 
desirable. Thus, we read of the synagogues of the Liber- 
tines, and Cyrenians, and Alexandrians, in Africa; also 
of those in Cilicia and Asia. Mention is likewise made 
in the New Testament, of synagogues, in Antioch, Pisidia, 
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in Iconium, in Thessalonica, in Athens, in Corinth, at 
Ephesus, at Damascus, at Salamis, and many other places. 
In Jerusalem alone there are said to have been several 
hundred. And these were organized religious societies; 
having permanent officers and established regulations^ as 
we may find abundant proof in the Scriptures. Moreover, 
the ordinary gathering of the people, in their synagogues, 
was upon the Sabbath. However the fact might have 
been, we do not read of their assembling in them upon 
any other day. 

In Christian churches, the ordinary religious services 
are the following : — 

1. Prayer and praise. 

2. The readmg of the Scriptures. 

3. Religious instruction and exhortation. 

The same services were ordinarily performed in the 
synagogues. 

It is said of the Scribes and the Pharisees, that " they 
loved U>pray standing in the synagogues." So likewise 
we are told that ** Moses, of old time, hath in every city 
them that preach him, being read in the synagogues 
every Sabbath day*'*'* And it is recorded that when Paul 
and Barnabas, with their company, on one occasion, 
entered into the synagogue of Antioch, and had taken 
their seats, the rulers of the synagogue, after the reading 
of the law and the prophets, sent unto them, saying, 
** Men and brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation 
for the peopde, say on." 

Evidence of the same kind may be greatly multiplied, 
and more will be necessarily adduced in speaking of the 
practice of Jesus and his followers. This point may, 
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therefore, be regarded as established, and we will proceed 
to the next 

Second Fact. — The Jews, in the time of our Savioar, 
were all believers in the strict unity of God, and iheir 
worship, of course, must have been consistent with such 
a belief. 

This is generally, and I know not but universsidly, con- 
ceded by intelligent men, in all denominations. And the 
fact is usually accounted for, by saying, that the Jews had 
corrupted their religion, and departed irora the ancient 
faith of the nation. But this explanation, whether true 
or false, has nothing to do with my present purpose, and 
will, in no manner, affect the result of my argument. 
All I wish now to establish, is the fact itself, without any 
reference to its causes. So far as relates to the Messiah, 
the Jews were looking for nothing more than a temporal 
deliverer — a triumphant earthly monarch, who should 
e^blish his throne at Jerusalem, and deliver them from 
the power of their oppressors. This, too, is generally 
admitted even by Trinitarian critics and expositors. Says 
Thomas Haitwell Home, in his '* Introduction to the 
Knowledge and Study of the Holy Scriptures ; " ** What 
was thus figuratively spoken (that is, by the prophets in 
relation to the character and office of Christ,) the Jews 
had expounded literally; «nd these traditionary exposi- 
tions, being transmitted from generation to generation, 
produced in the Jews a notion of a. mighty temporal 
prince." '* They looked for a prince, of they knew not 
what, high extraction." " They were pleasing themselves 
with gaudy dreams of greatness; and with the prospect 
of conquest and empire." " They hoped to enjoy certain 
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rights and privileges above the rest of mankind. They 
expected to become lords of the nations, and to have Jero^ 
salem for the seat of empire." Of course, with such views 
and expectations, respecting the mature and character of 
the Messiah, it b impossible that they should have been 
believers in his supreme divinity. 

But if no such concessions had been made, and* if we 
had DO evidence of the fact, beyond what we can find 
upon the pages of the New Testament, I see not how 
any one, who reads it carefully, can avoid coming to the 
same conclusion. 

The very first of all the commandments, and one which 
was deemed of so much importance, in the Jewish 
economy^ that every possible method was adopted to im- 
press it upon the minds and hearts of the people ; and 
they were directed to teach the words to their children^ — 
to talk of them when sitting in their houses and walking 
by the way — when rising up to labor, and when lying 
down to rest ,' to bind them for a sign upon their hands — 
to make them as frontlets between the eyes — and to 
"write them upon the posts and doors of their houses, so 
that they might never be frcmi sight nor from mind ; 
began with this remarkable, and emphatic declaration. 
** Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.*' 
And so strictly did they always adhere to this fundamental 
truth, that never, except when they were occasionally 
beguiled into the idolatry of the surrounding Gentile 
nations, would they tolerate even the least seeming vida- 
tion of it. 

Especially was this the case, when Jesus came among 
them, unfolding the principles of the Gospel, and proclaim- 
ing that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. For when 
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a certain Scrib6 came to him, asking him, ''Master, 
which is the first commandment of all ? " and Jesus, in 
reply, repeated to him these words of the law; the Scribe 
answered, ** Well, master, thou hast said the truth, for 
there is one God, and there is none other but HeJ* 

How ready the Jews were to cavil and find fault, and 
to make the most, and the worst, out of any merely inci- 
dental remark, particularly when it was supposed to 
derogate in the least from the honor which is due to the 
Father, is manifest from their conduct towards him, and 
their treatment of him, on various occasions. 

He merely said to them, " My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work ; '* and they- sought to kill him, because he 
had called God his Father — making himself, as they 
affirmed, equal with God. He merely declared himself 
to be one with God, in the same sense that he prayed that 
all his disciples might become one, and immediately they 
took up stones to stone him, because, according to their 
perversion of hisjneaning, he had spoken blasphemy, and 
being a man, Aac? ** made himself GodJl He said, " Here- 
after ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the right hand 
of power," and the high priest rent his clothes, and cried 
out, *' Behold now ye have heard his blasphemy." " What 
further need have we of witnesses ? " So extremely sen- 
sitive were they in relation to everything, which they 
deemed an encroachment upon the divine prerogatives ; 
so exceedingly jealous were they, for the honor of <jod, 
and the unrivalled glory of his natural attributes, and the 
perfections of his character. 

And the Jews are still believers in the same doctrine. 
In every Jewish synagogue, within the broad circumfer- 
ence of the globe, the strict personal unity of God is pro- 
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fessed and taught. Wherever among this extraordinary 
and widely scattered people, Moses and the prophets con- 
tinue to be ready the same belief is prevalent. Wherever 
an individual can be found, who still adheres to the faith 
of his fathers, he will assent to the words of the Jewish 
creed, "I believe with a perfect faith that the 
Creator is one, that no unity is like his, and that 
he alone, our God, was and is, and shall be." 

All this will serve to corroborate the statement, that the 
Jews, in the time of our Saviour, could not have been 
Trinitarians. The Jewish Rabbins did not so teach. 
The Jewish people did not thus believe. 

Third Fact. — Jesus and his disciples were in the 
habitual practice of assembling with the Jews in their 
synagogues, and of participating in their religious wor- 
ship. 

We are informed, in the Gospel of Luke, that Jesus 
''taught in their synagogues, being glorified of all.'' 
And that ''he came to Nazareth where he had been 
brought up, and, as his custom was^ he went into the 
synagogue, on the Sabbath day, and stoo^ up for to 
read." 

We are informed, in the Acts of the Apostles^ that 
when Paul and Silas had passed through Amphipolis and 
Apollonia, "they came to Thessalonica^ where was a 
synagogue of the Jews ; and Paul, as his manner was^ 
went in unto them, and three Sabbath days reasoned with 
them out of the Scriptures." 

And other passages, of similar import^ might easily be 
adduced. 

It is evident, therefore, that Jesus did not require his 
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followers, to forsake the Jewish worship, nor to withdraw 
themselves from the instructions of the synagogues, on ac- 
count of any difference of religious belief. Nor is there 
a single instance upon record, in which they are known 
to have done it. He did admonish them to beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. He did ex* 
hort them not to follow their evil example. He did express 
to them the most frequent cautions and warnings, against 
the errors of practice, of which the Pharisees were guilty, 
in their vain endeavors to keep the outside fair, while all 
was corruption within. But he nowhere warned them 
against any errors of belief, upon the subject under con- 
sideration. He nowhere forbade them to mingle with the 
Jewish assemblies, and to listen with attention and respect 
to the opiotons of their rulers and dders. On the con- 
trary, he said to them expressly ; <* The Scribes and the 
Pharisees sit in Moses' seat. All, therefore, that they 
bid you observe, that observe and do ; but do not after 
their works, lor they say and do not." The Jews had 
agreed already that if any tnan did confess him to be the 
Christ, he should be put out of the synagogue. And 
JesQS forewarned his discipkss of the danger which they 
would incur, if they remained faithful to his cause. But 
we never read of any similar action on the part of his 
disciples. On the contrary^ we no sooner hear of thetr 
being driven from one synagogue, than we find them in 
another ; and as Paul asserts, '* not disputing with any 
man, oeither raising np the people, neither in the syn- 
agogues, 4ior in the city," but worshipping the God of 
their fathers, and " believing all things that are written 
in the law and the prophets." 
Thus the third point is Sustained. 
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Fourth Fact — Frequent controversies arose b^ween 
the unbelieving Jews and the disciples of our Lord, upon 
various other subjects ; but there wa» never any in rela* 
tion to the nature of God. 

Notwithstanding the orderly and peaceable disposition 
of the early Christian believers — notwithstanding they 
had endeavored tcf live in all good conscience, and to 
afford no just occasion for opposition and strife ; yet it is 
well known to all, who are familiar with the events which 
are recorded in the New Testament, that dissensions and 
disturbances were very frequent on their account. The 
Jews could not tolerate, what they regarded as a new and 
pernicious heresy. They could not endure the teflection, 
which its growing prevalence must necessarily force upon 
their minds, that they had rejected, and crucified, the 
Messiah, their prince. There was a prejudice against 
the very name of the sect and its leader. There was an 
equal prejudice against the soul-humbling doctrines which 
they taught. Hence all the persecutions which were 
continually raised against the converts to the Christian 
faith. 

The particular causes of ofience are stated in con-p 
nexion with the various instances, recorded in their history, 
of violence and wrong to which the believers were ex- 
posed. 

Sometimes they were accused of speaking blasphemous 
words against Moses and against Grod i and then again of 
uttering blasphemy against the temple and the law ; be- 
cause, as they testified, ** we have heard him say, that this 
Jesus shall destroy this place, and change the customs 
which Moses delivered unto us." Sometimes they were 
* cast out,' merely for asserting that Jesus was the Christ, 
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and that God had raised him from the dead ; sometimes 
for making converts among the Gentiles, and for bringing 
Greeks, as they supposed, into the temple; and some- 
times upon the more vague and groundless charge, of 
being men, who were endeavoring '<to turn the world 
upside down." 

There was one question which produced dissension 
even among the believers themselves. Almost every 
church which the Apostles planted was troubled with it, 
and they called a council, in vain, to settle it. In spite 
of their authority, the controversy raged, and serious 
divisions, and direct opposition, in many cases, were the 
consequences. It was the question, whether Gentile con- 
verts should be compelled to observe the law of Moses ? 

Now, in all this multitude of accusations, with or with- 
out apparent cause, among all the offences, which were 
charged against them, whether believed, or feigned — 
among all the discussions, which ever arose in relation to 
all manner of subjects in the synagogues or in the 
churches; it is veryjemarkable, that there should not be 
one^ in relation to that subject, with respect to which the 
Jews were, as we have seen, so peculiarly sensitive — not 
one- in relation to a doctrine, now deemed essential, but, 
then so utterly at variance with the popular belief. The 
fiible records none ; and no intimation is given by any of 
its writers that such an accusation was ever made, or that 
such ti question was ever agitated. 

Now what shall we do with these Facts ? We cannot 
deny them ; and what other inferences can we draw than 
those which were stated at the beginning ? 

The conclusion appears to be unavoidable, that this 
was a subject, with reference to which there was no 
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material difference of opinion. Controversies and con- 
tentions must inevitably have arisen, unless this had been 
the case. It is impossible to reconcile these facts, upon 
any other supposition. Jesus and his disciples, therefore, 
taught just what the Jews themselves believed and taught, 
namely, that " There is one God, and there is none 

OTHER BUT HE.*'^ 

But suppose that we were to surrender this argument. 
Suppose that we were to admit, merely for the sake of the 
admission, that a difference upon this subject really ex- 
isted ; anrd that while the Jews held to the strict unity of 
God, Christ and the first preachers of the Gospel incul- 
cated the doctrine of the Trinity. What must be our 
conclusion then? 

Certainly, it can be no other than this; that Christ and 
the early Christians did not regard the difference upon 
this point of sufficient importance to justify a separation, 
or a refusal to unite in the same religious services with 
those who were strong in the Unitarian belief 

Admit this inference, and then there is another. 

If Jesus did not hesitate to teach in the synagogues, in 
connexion with the rulers and elders — if his disciples did 
not scruple to join in acts of devotion upon each returning 
Sabbath day, with the multitude of the Jewish people ; 
then, surely, there can be no good reason why such 
scruples should be cherished, and such differences should 
be regarded as insurmountable, under similar circum- 
stances, now. If the great Head of the Church, and 
those who were its earliest members, believed it to be 
right to hold religious intercourse and fellowship with 
those who maintained that ** God is one, and that there 
is no unity like his," — then surely they who are less 

TOL. XIX. — NO. 218. 2 
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inspired, and less dtmncy sboold pavse, and consid^ w^, 
before they pronoonce it wrong. 

Thus, upon the one hand, we have a strong presomp^ 
tire argument in support of Gospel truth ; and on the 
other, an argument no less conclusiTe for the exercise of 
Christian charity. 

If either shall prove convincing to those who have been 
exercised by doubts, a great good will be accomplished ; 
and a sufficient recompense will be rendered for the eibrt 
which has been made. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT. 



There is no doctrine which deserves better to be studi- 
ed by the light of history than that of the Atonement. 
The idea of Reconciliation is the central point of Christ- 
ian doctrine, and it may almost be said of all religion, 
since it contains the thought on which the necessity of 
religion is based, — that of man's separation from God, 
and union with God. 

Unitarians have not sufficiently understood the mean- 
ing of this doctrine. They have justly rejected the Ortho- 
dox form of it, and have exposed, by irresistible argu- 
ments, the fallacies on which it rests, and the inconsist- 
encies in which it is involved. But they have not as yet 
adequately replaced this form of doctrine by any other. 
Here, as elsewhere, they have done more in the polemical 
than in the dogmatical department of theology. Their 
criticism has been excellent, their positive teaching not so 
good. Their views, as hitherto presented, do not, we be- 
lieve, sufficiently explain two important phenomena ; first, 
the great stress laid in the New Testament upon the work 
of Christ, in its relation to the forgiveness of sin ; and 
second, the importance assigned to this doctrine by the 
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Christian Church and by Christian experience in all ages. 
These two facts must be adequately accounted for by any 
theory of the Atonement which is expected to maintain 
its place as a permanent solution of this question. That 
Unitarian theology has not yet done justice to this doc- 
trine is not brought as a reproach against it. It has had 
its own work to do, and this has hitherto been one rather 
of destruction than of construction. But now, this work 
is well-nigh done, and everywhere men are beginning to 
build. We may now hope to have a more positive system 
of theology, and with the rest, more justice will be done 
to the positive side of the doctrine of Atonement. Mean- 
time, we may help to prepare for this, by taking a brief 
survey of the past history of the doctrine. Our survey 
must be very cursory, for our limits compel us, however 
reluctantly, to abstain from touching any but the most 
prominent points. 

In surveying the course of this doctrine we are struck by 
three periods distinctly marked, which present themselves 
immediately to our observation. The first, which may be 
called the Mythic period, extends from an early point of 
Christian antiquity to the eleventh century, during a pe- 
riod of nearly a thousand years. During the whole of 
this time, the prevailing idea was of a controversy between 
Christ and the devil for the souls of men, and the work of 
Christ was mainly to redeem men from the power of the 
devil, by paying the ransom due to him on account of 
their sins. The second is the Scholastic period, extend- 
ing from the eleventh century to the Reformation, and 
during this period the leadrng notion was legal, and the 
work of Christ was to satisfy the justice of God by paying 
the debt legally incurred by the sinner. The third is the 
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period from the Reformation to the present time, and the 
leading thought has relation to the government of God, the 
work of Christ being mainly to produce an impression on 
the human mind, by manifesting God^s hatred of sin, his 
respect for his law, or his forgiving love. 

Throughout the whole of this time we see that the doc- 
trine is in progress. It passes from the most theoretical 
to the most practical form. The work of Christ is at first 
something wholly outward, out of men, out of the world ; 
it is at last wholly inward, a work taking place in the in- 
terior soul. It is at first objective, it is finally subjective. 
Atonement is at first a transaction between God and 
Satan, in the supernatural world ; then it becomes a trans- 
action between God and man, in which God is to be sat- 
isfied ; and then an influence exercised upon the human 
mind by which man is to be redeemed. But after reach- 
ing this extreme point of subjectivity, a reaction takes 
place, and in the systems which have followed from the 
philosophy of Kant, Schelling and Hegel, there has been 
an attempt to combine the objective and subjective forms ; 
in other words, to represent the Atonement as a transac- 
tion in which God is reconciled to man, as well as man 
reconciled to God. 

Returning therefore to the first period, which we have 
called the mythic period of the doctrine, we shall see that 
the writers of the early church, taking a partial view of 
the New Testament statements concerning the work of 
Christ, and seizing on a particular class of Scripture ex- 
pressions, constructed a theory in accordance with the 
habits of thought peculiar to their age. 

The New Testament ascribes a great variety of influ- 
ences to the death of Christ, and uses a multitude of 
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expressions in relation to it. Many of these are highly 
figurative, as where Christians are said to ^* wash their 
robes white in the blood of the Lamb/' and many are 
naturally borrowed from the Jewish ritual and sacrifices. 
But there are two principal influences, relating to the two- 
fold consequences of sin, as separating us from God and as 
depraving our nature. The work of Christ, in relation to 
the first, is called in the New Testament reconciliation, in 
relation to the second, redemption. The first removes the 
guilt of sin, the second its power. By the first we are 
forgiven, by the second we are cleansed from all un- 
righteousness. Now the first of these effects was of too 
inward, subjective and spiritual a character, to suit the 
tone of thought in the early church. They passed by, 
therefore, the fact of Reconciliation ; and took hold of the 
fact of Redemption, as comprising the chief part of the 
work of Christ. And seizing a single expression of Scrip- 
ture in relation to this, they built their whole theory on 
its literal application. The word thus taken as the foun- 
dation of their system was the word ** Ransom,^* a word 
used by Christ* of himself, and applied also to his work 
by the Apostles. ** A ransom,'^* they argued, ** is paid to 
deliver captives from the hands of their enemies. But if 
Christ gave his life as a ransom for us, to whom did he 
give it 1 It must have been to an enemy who held us cap- 
tive. And who could this be except the devil ? ^' Thus 
argued, for example, Irenseus, contending against the 
Gnostic8,t who endeavored to take a more spiritual view 

• Matt. XX. 28. Mark x. 45. Titus ii. 14. 1 Peter i. 18, etc. 

i The Gnostic views of the death of Christ were quite different 
from each other. Thus Basilides admitted a real death of Jesus, 
but only of the man Jesus, and denied the power of his death to 
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of the death of Christ. Irenseus was the first* who at- 
tempted anything like a doctrinal development of the notion 
of Redemption. His theory was this. Men, throagh sin, 
become the prisoners of the devil. Christ, being perfectly 
just, the devil has no just power over him. By causing 
him to be put to death, the devil therefore made himself 
liable in turn to a penalty, and Christ accepts the freedom 
of his prisoners as his due. He, by his death, pays their 
ransom, and sets them free. This theory was supported 
by those texts which speak of a victory over the devil.t 

Origen supplied the defects in the system of Irensus, 
and developed the doctrine further. He is more mythic 
in his view than Irenseus, for he explains the motives which 
led the devil to cause the crucitixion of Jesus, a point which 
Irensus had left in obscurity. Origen regarded good and 
evil as in constant conflict, and considered every good 
action of a good man as a victory gained over evil and the 
demoniac world. Every martyr-death is a victory. The 



redeem others. Marcion taught that the sufferings of Jesus were 
to be regarded as those of the Divine Being, but were not to be con- 
sidered as real, but only symbolic, representing the truth that man 
must die to this world and to all material things. Valentine said 
that the Psychic Christ, not the Pneumatic, (the soul, not the spirit, 
the humanity, not the divinity,) suffered on the cross. This, 
according to him, typified the truth that in the Absolute becoming 
one with itself, all finite existence is reconciled with it-^JBaitr, 
Christ. Gnosis, p. 140. 

* The early Fathers were occupied almost entirely in opposing the 
Gnostic Docetic tendencies, and in proving the reality of the death 
of Jesus. Ignatius, Tertullian, etc. say a great deal of the recon- 
ciling power of the death of Jesus, but not definitely enough to give 
any distinct doctrinal idea.— Baur, von der VeriOhnung^ p» 26* 

tColoss. ii. 15. Heb. ii. 14. 1 John iii. 8. 
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demons are well aware of this, but blinded by their hatred, 
forget it, and cause the death of the good. But in doing 
so they destroy their own power.* Thus was the de?il 
deceived, when through hatred to the goodness of Jesus, 
he caused him to be murdered. He was then obliged to 
accept his soul as a ransom for sinners. The death of 
Christ differs from that of other martyrs only in this, that 
his death brought good to all men. 

The theory, thus developed by IrensBus and Origen, 
held its place for many centuries with little alteration. 
The right of the devil over men was fully admitted. Au- 
gustine regarded it as the right of property. According 
to him, Adam was conquered by the devil in fair fight, and 
made his slave by the laws of war, and according to the 
same laws all his descendants were slaves also.f Leo the 
Great considered the devil to have only a tyrannical right. 
Others thought man to be only in the power of the devil. 
Some, as Theodoret and Hilary of Poictiers, spoke of re- 
demption as a battle, in which Christ has conquered the 



* Origen taught that good works magically, by a secret wonderful 
power, upon evil. He refers those who doubt to the Heathens, who 
believed that cities and nations had been saved by the voluntary 
devotion of some heroic characters. Origen also regards the death 
of Chrsit as a sacrifice offered to God, and contends that a sin can 
never be forgiven without a sacrifice. Yet this necessity is not 
deduced from the notion of divine justice, consequently it contains 
no idea of substituted suffering. The purity of the sacrifice takes 
away the sin, and in its beauty the evils of men vanish away. The 
beauty of the sacrifice would lead God to forgive, but the devil's 
claim remains, and that is satisfied by the soul of Jesus as a ransom. 
We must not look for perfect consistency in these early fathers. 

t Augustine wavers in his view, and in some places seems to take 
an opposite one. 
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devil, and set free his prisoners. The notion of a contract^ 
however, was more usual, and it was accurately explained 
how the devil was deceived into accepting the life of Christ 
as a ransom. Gregory of Nyssa tells us that he was at- 
tracted by the sublimity of Christ's works, and did not 
perceive the divinity under the veil of the flesh. ** Under 
the bait of the flesh,'' he says, " the hook of the divinity 
was concealed.'' This figure of the hook and bait runs 
through many of the Fathers down to Peter Lombard. 

Objections were made to this view, from time to time, 
by one and another, and even those who held it seem often 
inconsistent with themselves in their statements. It was 
opposed by Gregory Nazianzen, John Damascene and 
others. But it had taken such strong hold of the mind of 
the age, that it contihued the prevailing view. And even 
after it had been rejected by Anselm and Abeiard, and its 
inconsistencies fully pointed out, the famous Orthodox 
teacher, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, defended it with ex- 
treme bitterness against its opposers. Peter Lombard, 
Bishop of Paris, A. D^ 1164, whose ** Four Books of Sen- 
tences" was the text book of every student, and com- 
mented upon by every great theologian, holds to a certain 
right in the devil over the souls of men. In fact, so long 
as they clung to the literal idea of redemption, they were 
compelled to return to the view of an atonement offered 
to the devil. 

The second period is that of Scholasticism. But what 
was scholasticism ? Baumgarten Crusius says, **The school 
separating itself from the Church, and endeavoring to gain 
an independent existence." Hegel, going deeper, says, 
" First come the Church Fathers, then the Church Doc- 
tors." First come those who give life to the Church, then, 
life needing light, there arise those who shall teach it. 
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In the first period of the Church, the direction of its 
activity was to produce the contents or substance of doc- 
trine ; in the second, or scholastic, to gi?e arrangement 
and form. To systematize and reconcile the various 
doctrines which had come to be regarded as Orthodox; 
to harmonize the whole into a complete system of theology ; 
by innumerable distinctions, and the most subtle defini- 
tions, to enfold and penetrate every theological question 
with the sharpest thought; such was the work of the 
dialectic scholasticism of the middle ages. But at the 
very beginning of this period appears a book, which was 
destined, by the power of its author's genius, to make an 
epoch in theology, and especially in the history of this 
doctrine. 

Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, born 1034; scholar 
and successor of Lanfranc, the opponent of Berengarius ; 
in his celebrated book, "Cur Deus homo?" lays the 
foundation of the Church doctrine of substituted punish- 
ment. A realist in philosophy, proving the existence of 
God by assuming the reality of general ideas, in an argu- 
ment which has been commended by Leibnitz and Hegel ; 
he carries into theology the same strong confidence in 
necessary truths, and endeavors to found the doctrine of 
the Atonement on a basis of absolute necessity. He 
sweeps away, with the boldness of an independent thinker, 
the whole doctrine of the rights of the devil, declaring 
that the devil has a right to nothing but to be punished. 

Anselm begins his treatise by asking*, Why was it 
necessary that God should become man in order to redeem 
mankind ? His answer is. Because only so could the guilt 
of sin be atoned for. He defines sin to be, net giving to 
God his due* But man owes God all that comes within 
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the sphere of his free will. Whenever he omits to pay 
this debt, he dishonors God, and commits sin. How can 
satisfaction be made to God for his dishonor ? It cannot 
be made by us, since at any moment we already owe God 
all that we can do. All that we can do, therefore, only 
fulfils our present duty, and prevents us from falling into 
new sin, but cannot satisfy for past sin. Since the gifl of 
a universe ought not to tempt us to omit a single duty, it is 
eyideni that each duty outweighs the universe, and for 
each omission of duty we owe to God more than a uni- 
verse. Evidently, therefore, we cannot ourselves satisfy 
God for our past sin. But satisfaction must be made, or 
punishment inflicted ; for only by punishing sin, or receiv- 
ing satisfaction for sin, can God's honor be maintained. 
That it ought to be maintained is evident ; since as there 
b nothing in the universe greater or better than God, to 
maintain God's honor is most just, and the best thing for 
the whole universe. If God were to forgive sin without 
satisfaction being made for it, it would be a disorder in 
his kingdom. Sin, in that case, being subject to no law, 
would enjoy greater freedom than goodness. Now, as 
God's honor can be preserved in two ways, either by pun- 
ishing sin, or receiving satisfaction for it, why does God 
choose satisfaction instead of punishment 1 Anselm gives 
two reasons, first, because so sublime a work as man's 
rational nature should not be created in vain, or suffered 
to perish ; second, because the number of the redeemed 
being absolutely fixed, and some of the angels having 
fallen, their number must be supplied from among men. 
Man must, therefore, be enabled to satisfy God for his sin, 
in order that he may be saved. But to satisfy God, we 
have seen that he must give God more than the universe, 
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that is, more than all that is not God. But only God 
himself is this — therefore God himself roust make the 
satisfaction. But it is man who owes the debt, therefore 
God must be man to make satisfaction. Hence the 
necessity of the Incarnation of the Son of God, or of the 
God-man. To make satisfaction, this God-man must pay 
something which he does not himself owe on his own ac- 
count. As a man he owes perfect obedience for himself; 
this then cannot be the satisfaction. But being a sinless 
man, he is not bound to die ; his death, therefore, as the 
death of a God-man, is the adequate and proper satisfac- 
tion. In return for so great a gift, the Father bestows 
what the Son desires, namely human redemption. These 
are the essential steps of the famous argument of Ansel m.* 
Many serious objections may be urged against this 
theory, and the same scholastic acuteness which Anselm 
showed in building it up was manifested by other scho- 
lastic Doctors in criticising it. Their minds were too 
penetrating not to discover its main defect ; namely, that 
the idea on which it is based, of the absolute preponder- 
ance of the Divine Justice over the Divine I^ve, is a mere 
supposition. Peter Abelard, born 1079, the great Ration- 
alist of the middle ages, criticises and opposes it in his 

* It will be seen that, according to Anselm, Christ's death was 
not vicarious punishment. He did not endure punishment in the 
place of sinners. On the contrary, the idea of satisfaction excludes 
that of punishment, God is satisfied either by satisfaction or pun- 
ishment. '* Necesse est ut omne peccatum satisfactio out pvoa 
sequatur." The death of Christ satisfies God's holiness, because it 
was a free act of goodness which was equal to all the good acts which 
men had omitted to perform. The notion of vicarious punishment 
was introduced afterward by the Lutheran Reformers, when they 
distinguished between the active and passive obedience of Christ. 
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CommenUry on Romans. He places the reeonciling power 
of the death of Jesus in its awakening in us an answering 
love, which conquers our sinfulness. Those who foresaw 
this revelation of the goodness of God were influenced by 
it also.* Robert Pullen, teacher at Oxford, 1 130, agrees 
wkh Abelard. So also, on the whole, do Peter Lombard 
and Hugo St. Victor. 

With Peter Lon^bard begins the period of Snmmists, or 
system-making Doctors. Their object was totality. They 
attempted to give a solution to every theological question 
which could be asked. Their usual course is to state the 
question, then adduce the arguments from Scripture and 
the Fathers in favor of each side, then the conclusion, iii 
which they endeavor to find a way of reconciling the 
opposite views. On these great theologians, overrated 
once, underrated now, we would gladly dwell, did our limits 
permit. Bonaventura, the Seraphic Doctor, (horn 1221) 
handles this subject with great clearness and simplicity. 
He almost adopts Anselm's theory, and then lets it fall by 
denying the absolute necessity of satisfaction. God, he 
says, being omnipotent, might have chosen some othe^ 
way. But when the reason has seen a thing to be neces- 
sary, it is absurd to place above this necessity the abstract 
notion of an Omnipotence which may make it unneces- 
sary. For in this case, the notion really uppermost is that 
of the entire incomprehensibility of God, which of course 
overthrows every theory founded on a supposed knowledge 
cif his attributes. 

* In proof of which he-quotes the text, "The multitudes which 
lunt hrfsre^ and followed, cried, saying, Hosanna to the Sod ol 
David." 
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The theory of St Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic Doo 
tor, (born 1224} is chiefly distinguished by its doctrine of 
'* satisfactio superabundans.^' Christ has restored to God 
more than was taken from him by human sin. This sur- 
plus became afterward a stock of merit belonging to the 
church, and was the ground on which it based the right 
of selling indulgences. In the main Aquinas agrees with 
Anselm, nevertheless he also gives up the absolute nepes- 
sity of satisfaction. 

Opposed to St. Thomas stands Duns Scotus, (flourished 
1300) the Subtle Doctor, whose view directly contradicts 
that of Anselm. He denies the infinite guilt of sin and 
the infinite merit of Christ, declaring that guilt and merit 
take ^their character from their subject not their object. 
He declares that the belief of the infinite character of sin, 
involves Manicheism. Sin, however, though notintensivelif 
infinite (in itself) is extensively/ so (in its results.) By 
thus denying the infinite nature of sin, Anselm's theory is 
cut up by the roots. He denies the necessity of the death 
of Christ, and even asserts that it is possible that a mere 
man might have atoned for us. Anything which God 
chose to accept as an atonement would be^. In other 
words, God's will is not conditioned by any necessity, bat 
s absolutely supreme. And here is the radical diflerence 
between the Scotists and Thomists, the one aUributing to 
God an unconditioned will, the other a will conditioned by 
the laws of his nature. From this point the schplastiqs 
divided into ^these two parties, though the majority were 
Scotists. The church, however, decided for the doctrine 
of Thomas, as seeming most to favor church authority. 
It was adopted by the Boll Unigenitua, The id^aof ac<:€|»- 
tatio is found, however, in a great variety of systems, from 
the time of Scotus down, 

X 
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And now we come to the third great epoch in the 
history of oar doctrine, which commences with the Refor- 
mation. 

The peculiarity of the Protestant Reformation, as of alt 
troe reformations, consists in its being a falling back upon 
personal experience. Wearied with the forms of Scholas- 
ticism^ men were impelled to reject e?ery thing which was 
not based in a moral need, or an immediate and practical 
religious interest. The Reformation therefore was the 
great turning point, where the mind passed from the Out- 
ward to the Inward, from objectivity to subjectivity, and 
became conscious of its own freedom. Nothing, which 
could not be legitimated by an inward experience was 
henceforth to be regarded as true. Hence the importance 
of Faith, or the deepest personal element in man. 

The principal difference between the Lutheran theology 
and that of Anselm was significant of this change. An- 
selm's doctrine was based in the necessity of the Divine 
nature, Luther's in a need of human nature. Anselm 
asked. How shall God be satisfied ? Luther, How shall 
man be justified? 

In answering this question, the Lutheran theologians 
maiolained the doctrine of an infinite evil in sin, but ' 
changed the satisfaction of Anselm into an equivalent. A 
They also made the distinction between the active and 
passive obedience of Christ, which vvas not known to the 
theory of Anselm. Their view was, that man, by disobey- 
ing the law of God, was justly e]q>osed to punishment, but 
Christ is punished in his place, and he thus becomes free. 
Yet he is still bound to obey God and lead a life of perfect 
goodness, in order to be saved. Christ fulfils this obliga- 
tion for him by his holy life. The suffering he ought to 
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bear, Christ bears; the duty he ought to perform » Christ 
lierforms. The satisfaetion, therefore, before coafined to 
the death of Christ, is now extended to his life ; and now 
first is Christ considered as being pun'tshed in the piace 
of the sinner. God also is now regarded as a sovereign, 
.bound to uphold his laws, bstead of a creditor, claiming 
his due.* We see in this the beginning of the change 
from the legal to the governmental view.f 

* A ftrong opposition was made to the Lutheran distinction of 
active and passive obedience by John Piscator, a reformed theolo* 
gian, at the end of the 16th century. Piscator argued, from the 
definition of justification SnRom. iv. 6, 7, that the imputation of SoT" 
giveness and active obedlenee are not two parts ol JnstlficatioB^ but 
one and the same, Christ, be maintains* as a man, wAs bowid to 
obey God on his own account, and his active obedience cannot tiiere- 
fore be credited to us. His obedience in suffering, therefore* was 
the only cause of our being forgiven. If his active obedience if 
imputed to us, God is paid twice for our sins. Again, if bis active 
obedlenee is Imputed to us, we are not bound to obey for oursdvei. 
The Lutherans, in reply, argued that we could only be justified by 
actual obedience to God*s commaxuiments. As no one obeyed these 
for himself, Christ must obey for us. But Piscator replied, ^ The 
law demands punbhment or obedience, not both.*' This controversy 
forms an important epoch In the history of the doctrine. 

t Oriander ought to be mentleoed here, wbo, abeot t^ year ISM, 
began in the Protestant Church the opposition to the forenaic er 
declaratory view of the work of Christ, declaring justification to be 
a real act, conveying holiness to the soul, and forming Christ within 
us. He says a thief Is not made just by being pardoned, and saved 
' from the gallows. He calls it blasphemy to say that God declares a 
man just without making him so, for it is saying diat God dedaret 
what is not trae. Christ's justice consists neither in his action nor 
passioB, but in bis nature and being, and we are justified only by 
being joined to Christ by faith, and having God and Christ dwell 
within us. This view was afterwards taken by Swenkenfeld, 
Weigel, add other mystical writers in Germany, and by William 
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We now come to Faustus Socinus and the Socinian^, 
whose doctrine may be regarded as the great revolt from 
the doctrinal authority of the church, as that of Luther 
was a revolt from its ecclesiastical authority, Socinian- 
ism is the extreme of subjectivity. In this system the 
subject (man) becomes self*dependent, and his relation 
to the object (God) becomes an outward one. The attacks 
by Socinus upon the church doctrines were very acute 
and have never been sufficiently met or answered. 

The argument of Socinus against the church theory of 
satisfaction, begins by denying its foundation, the idea of 
Divine justice. If Qod cannot forgive sin without a satis* 
faction, he becomes subject to finite limitations. Mercy 
is as much an attribute with God as justice, but if we con- 
sider it iia absolute, then God cannot punish sin at all. 
Therefore justice and mercy must both be regarded as 
finite conditions, not absolute qualities in God. Both are 
effects of his will, which is his absolute essence. Man there- 
fore is reconciled to God, God is not reconciled to man. 

With still greater emphasis does the Socinian logic 
attack the doctrine of satisfaction itself. Satisfaction and 
forgiveness mutually exclude each other. Sati8faction|pays 
the debt ; how then can it be forgiven 1 If forgiven, why 
need it be paid 7 If it be said that the person who owes 
the debt is forgiven, because it is not demanded of him but 
of another ; Socinus then asks, how can a debt be asked 
except of the one who owes it, or the one who assumes it ? 

Law and the Quakers in England. Though a mystical view, it is a 
highly valuable contribution to theology, and the germ of it is evi- 
dently to be found in John and Paul. Calvin, also, regards Christ 
as not only makiog saliAfoction for sio, but also as communicating to 
man the essence of God. 

YOL. XIX. — NO. 219. 2* 
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If paid by either, how can it be forgi?en ? MoreoTer, 
punishment is strictly a personal thing. The ideaof pan- 
ishment invohes that of guilt. If transferred to the inno- 
cent, it ceases to be punishment. Punishment, therefore, 
cannot be assumed like a debt. Again, satisfaction sup^ 
poses both the justice and the mercy of God in exercise. 
But the exercise of mercy would be a free pardon, that of 
justice determined punishment. 

As a matter of fact, satisfaction is impossible, and could 
never have been made. Every sinner deserves eternal 
death. The substitute then should endure eternal death 
for every individual sinner, which is impossible. But in 
fact Christ did not endure it at all, for he rose from the 
dead in three days, and has ascended into heaven. Paul 
says, that ** If Christ be not risen, we are yet in our sins." 
But if his death fVeed us from sin, his resurrection is 
unnecessary. Nor was the death of Christ a punishment, 
since it was the means of his exaltation and glory. If it 
be daid, that Christ made an infinite satisfaction through 
the dignity of his person, Socinus replies, that with God 
** there is no respect of persons." Christ could not suflbr 
as God, and if he could have done so, this Divine suffer- 
ing would have beeh no proper satisfaction for human sin. 
Nor, lastly, could God make satisfaction to himself. 

Nor did it escape the acuteness of Fai^stus Socinus, 
that active and passive obedience are contradictory to 
each other. The one either excludes the other, or makes 
in unnecessary. Christ "could not make satisfaction by his 
active obedience, for he was bound to obey God on his 
i>wn account. His obedience was rewarded by his own 
elevation to glory, it could not therefore have been reward- 
ed by the salvation of others. Nor could the obedience 
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of one have made satisfaction for that due by all. How- 
ever exalted his persooi he could only do, what each owes, 
i. e. obey God perfectly. 

Id addition to these arguments, Soctnus adduced others 
founded on the nature of man, which we cannot stop to 
insert here. This bold and profound attack was met by^ 
a sufficiently tame reply from the Protestant theolc^ians. 
They merely repeated again their previous formulas, and 
relied mainly on the Scripture argument. But here again 
they were met by their skilful opponents by a mode of 
interpretation, which was original with Socinus, and 
which has never been sufficiently carried out since his 
time. Socinus collected all the texts^ referring to the death 
of Christ or to the forgiveness of sin, and arranged them 
in four classes. Placing in the first class the texts which 
speak of Christ's death as a ransom or redemption, he 
easily showed that these were to be taken figuratively. In 
the second class were those which spoke of Christ as 
dying for our sins, which he explained as meaning that he 
died on account of our sins, and in order that' we might 
be freed from them. The third class of texts included 
those in which it is said that Christ took our sins on him- 
self, or took them away. These either mean that he has 
taken them away by making us good, or borne them, as 
one may bear the consequences of another's sin. The 
fourth class include the texts relating to Jewisli types 
ttid sacrifices. Here Socinus clearly shows that the 
sacrifices of the Old Testament were not substitutions, 
either really or symbolically, but only certain conditions 
with which Qod had connected the forgiveness of sin. 

Having thus demolished the church doctrine of atone- 
ment, what did Sooinus put in its placet The positive 
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side of his system is far from being ds satisfactory as the 
negative. The sum of it is l^riefly this. 

Man is reconciled to God when he repents. God is 
always placable, man alone needs to be changed. He 
reconciles himself by repenting. Repentance, in the sys- 
tem of Socinus, takes the place which faith occapiea in 
the Protestant system. Still, subjectire as this system 
appears, it has also an objectivity of its own. If faith has 
its object out of itself in the Divine love, repentance has its 
object out of itself in the Divine law. Socinus also teaches 
that it is faith in God*s forgiveness which leads to repent- 
ance. Faith is necessary also, therefore, in his system. 
The question' between Socinus and Luther is only this. 
Do we repent in order to be forgiven, or are we forgiven 
in order that we may repent 1 

But how is Christ a Redeemer according to Socinus? 
Through Christ man has God's promise to trust and God's 
law to obey. He is reconciled to God when he has a 
practical Jiving confidence that his sins are forgiven. 
Chrbt gives him this confidence by announcing forgive^ 
ness on the condition of repentance. Christ's office, there- 
fore as a Mediator, is prophetic rather than priestly. The 
death of Christ has value as an example of self-sacrifice, 
and as a solemn confirmation and seal of the promises of 
God. The death and resurrection of Christ are necessary 
to man's salvation, but not because of any effect they ex- 
ercise upon God, but because of their moral influence 
upon man. 

This attack by Socinus made it necessary for the sys- 
tem of church orthodoxy to shift its grMM,. that which it 
had occupied having become no longer tenable. Hence 
the famous theory of Hugo Grotius, which has been essen- 
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tially that of modern orthodoxy ever sioce his time. He 
founds the necessity of Christ's death not on the justice of 
God as a creditor, but as a ruJer, (" justitia Dei reotoria.") 
For the legal view of the atonement, he substitutes a 
Governmental view. 

The fundamental error of Socinus^ says Grotius, is to 
consider God in the work of reden>ption only in the light 
of a creditor, who may forgive the debt if he w^l ; or in 
that of an absolute monarch, who can at any time remit 
pijinisbment. God is to be regarded as a Governor, and 
the. right of forgiveness is conditioned by the good of the 
whole community. The object of punishment is not to 
satbfy the honor of the monarch only, but also to preserve 
the order and protect the peace of society. Atonement is 
an act of Jurisdiction, according to which one is punished 
that another may be excused ; or of Dispensation, remit- 
ting the operation of the law with respect to certain per- 
sons or matters. Now, can the l^w of punishment be 
relaxed 7 All positive laws, says Grotios, may be relaxed. 
The law (Genesis ii. 17) which announc/es death for dis- 
obedience, may be remitted, since it is an expression, not 
of the Divine nature but of the Divine will. But in order 
th^t it might safely be remitted in the case of human be- 
ings^ it was necessary that some example should be made 
to show the evil of sin. Christ, therefore, *' died for our 
sins,*' to be an example of God's displeasure against sin. 
This displeasure the Scripture calls '* the wrath of God." 
In the death of Christ, therefore, God^s hatred of sin, bis care 
for his law, and bis goodness to men are all manifested.* 

* According to the Jurists, says Grotius, the hest kind of Relaxa- 
tion of Law, is by a eommutatio or a compensatio. In this way 
both, the 4igwty of ths law ahd its purpon are secured, * * Pre^ima 
eniip lunt idem et t^Qtumdem." 
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The essence of the theory of Grotius lies in the propo- 
sition, *' God coald not forgive sin without an act of ex- 
emplary punishment." The necessity of Christ's death, 
therefore, according to this theory, is very different from its 
necessity in the theory of Anselm. It has reference not 
to the past but to the future. The guilt of past sin is 
abolished by an immediate act of Divine love, the example 
of punishment is only necessary to prevent future sin. 
Therefore with Grotius, as with Socinus, the principal 
effect of the death of Christ is its moral influence on man* 
With Grotius this is negative, with Socinus positive. 
According to Grotius, Christ's death was necessary before 
man could be forgiven, but this is also the case in the 
theory of Socinas. In some respects Grotius is the least 
consequent of the two. Anselm's theory is based on the 
notion of Divine justice, that of Socinus on the notion of 
Divine goodness. Grotius, in his theory, neutralizes both. 
The whde of this theory has the character of a juridical 
proceeding, and its error consists in applying to the Divine 
law and government necessities which belong merely to 
human governments and human laws. 

The essential difference between the theory of Grotius, 
and the church doctrine of satisfaction is very apparent. 
The main point of the church theory is this, that before 
mah can be forgiven Divine justice demands that the fitU 
debt be paid. Satisfaction is paying to God the very debt 
which man owes, and what Christ has done is identical 
with what man ought to do. Socinus objected to this/that 
it made forgiveness impossible, an^ that therefore satis- 
faction and forgiveness are contradictory. Grotius replies, 
that Chxiet's death is not ''satisfactio," but **solutio;" 
that is to say, the debt is not paid, but something is 
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accepted in the place of it, and this act of accepting 
Christ's death constitutes forgiteness. He admits that if 
the full and very debt was paid by the death of Christy 
** rennissio," or freedom from guilt, would follow at once, 
without any forgiveness on the part of God. The death 
of Christ would then be iu itself << solutio, " or payment, 
and call not for an act of*' remissio," or pardon on the 
part of God, but of " liberatio, " or acquittal. He thus vir-. 
tually surrenders to Socinus the theory he had undertaken 
to defend against him^ 

Crellius, the Socinian, replied to Grotius, (Fratres Po« 
loni, vol. 5,) and easily showed the injustice he had done 
to Socinus, and the defects of his theory. These defects 
were also observed by his own friends, the Armiaians.* 
Nevertheless the theory of Grotius hasjon the whole, con- 
tinued to be the most favorite form of modern orthodoxy 
down to the present time. 

We must stop oar historical survey at this point, and 
content ourselves with a few cbsing remarks suggested by 
this cursory view of the subject. 

1. In tracing the history of this doctrine, we have seen 
that it divides itself into three distinct periods, in each of 
which a different idea has characterized the prevailing and 
orthodox theory. During the first and largest of ^bese 
periods, this leading idea was of a conflict between good 

* Episcopius pointed out to him the deficiency of his theory on 
the oljective side, in a treatise which he sent him in manuscript, 
asking at the same time the question, ** An Christus morte sud. 
aliquid circa Deum effecerit ? *' Limborch also attempts to find a 
better medium between the church doctrine and that of the Socini- 
ans, by dereloping the idea of the deatii of Christ as a sacr^ef 
r«41yofifere4,toQod, 
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and evil, and the death of Christ was a ransom paid to the 
powers of darkness to redeem men from their dominion. 
During the second period, the main thought is of a debt 
which the sinner owes to God, which it is impossible for 
him to pay except by the aid of Christ. And in the third 
period, the notion which gives its character to the doctrine 
is that of a Government, and a necessity of state which 
makes it impossible to forgive sin, except by such a dis- 
pla of the indignation of God, as will prevent the evil 
consequences which might otherwise occur. According 
to each theory, Christ dies to satisfy Divine justice ; but 
in the first, this justice has reference to the rights and 
lawful claims of the devil ; in the second, to the rights and 
honor of God himself ; in the third, to (he order of the 
universe, and the claims of God^s creatures. There it 
also a necessity for Christ^s death according to each 
theory ,* but in the first, this necessity is founded on Qod*% 
supposed relations to the supernatural world ; in the sec- 
ond, on his relations to hims^f ; in the third, on his 
relations to his creatures. Each of the theories implies a 
limitation of the Divine attributes. In the firM the Divine 
power is limited by the opposing power of evil, which is a 
dualistfc view allied to Manicheism ; in the second, the 
Divhie goodness is limited by the demands of the Divine 
jnslice, which implies a conflict in the Divine Mind; 
in the third, the Divine wisdom b limited by difficulties 
inherent in the government of free beings. 

2. We have before remarked, that the direction taken 
by the theory of the atonement during each period seemed 
determined in some degree by the prevailing ideas of the 
time, and the tendency of the age. The first theory waa 
warlike, the second legal, the third governmental. It was 
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natural during those terrible centuries in ivhich the church 
was exposed to so many forms of outward evil, that the 
theory of redemption should assume the form of a conflict 
with outward evil, and a victory oTer the Prince of dark- 
ness. It was an age in which .persecutions tormented the 
Christian church, in which the Emperors of the world 
seemed to rival the Evil One in atrocious wickedness; in 
which the legions of the empire bound with their iron 
ehain the whole earth in military subjection. Then came 
the dreadful inroads of the barbarians, the destructive 
famines, and awful pestilences which were thought to have 
consumed in a few years half of the human race through- 
OQt the civilized wotUI. What wonder that redemption 
from outward evil and sin should seem to be the chief 
work ci Christ, and the passages of Scripture which 
indicate a conflict with evil be taken as the basis of the 
theory of red^nption 1 

But when a thousand years had passed, these tumults 
had gone by. The barbarous nations having conquered 
every part of the Roman empire, had been converted to 
Christianity, and became fixed in their new homes. The 
tide of Mahommedan conquest, checked at the Pyrenees, 
had begun permanently to recede before the deeper life of 
Christendom. The conquerors of Rome, feeling their want 
of better institutions, accepted her splendid code of laws, 
and began to modify and apply them to their own needs. 
Hence the study of Roman Law sprang up suddenly in the 
twelfth century, and appeared in new glory. Thousands 
of students crowded the universities, attracted by the fame 
of great jurists. We read of the celebrity of the Univer- 
sity of Bologna, and of the Four Doctors. The civil and 
canon law were taught together at all the ecclesiastical 

VOL. XIX. — NO. 219. 3 
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establiehttiQnts. Many di^inguished scholastic theologians 
were also eminent as writers on civil law, and among them 
Lanfranc, the teachar of Anselm. Jast at this time 
appeared the new theory of the atonement tCsMsiir- 1^^/ 
prising that it shoold partake of the character of uiought '^ ' 
belonging to this time, and be founded not on warlike 
but legal ideas, on the rights of property and persons, 
on the notion of debt and payment, on a wr<Mig done 
to God's honor by sin, for which a full recompense was 
to be demanded ? Those passages of Scripture in which 
sin is spoken of as an injury inflicted on the Divine 
oharacter, and the work of Christ as freeing us from the 
debt incurred by disobedience, were now made the basis 
of the doctrine. 

With the Reformation came new ideas of human rights 
in civil as well as in ecclesiastical affairs. Reform in the 
church prepared the way for reform in politics, and men 
now began to ask for what purpose was government 
instituted, and what were the duties of the governor ? The 
new theory of the atonement partook of this tendency also, 
and was founded upon ideas of government, Hugo Gro- 
tius laid the basis of this doctrine in the necessity imposed 
on God, as a ruler, to prevent mischief and preserve order 
in his government. And Hugo Grotius also was the 
founder of the modern international law, by his book on 
*' The Laws of War and Peace," the object of which was 
to teach rulers to substitute a sense of justice toward the 
citizen and regard for the peace of society, for caprice and 
ireckless ambition. 

3. Thus we see that each age has developed that 
particular view of the doctrine which was suited to its 
circumstances, and to its prevailing tone of thought. We 
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are not, however, to infer that these theories are merely 
arbitrary speculations, wholly destitute of reality and truth. 
Their error seems to lie in their one^sidedness. In their 
logical form, they are all probably false, yet each may 
contain itslea?en of truth. Thus the fantastic and myth- 
ical doctrine of a conflict with the de?il, may be founded 
in reality. As long as the origin of evil remains unex- 
plained, so long evil must appear to the intellect a hostile 
power contending with Qod. Only by self-sacrifice and 
willing endurance can we redeem ourselves and others 
from its slavery, and lead captivity captive. The sufferings 
of the good, and the death of martyrs, b the necessary 
price which must be paid in order to secure the progress 
of humanity. This price Christ paid on the cross, to 
redeem mankind from the power of eviU So also there is 
a truth in the idea of an atonement to be made to the 
Divine justice. The justice of God is his holiness as 
displayed in action. If God has a moral character, it must 
make him not only by his will, but also by the very neces- 
shy of his holy nature, averse from sin. There is then a 
law of the Divine nature, which seems necessarily to 
separate him from the sinner. God is separated from the 
sinner by the necessity of his nature, no less than the 
sinner from God by the voluntary act of disobedience. 
The work of Christ therefore was not only to remove the 
obstacle to reconciliation on the side of the sinner, but 
also that on the side of God. The first he removes by 
making the sinner penitent, the second by making him 
holy. When penitent, he is reconciled to God; when 
holy, God is reconciled to him. A similar truth may be 
detected in the theory of Grotius. But the error in all 
these systems is to make that a limitation of God's will, 
which is in reality a manifestation of his nature. 
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4. Nor are we to suppose that this saccession of theo- 
ries is merely a change from one error to another, merely 
a substitution of one defedife statement in the place of 
another as defective. There has been not only change 
bat progress. Through the whole history of the doctrine 
we see a steady advance of thought, and what each age 
has gained, that it retains. The doctrine beginning at 
first as a transaction in. the supernatural world, beyond the 
sphere of human experience, comes at last into the regioo 
of human ideas and relations. Beginning in a fantastic 
realm of images, and passing through a metaphysical 
world of abstractions, it enters at last the domain of spiritp 
aal experience. Its course is not yet ended, nor has it as 
yet taken its complete and perfect form, in which it can 
satisfy the demands both of the reason and of the religious 
nature. But it cannot go back to any of its previous 
forms. Their defects having been once fully seen, the pos- 
sibility of their recovering their former influence is forever 
prevented. The course of this doctrine, like that of all 
theology, is forward — ^ tending toward the time which 
shall see realized the harmonious union of reason and 
revelation, of faith and works, of the supernatural and the 
natural, of the spirit and the understanding, of the faith 
of the heart and the faith of the intellect. 
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The sketch of the history of the Atonement, contained in 
diis Tract, is confined to the three great forms which the doo^ 
trine has taken in the church, and does not undertake to trea^ 
of more recent developments. It may, however; be safely said, 
that the ancient and Orthodox form of the doctrine is now 
seklom received or taught by those who consider theniselves 
the most Orthodox. The object of the death of Christ is now 
said to be, not the satisfaction of Divine Justice, but the exer- 
cise of a moral inflaence on the human mind. Christ did not 
die in order to appease the wrath of God, nor to pay the debt 
of obedience due to the Deity, but to manifest the evil of sin, 
and so to impress the human mind as to make it safe for God 
to pardon. He died then to reconcile man to God; not to 
reconciie God to man. Although the more Orthodox language 
is continually used, yet if we look through it, we see that this 
is the meaning really intended. 

One or two instances will be given, in order to illustrate the 
truth of these remarks. These instances will be taken from 
hofAs^ tl^ professed object of which is to teach the Orthodox 
theory of the Atonement, in opposition to the Unitarian theory. 
Our first extract is from Archbishop McGee, and is taken 
from his large work on Uie Atonement. This book throughout 
is a violent polemic against Unitarianism, and the author evir 
dently regards himself as highly Orthodox. But in his state- 
ment of the doctrine he virtually surrenders the Orthodox 
view, and makes the Atonement only a manifestation, or a 
declaratory act on the part of God. 

VOL. XIX. — WO. 219. 3* 
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<<Had they [the objectors] more accurately examined the 
true import of the term in Scripture use, they would have seen 
that a 8acri6ce for sin, in Scripture language, implies solely 
this, — *a sacrifice wisely and graciously appointed by God, 
the moral Governor of the world, to expiate the gtUlt of sin, 
in such a manner as to avert the punishment of it from the 
offender.' To ask why God should have appointed this partic- 
ular mode, or in what way it can avert the punishment of sin, 
is to take us back to the general point at issue with the Deist. 
With the Christian, who admits redemption under any modifi- 
cation, such matters cannot be a subject of inquiry." 

'' But even to our imperfect apprehension, some circumstan- 
ces of natural connection and fitness may be pointed out The 
whole may be considered as a sensible and striking represen- 
tation of a punishment, which the sinner was conscious he 
deserved from God's justice : and then on the part of God, it 
becomes a public declaration of his holy disjpieasurt Kg^mst sin, 
and of his merciful compassion for the sinner: and on the part 
of the offender, when offered by him or for him, it implies a 
sincere confession of guilt, and a hearty desire of obtaining 
pardon: -and upon the due performance of this service, the 
sinner is pardoned, and escapes the penalty of his transgres- 
sion.'^ 

" This we shall find agreeable to the nature of a sacrifice 
for sin, as laid down in the Old Testament Now is there 
anything in this degrading to the honor of God, or in the 
smallest degree, inconsistent with the dictates of natural rea- 
son ? And in this view, what is there in the death of Christ, 
as a sacrifice for the sins of mankind, that may not, in a certain 
degree, be embraced by our natural notions ? For, according 
to the explanation just given, is it not a declaration to the 
whole world of the greatness of their sins, and of the propor- 
tionate mercy and compassion of God, who had ordained this 
method, whereby, in a manner consistent with his other attri- 
butes, his fallen creatures might again be taken into his favor, 
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on their makiog themselves parties in this great sacrifice ; that 
is, on their complying with those conditions, which, on the re- 
ceived notions of sacrifice, would render them parties in this ; 
namelj, an adequate conviction of guilt, a proportionate sense 
of God's love, and a firm determination, with an humble faith 
in the sufficiency of this sacrifice, to endeavor after a life of 
amendment and obedience ? Thus much falls within the reach 
of our comprehension on this mysterious subject Whether, 
in the expanded range of God's moral government, some other 
end may not be held in view, in the death of his only begotten 
Son, it is not for us to inquire ; nor does it in any degree con- 
cern OS to know. What God has been pleased to reveal, it is 
alone our duty to believe." — JMc Gee on •/^n^ment, page 50^ 
JippUstov^a edUion, 
On examining this statement, it is apparent that — 

1. McCree gives up the necessity of the Atonement He calls 
it an appointment ; that is, sometliing which results from tlie 
choice of the divine will, not the necessity of God's nature. 
He even goes farther, and denies that we have any right to 
entertain the inquiries which alone can show it to be necessary* 
^ Why GoA has appointed this mode, or in what vfay it can avert 
the punishment of sin," he says, *' cannot be a subject of in- 
quiry" with the Christian. 

2. McGee makes the atoning sacrifice a mere declaratory act 
on the part of God. It is merely teaching. God expresses by 
it his displeasure against sin, and his compassion for the sinner. 
It is designed then to act on the human mind alone. It has 
nothing to do in relation to G^. It is to remove a difficulty 
existing in the human mind, not one which exists in the divine 
mind. 

3. McGee asserts that this view is the ordy view we have a 
right to take of the Atonement No other end but that of a 
declaration, he says, has been revealed. The Orthodox view, 
therefore, which makes the death of Christ not a mere declara- 
tion of God's fedings, but the actual payment of the sinner's 
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tran8gre88ioii,**tfaia, McOee maintains, it not revetded, ancl it is 
not our duty to believe it ^ It is not for ns to inquire, nor 4oes 
it in any way concern ns to know." 

Our next reference is to the views of the Atonement ex- 
pressed by that popular and excellent writer, Jacob Abbott, in 
has book called *' The Coroer-Stone." 

Mr. Abbott illustrates his view of the nature of the Atone- 
meat by a story of some sdiool-boys, one of whom has thrown 
away Itis companion's cap into the snow« The Master per- 
ceives that the boy is penitent, and accordingly forgives him. 
But, says Mr. Abbott, if the matter were left here, it ^* would 
bring down the standard of justice and kindness anxHig the 
boys." The Master accordingly goes out into Uk oold and 
snow himself, to find the lost cap, and brings it back with him. 
And when the boys saw him returning, ^ there was not one 
whose heart was not full of affection and gratitude toward the 
Teacher, and of displeasure at the sin." 

^ Such a case," adds Mr. Abbott, *^ is analogous. In many 
respects, to the measures God has adopted to make the forgive- 
ness of human guilt safe." He indeed adds, in another place, 
that no human transaction can be entirely analogous to the 
great plan of redeeming man from sin and misery by the suf- 
ferings and death of Jesus Christ Yet as (he ^niy view tMdk 
he preacnJts of the nature of the Atonement has reference ex- 
clusively to its influence x>n the human mind, we may take 
it for granted that this is with him the essential feature of the 
tiansaction. 

But how far this is from the Orthodox view of satisfaction ! 
It is the theory of Grotius, not of Anselm. The death of 
Christ is not a debt paid to God, but an influence exerted on 
the world to maintain the dignity of the law. 

Another example of the way in which modem Orthodoxy 
departs from the ancient theory of Atonement may be found in 
a book, which has been widely circulated among the Orthodox 
in this country, called <* The Philosophy of the Plan of Sal- 
vation." 
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The author of thte book contends, that man can only bd 
made to loye another being by seeing that being malcing self- 
denial and enduring sorrow for his sake. The object of the 
death of Christ was to awaken this affectionate gratitude in 
the homan heart toward Christ and God. 

As our object is not to criticise this work, we pass by the 
enormous psychdogical error of declaring that love can be 
(NToduced otify by the sight of self-denial in a benefactor. VS^e 
merely call attention to the fact, that here, as in the other in- 
stances referred to, the object of the death of Christ is to remove 
a difficulty in the human mind, not one in the divine mind. Its 
necessity arises from the laws of human nature, not from the 
laws of the divine nature. The death of Christ is necessary, 
because men cannot otherwise love ; not because God cannot 
otherwise pardon. 

Our last extract, to show the altered views of modem Ortho- 
doxy concerning this doctrine, shall be taken from a late number 
of the New Englander, an Orthodox periodical, published at 
New Haven. 

^ The system of truth, so denominated, is indeed what it was 
in substance, but not in form. The science of theology has 
made great advances since the Unitarian controversy began, 
and was nearly concluded in this country. New philosophical 
theories have made plain and unobjectionable to reason those 
doctrines of the Orthodox, from which, owing to bungling ex- 
planations, the common sense of Unitarians revolted. Some 
obstacles to their restoration have also been removed by the 
comparatively light estimation in which the Orthodox have 
come to hold the philosophy of dogmatic theology. Hypotheses 
relating to the mode of divine existence, to the origin of evil, 
to the Atonement, to regeneration, and the nature of human 
depravity, designed to make these doctrines clear to reason, but 
adapted more or less to obscure them, are now recognized by 
the Orthodox as mere philosophical speculations, and not as 
matters of faith. All that is essential, for example, to Ortho- 
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dozy, in respect to the vital doctrine of Atonement, is, that we 
should ascribe the salvation of man to something which Christ 
has accomplished by his^ incarnation and sufibrings, and withoot 
which salvation would be impossible. Whether this necessity- 
consists in the indispensableness of his death as a means of 
ransoming mankind from Satan, or of appeasing divine anger, 
or of maintaining the authority of the Lawgiver while the 
penitent is pardoned, or in some other principle, Orthodoxy re- 
quires only that we should believe in the necessity, and ascribe 
to Christ's death our salvation and the glory of it" — J^ew 
Englander, Od. 1845. 

These instances are specimens of the entire alteration which 
has taken place in modem times in relation to this doctrine* 
There are few anywhere who maintain the theory of satisfac- 
tion in its ancient rigor. It may even be asserted that soDEie 
modern Orthodox writers have gone gone too far from the 
ancient doctrine, and that there is a meaning and reality in it 
which they fail of perceiving. It would not be surprising if 
the Unitarian theory of the Atonement, in its further develop- 
ment, should accept more of the theory of Anselm than is now 
generally received by the graduates of the Calvinistic Theo- 
logical Schools of New England. 
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THE 



FAITH OF THE UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN. 



2 CORINTHIANI iv. 13. 

WE HATING THE SAME SPIRIT OF FAITH| ACCORDING AS IT If 
WRITTEN, I RELISTED AND THEREFORE HATO I SPOKEN ; WE 
ALSO BELIETE, AND THEREFORE SPEAK. 

We hare assembled to dedicate a building to the uses 
of Christian worship. It is not an unusual occurrence in 
this citj. Yet it can never take j^ace without interesting 
many hearts, and claiming some attention from a comma* 
nitj who wish that good morals and Scriptural piety 
shoukl prevail among them. Some measure of sympathy 
even, it might be thought on the naked statement of the 
purpose for which we have met, would be felt by such as 
should learn that another edifice would now be added to 
the number of those which are designed to extend and 
deepen the influence of religion, in a metropolis abound- 
ing with the temptations of secular engagement and 
worldly pleasure. But there is this peculiarity in our 
present dedication, that most of the citizens of this place 
probably lock with unkind or doubtful regards upon the 
services which we celebrate. Many good people w<mld 
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account it a duty rather to discourage than to assist the 
enterprise of which this structure reminds them, and of 
the successful pro.^ecution of which it affords an indica- 
tion, if not an assurance. Crowds of ignorant though 
honest, and yet other crowds of ignorant and dishonest 
persons, and still others whose prejudice or opposition 
cannot seek a shelter behind their ignorance, as they 
look upon these wails, will find no pleasure in the sight. 
They who have built this house have studied no conceal- 
ment. They have placed upon its front the word ** Unita- 
rian," though it be offensive to many eyes, and by some 
observers be deemed acoptradiction of the title of " Chris- 
tian," with which it has been united in the same inscription. 
The circumstances under which we have entered these 
doors, seem therefore to determine the course of remark 
which is most suitable to the occasion. The dedication 
of the first avowedly Unitarian church in British America 
almost requires of us that we explain and justify ourselves 
in such a step. When there are so many other houses 
of public worship in which the members of this society 
might have found opportuftilies of religious service, and 
so many other names under which they might have ar- 
ranged themselves in the division of the Christian f*?rce^ 
why have they thought it necessary to erect a sanctuary 
bearing the distinctive name of Unitarian ? What is the 
import of this name ? What are the reasons for adopting 
it 1 And what are th^ differences which it indicates be* 
tween the worshippers here and those who gather around 
other altars ? These are questions that naturally arise ; 
and in answering them I believe that I shall morfe directly 
meet the wants of the present hour, than if I should dis* 
pQurse of the propriety or the character of Christian 
worship in general. 
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According to my ability, then, would I speak on these 
points — the truths, the justifications, and the difiP^ences 
of Unitarian Christianity ; — by invitation from this soci- 
ety, but not with any authority except such as belongs to 
honest private conviction, and a somewhat large acquain* 
tance with the opinions entertained by other Unitarian 
believers here and elsewhere. They have no accepted 
creed which I may quote, no formularies of faith nor 
symbolical books which they recognize as containing the 
only accredited exposition of 'their views, and no ecclesi- 
astical body from which such an exposition might ema- 
nate. The right and duty of personal inquiry, which are 
the elementary principles of their religious state, preclude 
any attempt to utter other than private persuasions or the 
impressions which a wide and careful obsevation may 
have given. Such observation will lead any one to a 
knowledge of certain great doctrines which are held in 
common by Unitarians in America and in Europe, and 
will show that they accord in respect to the grounds of 
their belief, and in their dissent from many popular rep* 
resentations of the Gospel. 

What are the truths of Unitarian Christianity ? What 
do Unitarians believe T This is the first question, and it 
is one which thousands might ask under a profound igno* 
ranee even of the nature of the reply that would be given. 
So little pains have been taken to learn what we really 
hold as truth, and so great misapprehension prevails, that 
the simplest statement of our faith may not be out of 
place. We believe, then, in God, as the Supreme, Per- 
fect, and Infinite Being, Lord of heaven and earth, 
Author of all life. Source of every blessing. Searcher of 
hearts, and Judge of men. We believe in his universaly 
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constant, and righteous providence, through which alone 
the frame-work of the creation and the processes of ani- 
mate and inanimate existence are sustained. We helieve 
in his mora] government, which he exercises over all 
beings endowed with intellectual or moral capacities, and 
which, as it is rightfully exercised, so is inflexibly admin- 
istered. We believe in his paternal character, in which 
he has been pleased to reveal himself to our admiration 
and love ; a character which never showa him to us as 
weakly indulgent or capriciously tender, but as always 
consistent with his own perfections while full of parental 
regard towards men. We believe in the requisitions of 
duty which he has promulgated, by which are laid upon 
us the obligations of outward and inward righteousness, 
and it is made incumbent on us to cultivate purity, devo- 
tion, disinterestedness, and the harmonious expansion of 
our nature, that the result may be an excellence which shall 
redound to the glory of God. We believe in his mercy, 
which enables him, without impairing the integrity of his 
government or subverting the original conditions of his 
favor, to forgive the penitent sinner and admit the re- 
newed soul to an inheritance of eternal life. We believe 
in his revelations, which he has made by those of old 
times who spake as they were moved by the holy spirit — 
Moses and the Divinely inspired teachers of the Jewish 
people, and in a later age by Jesus Christ, the Son of his 
love and the Messenger of his grace. We believe that 
Qod b one in every sense in which the term can be ap- 
{died to him — one in nature, in person, in character, in 
revelation ; and therefore we are Unitarians. We believe 
that Jesus was the Christ — the Anoipted and Sent of 
God, whose truth he proclaimed, whose authority he rep- 
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resented, whose love he unfolded ; and therefore we are 
Christians. We believe that Jesus Christ came on a 
special mission to our world — to instruct the ignorant, to 
save the sinful, and to give assurance of immortality to 
those who were subject to death ; that such a Teacher 
and Redeemer was needed ; that he spake as never man 
sipake, lived as never man lived, and died as never man 
died. We read the history of his life with mingled ad- 
miration and gratitude. We are moved by his cross to 
exercises of faith, penitence and hope. We rejoice in his 
resurrection, and celebrate him as Head of his Church, 
the authoritative Expounder of the Divine will, the fault- 
less Pattern of the Christian character, the Manifestation 
and Pledge of the true life. We believe that man is a 
free and responsible being, capable of rising to successive 
heights of virtue, or of falling into deeper and deeper 
degradation; that sin is his ruin, and faith in spiritual 
and eternal realities the means of his salvation ; that if 
he sin, it is through choice or negligence, but that in 
working out his own salvation he needs the Divine assis- 
tance. We believe that man, in his individual person, is 
from early childhood, through the force of appetite, the 
disadvantage of ignorance and the strength of tempta- 
tion, liable to moral corruption ; that social life is in many 
of its forms artificial, and in many of its influences inju- 
rious; and that both the individual and society must be 
regenerated by the action of Christian truth. We be- 
lieve that all life, private and public, all human powers 
and relations, all thought, feeling, and activity, should be 
brought under the control of religious principle, and be 
pervaded by Christian sentiment. We believe that piety 
is the only sure foundation of morality, and morality the 
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needed evidence of piety. We believe that ' perfection 
from weakness through progress * is the law of life for 
man ; and that this law can be kept only where an hum- 
ble heart is joined with a resolute mind and an earnest 
faith. We believe that men should love and serve one 
another, while all love the Heavenly Father, and follow 
the Lord Jesus to a common glory. We believe in hu- 
man immortality, and a righteous retribution after death ; 
when they who have lived in obedience or have recon- 
ciled themselves to God through sincere repentance shall 
enter upon a nobler fruition of life, while they who hav© 
been disobedient and impenitent shall realize the conse- 
quences of their folly in shame and suffering. We be- 
lieve in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments^ 
as containing the authentic records of God's wonderful 
and gracious ways, seen in the history of his ancient 
people, and in the miraculous works and Divine teachings 
of Jesus and his Apostles ; and to these Scriptures we 
appeal as the decisive authority upon questions of faith or 
duty, interpreting them in the devout exercise of that 
reason, through which alone we are capable of receiving 
a communication from Heaven. We believe in the 
Christian Church, as a consequence of the labors and 
sufferings by which Christ has gathered unto himself^ 
out of many nations and communions, '< a peculiar peo- 
ple," embracing his Gospel and cherishing his spirit — '•• 
the Church on earth, with its ministry, its ordinances and 
its responsibilities, the anticipation and promise of the 
Church in heaven. 

Such are the prominent truths of Unitarian Christian- 
ity, I conceive, as held by those who adopt this name aa 
the designation of their faith, and who, however they 
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may disagree on questions of inferior moment, woald 
probably concur in this exhibition of the articles of their 
belief. 

And now what need is there that we should enter upon 
a vindication or defence of such a faith? Does it not 
carry its own justification in the elements of which it is 
composed ? Does it not sound right ? Does it not look 
right? Has it not the aspect and savor of truth! Does 
not reason approve, and Scripture sanction it? We can an- 
swer these questions in but one way. We are satisfied that 
ours is a correct faith, of which we need not be ashamed, 
but in which we may glory before men, and by which we 
may hope to obtain eternal salvation. Yet to many ears 
and eyes it wears a suspicious character. It is not the 
popular, the prevalent, the ** Orthodox '* faith. Strictly 
orthodox, as we contend, emphatically Evangelical, these 
titles are deemed inapplicable to it by most of the Chris- 
tian denominations by which we are surrounded. They 
account it as at best grievously defective, if not radically 
unsound. We are driven therefore to the necessity of 
proving that we hold the essential and sufficient truths of 
religion. And I must now proceed to give such a reply 
as the time will permit to the second question we pro- 
posed to answer — what are the grounds on which we 
rely for the justification of our belief? 

First, I remark, it finds justification in our nature ; as 
both the capacities and wants of this nature pronounce in 
its favor. Let me, however, anticipate here an objection, 
with which we are familiar, — that the acceptableness of 
our views of rdigion to a depraved nature is a proof of. 
their falsehood. It is not of the tastes of a depraved 
mind or the tendencies of a corrupt heart that we speak, 
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but of inherent, indestractible characteristics of the na^^ 
tare which God has given us, and of necessities which 
arise out of the constitution imposed by our Creator. 
The human being and the Christian religion came from 
the same Source. They roust be suited to one another, 
for Christianity was intended by its infinitely wise Author 
to meet the exigencies of humanity. Unless, therefore, 
we recognise a correspondence between our religion and 
our nature, we conclude against God, imputing to him a 
defective performance of his gracious designs. Is not 
this to " charge him foolishly " and ungratefully T 

Of the capacities which consciousness reveals to us let 
us select two, — one of which marks us as rational, and 
the other as religious beings ; for no one will deny that 
we are capable of religious, as of intellectual exercises. 
Take then the rational faculty ; and let it examine the 
truths which we have just repeated. Is there one which 
it would not approve 7 Not one, we confidently affirm. 
There is nothing here at which reason need be or would 
be offended, nothing at which it must <' stand aghast," or 
from which it must turn away in contempt. If this seem 
but small praise to bestow on a religious system, let it be 
remembered that as much cannot be said for all the the- 
ology in the Christian world. As we look over the history 
of opinion in the Church, we esteem it no slight recom- 
mendation of the views which we entertain, that they 
harmonize with the conclusions to which reason is brought 
by a study of the works and ways of God, and the con- 
stitution and situation of man. But fiarther, not only is 
each article of our belief, when separately considered, 
such as reason may accept without injury to its preroga- 
tive of distinguishing between what is worthy and what 
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unworthy of reception, but there is no contradiction or 
inconsistency between these articles. Each finds support 
in every other, and each gives support to all the rest ; yet 
not through an artificial arrangement, but from the bar* 
mony that always prevails among the different portions of 
truth; which, like the disjoined members of a perfect 
figure, when brought together, are seen to belong to each 
other. Now we cannot but value our faith for this sen* 
tence of approbation which reason is compelled to pass 
upon it, for we do not believe that revelation was intended 
to put such an affront on that faculty which was the 
greatest previous gifl of the Creator to man, as would be 
implied in disregarding its decisions. 

If now we turn to the religious element in human 
nature, we find that it demands just such opportunity of 
exercise, such encouragement, guidance and help, as are 
presented to it in the exhibition we have made of the 
Divine character and of the relations of the Supreme Being 
to his children on earth. Where shall piety find an Object 
to whom it may rise, even from the dust, in grateful con- 
fidence, if not in the Father whom it is our privilege to 
portray in terms which we think authorised by his chosen 
Messenger? Again, the moral is intimately associated 
with the religious part of our constitution ; whence shall 
this draw instruction so suitable and adequate, at once so 
tender and so stringent, as from the exposition we give of 
duty ? How can the conscience be quickened to a faith- 
ful performance of its work more directly, than by the 
language we use respecting the obligation of personal 
righteousness T Or what motives can be addressed to the 
will more persuasive, than those which arc embraced with- 
in our representations of the dependence of honor and 
happiness, both here and hereafter, upon character 1 
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So does the Gospel, as interpreted by Unitarian believ- 
ers, justify itself to the capacities of our being* But there 
are also deep wants in this nature of ours — wants which 
religion alone can relieve. It is needed for the protection 
of our frailty, for the satisfaction of our best desires, for 
the comfort of our sorrows ; and in respect to the demands 
which each class of these wants makes upon a true relig- 
ion, Unitarian Christianity fulfils the conditions required 
of it. How it assuages the grief of the mourner by its 
revelations of Divine love, of spiritual discipline, and future 
blessedness, or how it offers to our purest desires the satis- 
factions which God and heaven alone can give, needs no 
illustration. I will only speak of the necessities which 
follow upon the exposure of such a nature as this which 
we inherit to the incidents and influences of an earthly 
life. The consequence, as we see, is sin ; not because we 
are naturalfy wicked, but naturally weak. We need to 
be kept from falling by means of truths which shall stand 
around our souls like heavenly guards ; and when, not- 
withstanding their presence, we have fallen, we need 
friendly voices that shall save us from despair and restore 
us to our former position. Others may regard this as the 
last claim which we should presume to urge in favor of 
our interpretation of Christianity, but we do not hesitate 
to assert in its behalf, that it is preeminently suited to 
meet the wants of man as a frail and sinful being; alike 
as it reveals to him the origin, and the remedy of his state. 
It tells him that he is a sinner, because he chooses to be 
one, it sets before him theguiltof such voluntary estrange- 
ment from God, and it opens to him the conditions of a 
mercy large enough for the greatest of sinners. Behold 
here that union of reproof and pity which must be most 
effectual for the end which it contemplates. 
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The time does not allow me to expand this argument as 
I coald desire. Its importance entitles it to consideration ; 
for as in the material creation the wonderful adaptations 
which we discover bespeak a Divine Author, so the admi- 
rable fitness of the religion of the New Testament to the 
beings for whom it was given, is a proof of its superhuman 
origin, which has been justly insisted on by Christian 
writers, bat the full fprce of which can be felt only where 
the true features of the revelation are discerned. Whether 
on the one hand, we look at man as a being, the intellect- 
ual, social and spiritual elements of whose constitution 
require culture, or on the other hand, as a being whose 
appetites and infirmities call for means of restraint, or 
again, as a being whose history includes that terrible fact 
of sin which gives a new aspect to all his relations, and 
creates a before unknown class of wants, the most urgent 
which he can feel, we perceive in the truths and influences 
of our faith just that supply of direction, assistance and re- 
deeming grace which is needed. His intellect finds the 
loftiest exercise alike for its discursive and its meditative 
powers ; his social affections are led forth to the happiest 
results by the constraint of that law of love to which they 
are subjected ; his spiritual faculties obtain the freedom 
and elevation which they crave ; his animal propensities 
are placed under the discipline of an habitual self-denial ; 
his infirmities receive aid or admonition as they may re- 
quire ; and for the evils which sin has brought upon him 
provision is made, equal, and more than equal to all the 
necessities of which it has become the fruitful source. 

But I must leave any further illustration of this point, to 
notice a second ground of confidence in our theological 
statements. They are fbunded upon Scripture. We take 
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our faith from the Bible. Unitarian Christiamty is the 
Christianity of the New Testament. We find it there on 
e?ery page, and we find there nothing which^ suggests to 
us a different exposition of the Divine will. It is coDdmon, 
indeed, to deny us this occasion of rejoicing, and to charge 
upon us irreverent or violent treatment of the Scripture. 
We repel the charge, as wholly false. It is upon the testi- 
mony of the sacred volume that we plant ourselves, as on a 
sure foundation. The Bible is in our favor from begin^ 
ning to end. An English writer, whose works are just 
now in great repute on this side of the Atlantic, has re^ 
marked, in a sentence whose rhetorical point is a poor com- 
pensation for its audacious falsehood, that *^ to be a worthy 
member of the Unitarian or rather Socinian community, 
a man must be prepared to reject nine-tenths of the Old 
Testament and the whole of the New ! " " Nine-tenths 
of the Old Testament!" On what page of the Hebrew 
Scriptures is there a line that asserts any other doctrine 
than the absc^ute unity of the Dirine Nature 1 Where 
from Moses to Malacbi — where from the history of the 
creation to the last words of Jewish prophecy — is there 
an intimation that God exists in three persons, or that 
Christ was an infinite Being ? The Jews discovered oo 
such doctrine during the centuries in which they were the 
sole possessors of these sacred books. And if the princi- 
ples of sound interpretation, which are observed in regard 
to every other book in the world by any person laying 
claim to intelligence or honesty, be followed in the perusal 
of the Bible, not a passage can be brought thence which 
militates with our faith. *' The whole of the New Testa- 
ment " must be ** rejected t ** Wh«B, if there be a col- 
lection of Unitarian writings on ear^h, it is what has there 
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been given us bj Erangelists and Apostles. I wish not to 
use cautious or equivocal language on this subject, for we 
have a right to speak in the most positive terms. The 
whole, (I make no exception of a tenth or a twentietb part,) 
the whole of hoth the Old and New Testament must be mis- 
eonstrued to yield any other than a Unitarian interpretation. 
Does any one demand proof of this declaration, so bold, 
I am aware, as it may be esteemed by others, but so ob-^ 
Tiously true, as it appears to us ? The proof could be fur-* 
oished in detail only by examining every text in the Bible. 
To such a trial of the correctness of the assertion we shall 
always rejoice to see it subjected, but this is not the time 
fiH* such an investigation. I can only remark, that we 
place a two-fbid reliance on the suj^rt which Scripture 
gives to our views ; first, as its general tenor is clearly and 
strongly in their favor ; and then, as particular passages — 
nuqnberless in amcmnt— confirm the impressions which 
we derive from the prevalent complexion of thought and 
style of expression. Let an unbiased reader take up 
the Bible for the first time and peruse it carefully, without 
commentary or friend near him to suggest what it ought 
to mean, and the conviction would grow stronger upon him 
as he proceeded from writer to writer, that they knew 
nothing about Trinitarianism, or many other doctrines 
which we have discarded from our theology. Let him 
then fall upon such passages as these, ** Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord thy God is one Lord ; " ** This is life eternal, 
that they might know thee, the only true Qod, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent ; " " To us there is but one 
Gk)d, the Father, and one Lord, Jesus Christ," — and these 
are specimens of innumerable similar declarations, — and 
what judgment could he form, but that the Bible recognizes 
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the distinction on which we insist between Hitn who alone 
is God and him who is the Mediator between God and man. 
We stand by the Bible, and the Bible stands by as. We 
lore and honor the Bible, without which we should live in 
darkness and die as the Heathens die. Precious volume ! 
whose meaning the wisest cannot exhaust, yet the simplest 
may comprehend ; book of books ; treasure of treasures ; 
source and summary of all good influences ! Never may 
the hour come when we shall cease to cling to the Bible ; 
ibr then shall we give up the main justification of our faith, 
and be thrown upon a fathomless sea of doubt. 

We adduce the testimony of our nature, as in its vari- 
ous elements — whether we consider its power or its weak- 
ness — it proclaims the validity of our interpretation of 
religious truth; and we cite the whole instruction of 
Scripture, whether contemplated in its general character 
or examined in detail, as concurring in the same result. 
To add only one other ground of confidence in the opin- 
ions which we hold, they prove their title to the estimation 
we bestow on them by the effects which they have produc- 
ed. It may not become us to cite our own experience on 
this point, — to speak of the restraint they lay upon our 
passions, the stability they impart to our principles, or the 
peace with which they fill our hearts. We cannot press 
the argument in this form, for we feel how unworthily we 
have used the grace of God which he has shown in bring- • 
ing us to the knowledge of himself through his dear Son. 
But we may refer to those who have lived and died in this 
precious faith. We have seen — the world has seen — 
what Unitarian Christianity can do for man ; how it can 
inspire him with a Divine energy, and clothe him in a 
heavenly grace, and prepare him for a glorious futurity. 
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There have been examples of great excellence uDder 
almost every phase of belief which has been known in the 
Christian Church ; for the/ have aU incladed enough of 
truth to become <* a savour of life unto life" to them who 
have believed. But never have nobler or purer examples 
of the Christian character been witnessed, than have arisen 
beneath the influences of that '* form of sound words" 
which distinguishes -^ painful rather than pleasant it is, 
to say, still distinguishes — us. From the days of the 
Apostles to our own time, through the successive periods 
of Christian history, there have never been wanting those 
who have been confessors of this faith, worthy to be num* 
bered among Qod^s elect. Amidst abundance and in 
poverty, under the sunshine of prosperity and beneath the 
darkest night of adversity, have lived those who have illus* 
trated this faith, and shown its power, whether to protect 
or to support the soul. Men of a true spiritual nobility, 
and women of a heavenly charm, have traced all that was 
good in them, and all that was beautifol, to their confidence 
in the truths of Unitarian Christianity. They who have 
departed in p^ice, (ur have triumphed over every obstacle 
and every disaster, have drawn from this armory the weap- 
ons with which they have achieved the last, as all their 
previous victories. It is a sad mbtake, to suppose that 
only persons of a refined or speculative turn of mind can 
discover in this system of faith what is congenial to tlieir 
tastes or needful for their wants. I call it a system, let 
me observe, for though we give it no systematic arrange- 
ment under which it may be imposed on human con- 
sciences, yet such an arrangement it must obtain in the 
mind of every thoughtful disciple. But not to men of 
thoughtful or retired habits alone is it adapted. The hum- 
TOL. XIX. — NO. 220. 2» 
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Uest and (Vainest of flngland's population, whom Richard 
Wright on his missionary tours ?bited in their rural 
homes, and the lowest among the inhabitants of a busy 
metropdis in the United States, whom the ministry-at-large 
has searched out and gathered into the fold of Christ, can 
attest the efficacy of these doctrines. Nor is it, on the 
other hand, less unjust to represent this faith as one which 
can recommend itself only to persons of little intellectual 
force or spiritual discernment. This latter objection, you 
will perceiire, is overthrown by the former, but both are 
contradicted by facts. When such men as Socinus and 
Servetus, Newton and Locke, Priestley and Wakefield and 
Biickminster and Channing, have cherished these tenets of 
an unpopular theology, it is idle to call it a religion only 
for gross or indolent minds. 

The charge, common as it is, and certainly of grave 
import, which stigmatises this as a superficial, negative, or 
cold belief, is utterly false. The most spiritual people I 
have ever known were formed under its influence, and in 
no Communion have the fruits of love to God and love to 
man been more largely exhibited than in ours; — we say it 
not in vain boasting, but in justice to the cause of truth. 
It is a calumny, though it be on many lips, to affirm that 
this is not a religion by which men may be prepared to 
die, or in which they can meet death with Christian hope. 
Thousands and thousands have gone down to the grave in 
the full conviction of this faith, and when sensible that the 
springs of life were wearing out, have calmly waited as those 
who " knew in whom they had believed." Lives adorned 
with the beauty of holiness have been closed in the seren- 
ity of a religious trust, and characters which had withstood 
the assaults of temptation have been found more than able 
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to cope with the surprise and terror of death, for to them 
death, under whatever circumstances it may have ap- 
proached, has brought neither terror nor surprise. If anj 
one ask for evidence of the sufficiency of our views of relig- 
ion for all the exigencies of man as a sinner or an immortal 
being, amidst the vicissitudes of an earthly condition or the 
anticipations of a righteous judgment, we may point him 
to the examples of the living and the dead, whom to name 
would in the one case be superfluous, and in the other 
might be indelicate ; and we leave to his own mind our 
vindication from the groundless charges under which we 
labor. 

In the capacities and wants of human nature, in the 
general tone and express declarations of Scripture, and in 
the effects produced on character and life, we discover 
reasons for accepting Unitarian Christianity rather than 
any of the forms of religious belief which prevail around 
us. Are they not substantial reasons for a departure from 
popular persuasions 1 Do they not justify us in maintain- 
ing separate institutions of worship? We cannot concur 
with other portions of the Church in adopting opinions 
which they regard as essential to the vitality of the Christ- 
ian faith. Is it not better, then, that we have our own 
religious services, in which, because we " believe," we 
''speak '"* in a manner which must be unsatisfactory to them, 
than that we should be in continual danger of giving or 
taking offence from the want of sympathy between us and 
our fellow- worshippers ? While we affirm that the essen- 
tial principles of religion, the great and vital truths of the 
Gospel, are held in common by us and various other 
Christian sects, we neither mean nor wish to conceal the 
differences which separate us from them. We pronounce 
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these differences important, and we believe that the caase 
of both truth and charity will be promoted by a calm 
recognition of them. In what remains of this discourse I 
shall endeavor to present those differences between our- 
selves and others, which most clearly mark our position In 
the community. 

In the first place, then, as Unitarian Christians we differ 
from unbelievers of every class and name — in our doc- 
trine concerning Christ. They deny his supernatural 
mission, if not his moral excellence. We believe in both 
the one and the other, — in the perfection of his character 
and the Divine authority of his teaching. To us he is 
the representative of God, speaking in his name and re- 
flecting his glory. We hold it to be our privilege to sit at 
the feet of this heavenly Master ; accounting it a higher 
office to listen reverently to him, than to occupy the proud- 
est chair of philosophy or the most despotic throne on 
earth. Unitarian Christianity has no affinity with unbe- 
lief. They belong to opposite poles of experience. Infi- 
delity, whatever form it may take, from the coarseness of 
the scoffer to the sophistry of the skeptic, meets with no 
favor at our hands. We treat it justly, as we would treat 
everybody and everything, be it man or devil, error or 
vice ; but we can bestow on it only our pity, our condemn 
nation, or our counsel. We gratefully accept the records 
of the Saviour's life, and follow him, in holy admiration, 
from Bethlehem to Calvary, exclaiming as we hearken to 
his words, — " this is one who speaks as having authority ; '* 
as we behold his wonderful works, — " who could do these 
miracles, except God were with him ; " and as we gaze 
upon his last suffering, — " truly this was the Son of God." 
We will not be seduced from our faith by the ingenious 
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theories or mystical discourse of some who affect to honor 
Jesus while they throw suspicion over his whole history. 
We cannot divorce the history from the Divine influence 
which it conveys. Spiritual Christianity needs historical 
Christianity as its basis. To separate the former from the 
latter, is. as if we withdrew from the towers and spires of a 
lofty cathedral the support of the foundation which enables 
them to soar upwards in their graceful beauty. Of coarser 
material may that foundation be made and be partly buried 
in the earth, but its solid strength upholds the walls out of 
which those lighter creations of art spring towards the 
skies. So must the loftiest aspirations of faith spring from 
convictions that rest on the firm basis of the Gospel history. 
We repel the charge of promoting or countenancing infi* 
delity. We warn those whose hearts are set in this direc- 
tion, of the peril they run ; we entreat those who have 
sought this as a refuge from superstition, to leave it for the 
stronghold of a Scriptural faith ; and shall we, because we 
cannot join in heaping opprobrious terms upon the unbe- 
liever or in pursuing him with maledictions, be accused 
of secret agreement with him? Our language is, ** there 
is none other name under heaven given among men where- 
by we must be saved," but the name of Jesus Christ ; can 
the most unscrupulous ingenuity pervert this language into 
a symbol of nnbelief ? 

As Unitarian Christians, we differ from Trinitarians of 
every Communion — in our doctrine concerning God. 
We adopt no such expressions as " Triune God," ** blessed 
and holy Trinity," ** three persons in one God." We find 
no such expressions in the Bible. There, as I have said, 
we read only of the Divine unity. We do not meet with 
aline or a word which represents Christ as sharing supreme 
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deity with the Father, We do not read of a double nature 
in him^ which enabled him to equivocate without a sacri* 
fice of truth ; — a moral, and literal impossibility, is it 
not ? We say with all confidence that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is either unintelligible or self-contradictory, and 
that in either case it cannot be a subject of revelation. 
We do not hesitate to pronounce it injurious in its effects 
upon devotion, and pernicious in its connexion with 
morality. We trace its history back to the admixture of 
an impure philosophy with the primitive faith of the 
Church. And when we are reminded that it is now includ- 
ed in the faith of nearly all Christendom, we answer, first, 
that if the truth of opinions be determined by majorities, 
Christianity must cower foefi3re Paganism, and Protestants 
ism humble itself before the majesty of Rome ; and sec- 
ondly, that the variety of explanations which have been 
given by the advocates of this tenet is a sufficient proof 
that the majority of the Christian Church are not agreed 
in any interpretation, and since we cannot find it in the 
Bible, we may at least defer a belief in it till they who es- 
teem it so important have decided what it is which they 
wish us to believe. 

As Unitarian Christians, we differ from alt of the Pres- 
byterian or Congregational name who adopt Calvinistic 
standards of faith — in our doctrine concerning man. We 
look upon him as fallen from his state of primeval inno* 
cence. Observation and consciousness tell us that he is 
corrupt. But not by nature. We cannot shut our eyes 
on human depravity, but we can believe neither in natural 
nor in total depravity. If man comes into life with a nature 
wholly inclined to evil, where is his guilt in obeying the 
necessity under which he is placed of doing evil ? As 
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soon should I think of charging guilt on the mountains 
whose bleak sides are by the ordinance of the Creator 
smitten with the desolation of an almost perpetual winter, 
because they do not exhibit the ?erdure of early spring. 
If man can only choose and commit sio, where is his free- 
dom, or where his responsibleness ? What folly to speak 
to him of duty ! What injustice to pass upon him a sen- 
tence of condemnation ! I care not for nice distinctions 
between natural and moral inability. Inability is inability, 
and what a man cannot do, it is worse than idle to require 
him to do. If the dogma o^ natural depravity be opposed 
to common sense, the idea of total depravity is irrecon- 
cilable with facts. There is not a being on earth wholly 
depraved — without any good in him. Nero, demon as 
he was, had some humanity lefU Vitellius, beast as he 
was, could not drown his whole nature in sensuality. 
Neither the cannibalism of New Zealand, nor the horrors 
of the French revolution, reveal to us unmitigated atrocity. 
In the worst of men there are secret qualities that need 
only the right sort of collision with circumstances to bring 
them out to our admiration, as from the hard and black 
flint sparks of light may be struck by the proper means. 
Man is a sinner — call him so, be he clothed with purple 
or beg in rags; and sin is spiritual suicide, by slower or 
quicker methods — so describe it, whether before Herod 
in his palace, or the Pharisee in the temple, or the most 
abandoned profligate in the foulest den of iniquity. Call 
them all to repent, alike by the mercies and the terrors of 
the Lord. " Cry aloud, spare not," and prove yourself 
faithful as a minister of God to guilty mortals. But say 
not that man is only vile. Commit not that sacrilege, for 
it is God's work which you abuse See in that wreck of 
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hamanity^ as in a noble ship which the waves have swept 
till it looks only like a worthless hulk, much which is 
sound, enough even to authorise the hope that it may be 
restored to its former bearing. The sinner is a man, and 
in that title if he have not the pledge of his redemption, he 
has what for a free and accountable being is better, the 
proof of its possibility. 

As Unitarian Christians, we differ from the self-styled 
Orthodox of this and other lands — in our doctrine con- 
cerning the atonement. We believe in an atonement, and 
in the atonement ; in an atonement needed by every sin- 
ner, by which he shall be reconciled to God, and in 
the atonement of which Christ is the instrument, by bi^ing- 
ing the sinner to God, that he may be forgiven and justi- 
fied. Nay, more ; we believe that the atonement was the 
great object of Christ's mission, even as he said, ** the Son 
of man is come to seek and to save that .which was lost,'* 
and that in this purpose we find the solution of the mys- 
tery which overhangs his cross. But we cannot — and we 
thank God that we do not — believe in a vicarious atonement 
which would subvert our notions of justice, and teach us 
to look upon the Heavenly Father as an Infinite Despot. 
We must use strong language on this point. We reject 
with abhorrence a doctrine which despoils the Divine char- 
acter of its glory, and takes from the Divine law its most 
urgent sanctioqs. We can call that a gracious Provi- 
dence which hides instruction beneath chastisement, but 
we cannot call that a revelation of grace which shows us 
the Sovereign of the universe refusing forgiveness to con- 
trite offenders except on conditions which they are utterly 
unable to fulfil, yet which are held to be fulfilled by a 
technical evasion that would be sanctioned by no court of 
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justice in the civilized world. Our doctrine of the atone- 
ment is a doctrine of parental love ; the popular doctrine 
of the atonement, if it were not connected with the Divine 
Name, we should describe as a doctrine of cunning tyr- 
anny. Such, I am constrained to say, painful as is the 
association, is the light under which it seems to me to 
present the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. I 
know that this dogma is set forth as the sinner^s only 
ground of hope. Strange affirmation ! And yet stranger 
blindness, that cannot see the invitation of a free mercy 
illuminating every page of the New Testament. Mercy, 
oh! how much needed by man, how freely exercised by 
God ! Let not the condition of man be mistaken by the 
sinner, let not the character of God be misrepresented by 
the theologian. 

As Unitarian Christians, we differ from members of the 
Roman Catholic Communion — in our doctrine respect- 
ing authority in matters of religion. The principle to- 
wards which all the ideas of the Roman Catholic gravi- 
tate, is the Church. It is to this that he adheres with most 
tenacity, for in giving up this bethinks he gives up every- 
thing. As he reduces this principle to practice, he makes 
the Church the infallible interpreter of Scripture and ex- 
pounder of truth. The Church is the ultimate authority, 
whom it is fatal sin to disobey or distrust. Heresy there- 
fore (which is only dissent from the Church) becomesi m- 
piety, and may be punished as spiritual treason. Now we 
believe in the Church ; but it is the Church of the saints 
who are compacted into one body ** by that which every 
joint supplieth," and not the hierarchy who are only mem- 
bers in the body. We believe in no infallibility residing 
on earth, because we say, — making a statement in moral 
VOL. XIX.— NO. 220. 3 
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arithmetic which any child can understand, — that no 
aggregation of fallible judgments can make an infallible 
guide. We protest against this claim of the Romish 
Church. It is her cardinal vice. We might bear with 
her other errors ; but this assumption of the attributes of 
the Most High, with all the terrible consequences which 
it involves, we may not regard even with patience. It 
invades the sanctuary of man's freedom, and scales the 
throne of God^s sovereignty. It has but one word to ex* 
press the conditions of eternal life ; and that is, submit -r^ 
submit to the Church in its interpretation of truth and its 
declaration of duty. This, with God's grace, we will never 
do. We will submit, not to the Church, but to him who 
is the Head of the Church, and the only spiritual Head 
whom its members should acknowledge. Christ has call- 
ed us to liberty, not to bondage. He has taught us what 
to believe, and on us lies the responsiblenes^ of con- 
struing his instructions in their right sense. We can let 
no man nor body of men frame a creed for us. It is 
not the right of private judgment alone, which we defend. 
It is the duty of private judgment, which we dare not 
neglect. We must think and read for ourselves. If we 
mistake the meaning of the written word, on our souls will 
lie the peril. It a fearful responsibleness which is com- 
mitted to us. We know this — we hope we feel it. If 
we suffer ourselves to be warped by passion or prejudice, 
by self-will or self-interest, we shall stand condemned. 
But if we use no means of ascertaining " the mind of the 
spirit," except as we passively yield to others' dictation, 
we shall incur still heavier guilt. We are the Lord's free- 
men, and how can we be called loyal to him so long as 
we enter into voluntary servitude to any other master ! 
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As Unitarian Christian?, we differ from the adherents 
of the Episcopal Church — in our doctrine concerning 
the ministry. We are far from denying the need of a sep- 
arate order of men who shall give themselves to study and 
preaching, that they may he able to convince the gainsayer 
and instruct and exhort the believers. We perceive 
that such a class as the clergy are demanded by the situ- 
ation of the Church in the midst of the world, as well as 
by its internal wants, and we doubt not that the ministry 
was intended by Christ to be perpetual. But we look 
with no respect on the claims which are advanced in be- 
half of the clergy of a particular church over other minis- 
ters. We find it difficult to express our amazement at 
the effrontery of a church, which, itself a fragment of the 
aniversal Church and a secession from a larger fragment, 
presumes to consider the ministers of other portions as in- 
truders into the sacred office. It would be ridiculous, if 
it were not insolent. We do not call in question the claims 
of the English Church to the admiration of its members, 
for if they find in its liturgy or discipline what enkindles 
their admiration, we would not let our preference for a 
simpler worship lead as to forget the original diversity of 
mental wants ; but to admit her argument, drawn from 
Scripture, in favor of the three orders, or her argument, 
not drawn from Scripture nor from any other source ex- 
cept fancy, in favor of the Apostolical succession, is what 
we cannot do without surrendering our common sense. 

As Unitarian Christians, we differ from the Baptist de- 
nomhiation — in our doctrine concerning ordinances. 
The ordinances we value. They are beautiful symbols 
and efficacious means. We prize them, and use them. 
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But we would be slow rather than eager to exaggerate their 
importance. And we cannot easily understand the delu- 
sion which causes intelligent and excellent people to raise 
the mere form of a form, a method of a means, into a con- 
dition of church fellowship. We should as soon think of 
making an exact agreement in pronunciation indispen- 
sable to the interchange of kind offices on a journey. It 
is not sufficient to say, that compliance with the letter of 
the Master's direction is of the first importance ; be- 
cause, to pass over the question whether the words of 
Scripture must bear the construction which is put upon 
them by the members of this denomination, it shows a 
grievous misapprehension of the genius of our religion 
and the mind of its Founder, to care more for the letter 
than for the spirit of his teaching. It might be difficult 
to determine which makes the greater mistake in his use 
of Scripture, the literalist or the allegorizer. 

As Unitarian Christians, we diflfer from the Methodist 
Connexion — in our doctrine concerning religious excite- 
ment. We do not decry all excitement. On the con- 
trary, we preach that men should be interested in relig- 
ion, as in every thing else of moment, and that they should 
be more interested in this than in anything else, because 
this is supremely important. We like earnestness and 
fervor in religion, if they be held under the restraint of prin- 
ciple and propriety. Perhaps we have not ks much of these 
qualities as it is desirable we should have. Our aversion 
to one extreme may have driven us towards the other. 
But we cannot admit that religion consists in excitement, 
nor that its best beginning is made in a tempest of feeling. 
We do not believe that God takes the soul by storm. A 
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change of heart is not the work of an hour, as you may 
change the course of a stream by digging across a belt of 
ground which has turned its waters from a straight chan- 
nel. Rather as the torrent which has been dashing down 
the bills and exhibiting the wildest disorder in its des- 
cent, gradually subsides into the stream which flows 
quietly in a broader and deeper current through the fields, 
so the impetuous and disorderly passions are gradually 
subdued into a tranquil and. useful character. We doubt 
the value of those occasions of which so much use is made, 
to convert the sinner by the force of sympathy. Regener- 
ation, as we understand it, is a secret work, and often of 
slow growth, though its results be great and manifest 
We dislike mechanical methods, as we distrust stereotyped 
evidences of religion. 

As Unitarian Christians, we differ from the Universal- 
ist body -. — in our doctrine concerning retribution. They 
agree with us in regard to the supremacy and sole deity of 
the Father ; and many, doubtless, believe that the efiects 
of transgression will extend beyond this life. But a still 
larger number, probably, hold that sin entails no conse- 
quences after death, while all who adopt this name find 
the peculiar glory of the Gospel in the promise of a final 
restoration of all men to virtue and happiness. Now, 
while there are different shades of opinion among us as to 
the future state of the wicked, no one, I presume, would 
adduce the ultimate salvation of the whole human race 
as the great revelation of Christianity, and all of us would 
reject any statement of belief which excluded the idea of 
future retribution. To us the doctrine which limits the 
consequences of a sinful life to our present existence, 
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appears equally unphilosophical and unscriptural. It over- 
looks the constitution of our nature, and tortures the lan- 
guage of the Bible into senses which only the greatest 
fiolence could ever make it bear. Its influence we should 
deplore, as its prevalence we must deprecate. We reason 
with the sinner of *' a judgment to come," and entreat 
him, as he would avoid shame and suffering in the world to 
which he is going, to turn from his evil ways and cleanse 
his heart ; for the character he shall bear into that world 
must decide the condition on which he shall there enter. 
Death will not change the character. If we have chosen 
to live without God here, we cannot dwell in the joy of 
his presence hereafter. Fearful beyond all other descrip- 
tion is the view which we take of the lot ^f the impeni- 
tent, for we say that material images do but faintly repre- 
sent spiritual loss and anguish ; and as certain as is 
another state of existence do we make the experience of 
its retributive scenes, for this experience follows from the 
laws of our being, and is announced by the warnings and 
exhortations of Scripture. 

But enough of this unpleasant, though necessary de- 
scription of the differences between us and our fellow 
Christians. It would be a far more agreeable task, for 
which I have not time, to portray the features of common 
resemblance. They were indicated in the earlier part of 
this discourse, when speaking of those truths which we 
embrace, but which so far from desiring to confine to our- 
selves, we rejoice to believe are held by us in common 
with multitudes, if not with all those who take the same 
motto with us, — ' Christ and his cause.' And in this 
reception, by the most divided portions of tlie Church, of 
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the truths on which we lean, do we find an argument to 
increase our confidence in them as the only essentia] 
truths of Christianity, — so plain that they cannot be 
mistaken, so important that few, or none have been able 
to deny them a place in their theology. There is, how- 
ever, one example of agreement between us and other 
Christians, which I am anxious to notice, as presenting 
yet one other difference which we would press on the 
consideration of those from whom it distinguishes us. In 
this instance they from whom we differ are not Christians 
except in name. Perhaps we are no more. Then God 
forgive us ! for we ought to be immeasurably more. And 
this is what I wish to say ; — that as Unitarian Christians, 
we differ from the irreligious of every class, whether they 
be the openly immoral or such as immerse themselves in 
the cares of the world, the profane or the thoughtless — 
in our doctrine concerning righteousness. For we hold 
that this is the one thing needful, and that whatever else 
a man risks or loses, he must not let go the integrity of 
bis soul ; which he can keep only by strenuous obedience 
to every law of the outward and inward life. A man is 
not true to himself, nor faithful to Christ, nor thankful 
to God, who does not purify himself from sin, and conse- 
crate both body and soul to the execution of the Divine 
will. 

We preach a doctrine of righteousness which covers all 
human relations, and penetrates to the inmost recesses of 
our being. It is not a superficial propriety, nor a conven- 
tional rectitude which we demand, but thorough, genuine 
goodness. A man must be filled with this goodness, just 
as the tree is pervaded from its root and its heart to its 
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outmost twig with the vital fluid. The life which is iq 
us, the everlasting life, must penetrate and vivify our 
whole nature. Till this is our experience, we do but par. 
tially realize ourselves. We are not whole men in our 
own consciousness. The only true and complete man is 
he who bears the closest possible resemblance to Christ. 
They who live for earthly vanities, or they who pursue 
their worldly labor as if this were all they need think of, 
so far from having reached their being's end and aim, 
have not begun to comprehend it, and the great benefit of 
Christ's mission is still unknown to them. When we 
speak of righteousness, we do not mean that which is 
partial, but that which is comprehensive. How can a 
man be right who does not place himself in just relations 
to God, with whom his relations are more important than 
those he sustains towards all other beings? Righteous- 
ness then, as we understand it, includes piety no( less 
than morality, and the character not less than the beha- 
vior. So was it understood by our Lord, when he said, 
** Blessed are they who do hunger and thirst after righte- 
ousness, for they shall be filled." They ** shall be filled; '' 
but those who do not desire this, their great good, with an 
impatience like that of the starving man for food, they shall 
be empty — empty of good — empty of that which alone 
has permanent value — empty of the real life. This is 
our doctrine concerning the present; and with this doc- 
trine upon our hearts we are almost ready to say, let 
others discourse of the future, for here we have a theme 
so grand and vast that it exceeds all our powers to treat 
it worthily. With this doctrine let Unitarian Christianity 
go into the world and entreat and adjure men to turn 
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from the idols which their own hearts have set up in the 
secret places of their worship, to Him whom those 
hearts should confess. and adore and love. Let it go 
into the world with this doctrine, and let the commen- 
tary be furnished bj us in the growing holiness of our 
HveSy and our faith will leap from crag to crag of soci- 
ety, and dart down into its lowly coverts, and bathe its 
whole expanse with a divine influence, even as the morn- 
ing light glances and spreads and rests over the whole 
landscape. 

We have, within such limits as the time permits and 
prescribes, considered the questions which we proposed 
to answer, — having endeavored to exhibit the truths of 
Unitarian Christianity, the grounds of our preference of 
this over other systems of faith, and the differences 
which distinguish its disciples from other considerable 
portions of the community. The result must be, to con- 
vince every candid hearer that we have a positive faith — 
a faith full enough, plain enough, authoritative enough 
for all the purposes for which a religious faith can be 
needed. We ** believe, and therefore speak." Our pro- 
fession of Unitarian Christianity is the fruit of an intel- 
ligent and cordial reception of its truths. We believe that 
these truths constitute ** the glorious Gospel of the bles- 
sed God,*' and therefore we give utterance to the convic- 
tions with which our minds are laden. Believing, we 
ought to speak. Silence under such convictions would be 
ingratitude towards God and unfaithfulness towards man. 
It would be a violation of solemn trusts and neglect of 
sacred interests. It is our duty to diffuse the opinions 
which we think just to God and beneficial to man. By 
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the speech of the lips and the eloquence of the character 
should we proclaim them before men. And all the more 
zealous should we be, if we have embraced unpopular 
opinions. Wha( are our convictions worth, if they will 
not breathe into us something at least of the martyr spiritt 
What is our attachment to them worth, if it will not 
sustain us in confronting the prejudice of the multitude t 
He is the true believer, who is not ashamed nor afraid to 
let it be known that he has espoused the cause which he 
has in fact taken to his heart. I would not commend 
a busy proselytism, but frank and manly and Christian 
adherence to our faith amidst opposition or obloquy is 
the course which a wise policy unites with self-respect in 
urging us to adopt. Skepticism we disown, bigotry we 
abhor, and affectation we despise ; but for truth and free- 
dom and holiness we will speak, in word and deed. 

The society who have erected this building have then 
done well, in the work which they have now brought to a 
completion more successful even than their hopes. It is 
a day of rejoicing with them, and with no more accepta- 
ble sacrifice can they for the first time approach this 
altar than the joy and gratitude which they feel. The 
edifice which they have raised stands, in its chaste beau- 
ty, a monument of their exertions to secure for them- 
selves and afford to others the opportunities of a Scriptural 
worship ; as they have indicated in the reference to the 
sacred volume which they have placed over its entrance. 
And now what remains but that we dedicate this house to 
the purposes contemplated by its builders ? To religion 
and its uses we dedicate it — to the worship and glory of 
the one living and true God. To Christianity and its 
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influences we dedicate it — to the exposition and enforce- 
ment of that Gospel which is the rule of life and the 
charter of salvation. To the well-being of man we ded- 
icate it — in his preparation for the duties of this life and 
the enjoyment of the life to come. To truth and love 
and peace we dedicate it, and invite them to dwell within 
its walls as the guardians of its sanctity. To holy prayer 
we dedicate it; to religious instruction we dedicate it; 
to sacred song we dedicate it. Here may devotion 
breathe its sublimest hopes, and wisdom utter its choicest 
counsels, and music pour forth its sweetest strains. Here 
may our friend long be permitted to refresh his spirit in 
the labors of the sanctuary. Long may this memorial of 
Christian zeal stand, to gather many into the sympathies of 
fraternal union. As in tranquil dignity it looks down upon 
the crowded ways of life at its feet, may it seem to speak 
of a higher and calmer existence. Here may an influ- 
ence begin, that shall be extended through the city, the 
neighborhood, the province, in which, in respect to the 
peculiar character which we have seen to belong to this 
house, it now stands alone ; an influence that shall be- 
come deeper as well as wider with every year of its exer- 
cise. We enjoy the smile of Heaven upon our work of 
to-day in the bland sunshine which has softened every 
unfriendly element of the iseason. Let us interpret it as 
the promise, in our spiritual husbandry, of a fruitful sum- 
mer and an abundant harvest. May souls here grow into 
a ripeness for a better world. As the Father shall here 
be worshipped and the Son be honored, may the spirit of 
grace from the Father and the Son descend in unseen 
influences, that shall not, like the visible flames on the 
first Christian Pentecost, cease to rest upon the brethren 
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ftt their departure from the place of their assembling. 
And when in the course of time this structure shall give 
place, as we trust it may, to one of ampler dimensions, 
may its history be invested with associations that shall 
cause its remembrance to abide with those who shall 
have then entered the ''temple not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens." Father Almighty! hear thou 
our desires, and grant them fulfilment. To thee, in the 
name of thy dear Son, we consecrate these walls, these j^ 
seats, this altar. Thine be the glory of their fresh beauty, 
and thine the richer glory of their decay ! 
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A BRIEF STATEMENT 



CHRISTIAN VIEW OF THE ATONEMENT. 



The Orthodox doctrine of the Atonement is cherished 
bj the great body of our fellow Christians as the central 
tarath of the Gospel. We who reject it are consi(kred as 
rejecting Christianity itself, and as forfeiting all claim to 
be entitled Christians. 

This doctrine, as is generally well known, teaches that 
nan, being exposed by actual sin and a depraved nature 
to the eternal wrath of God, is saved from due punish- 
ment by the death of Christ, which is received by Heaven 
as a ^satisfaction for the sin of the world. The Divine 
wrath is appeased thereby. And now, so this doctrine 
declares, a way is opened by which, without any violatioii 
of justice, God may exercise his mercy, and forgive tboee 
who, sincerely penitent, place all their reliance on the 
merits of Christ, on the Atonement made by his blood. 

We reject this representation, because it contradict! 
not only the simplest dictates of justice and mercy, bat 
sbo the plain and pervading truths of Scriptore. 

Justice never requires, when the law has been violated, 
merely that there should be suffering without reference to 
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the indWidual upon whom it is inflicted. It is the verj 
essence of justice, that it makes a radical and indestruc- 
tible distinction between the innocent and, the guilty, 
and the former can never justly relieve the latter from 
sufiTering, by suffering in their stead. " The righteousness 
of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wu keduess of 
the wicked shall be upon him." This is justice. 

But«there is as little of mercy as of justice in the mode 
of proceeding which this doctrine of the Atonement sets 
forth. God is revealed to us as the Almighty Father. 
All things, and the New Testament especially, teach as 
to seek our best apprehensions of God, and of the way in 
which he regards sinful man, through our knowledge and 
experieaco of the parental affection. It is at best but 
very little that we can know of the dread, unfathomable 
nature of the Almighty. All things teach us something 
of him. But it is in the parental heart that his spirit is 
most clearly revealed. Let us then brin^ the doctrine of 
tbe Atonement to this test Let us folk>w the example of 
Christ, who, in declaring the divine love, appealed di- 
feetly to parental affection. " If ye, being evil," said he, 
«< know bow to give good things to your children, how 
much more shall your heavenly Father give the holy spirit 
to them that ask him 1 '' In like manner, we may ask, 
would an earthly parent make it impossible for an 
offending child to be forgiven unless some other and in- 
nocent being should consent to suffer the penalty be had 
incurred in his stead ? The parental heart abhors the 
thought. If ye thes, bemg evil, shrink from treating 
^our children thus, how much more your Father who is 
kiktavent 
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We must look for an illustration of the manner in which 
God regard:} hLs guilty children, not to this doctrine of 
the Atoneipent, but to the immortal parable of the Prod- 
igal Son. Here is Christ's representation of the whole 
matter. And how is the Father here described as dealing 
with his sinning and repentant son 1 Does he refuse to 
receive hiui, until some unoffending one, his brother per- 
haps, has suffered in his place ? Oh no ! While he is 
yet a great way off, his father runs and falls on his neck 
and kisses him, and interrupts his confessions, and calls 
to the servants to bring forth the best robe and put it on 
him, and to put rings on his fingers and shoes on his feet. 
Heaven be praised for this touching exposition of the in- 
finite mercy. It goes to the very heart of the matter. 
And we know that it is the true representation, and that 
the doctrine that contradicts it, no matter how widely re- 
ceived, or. with what confidence asserted, is unchristian 
and false. 

Were the Orthodox doctrine true, how differently would 
the parable of the Prodigal Son have read 1 — A certain 
man had two sons, and the younger son lefl his father's 
hcMise and went into a far country, and there wasted his 
sabstance with riotous living, and was driven to fe^d 
swine for his bread, and to envy the swine the husks 
thaV they devoured. And when he came to himself he 
rose and returned to his father, and fell down at his feet, 
and with tears and groans confessed that he had sinned, 
and was unworthy to be called his json. And his father 
frowned, and hid his face from his son, and said untot 
him : Thou hast forsaken my house ; thou hast trans-, 
grossed my commandments. I know thee not. And thfi 
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father called to his servant, and said, •* Drive away the 
wretch into the wilderness, and bar the gate, and let the 
wild beasts devour him." But the elder son drew nigh, 
with streaming eyes and bleeding heart, and cried ; *' Upob 
me, O father, upon me pour out thy wrath. I will endure 
ft all. Let my blood ftow, and let my brother be forgiven.** 
And the darkness passed away from the father^s face, and 
he smiled, and said, ** Mine anger is allayed — my justice 
is satisfied. Thine atoning blood asserts my justice, and 
sets free my mercy.*' 

But we reject this doctrine of the Atonement, not only 
on the plain grounds of reason and nature, but also be- 
cause, as we read the Bible, it furnishes no sort of 
authority for it. 

The word, atonement , as has been stated a thousand 
times, occurs only once in the whole New Testament. 
'* We also joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom we have now received the atonement.** {Rom. r* 
11.) And here the word in the original, thus translated, 
(when shall we be relieved from the necessity of repeat-' 
ing this statement ?) is the very same word which is every- 
where else translated in the New Testament, reconcilia- 
tion. There is no objection to the word, atonement, if 
v^e retain the sense in which it is used in old English 
writers. To atone, originally meant to at-one, i. e. to 
make one, to unite, to reconcile those who are at rari- 
ance ; and atonement is synonymous with reconciliation. 
Jesus came, without controversy, to reconcile God and 
man, but not God to man, but man to God. He did not 
come to work any change in the Divine mind, for that, 
being perfect, is unchangeable in love, and it was froni 
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tlie bosom of Divine love that he ctme, and by the wtm 
of the Divine love was he upheld. But he came to 
change man, to renew him in the whole spirit of his 
mind. Man, created in the heavenly image, the child of 
God, has waudered, and is every day wandering from his 
father's house. Notwithstanding the light of reason, the 
TiHce of conscience, tlie lessons of providence, he fop* 
aakes the way of peace, wastes the rich heritage he 
receives, and would fain fUl himself with husks, and be« 
comes ever more miserable, and Christ comes to seek and 
gave the lost, to bring him back and unite him with his 
forsaken parent, to reconcile him to his maker by breath* 
ing into him a new mind, that love of truth and purity 
which will make him spiritually one with God. Christ 
was not sent to exert a pacifying influence upon the Al* 
mighty, but to exercise a saving influence upon the human 
sonl. Accordingly an Apostle hath declared, that '* Qod 
18. in Christ (that is, through or by means of Christ,) re- 
conciling the world to himself." 

These remarks will suffice to enable, us to see how 
the death of Christ possesses a. reconciling or, if yon 
please, an atoning influence, using these words as synon j* 
pons. But we must keep in mind the great purpose of 
Christ, to save men from moral evil, from guilty desires 
and wrong doing, to soften their hardened hearts and enr 
lighten their understandings, to render them just %ni 
merciful to one another, and pure and humble before God. 
In a word, he came to exert a moral power, and change 
the heart of man. 

And what means did he use to this end ? 

In the first place, we have his heavenly instractionS) tbote 
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wordsof eternal wisdom. «* Lofe yoor enemies.'* ** Re- 
turn good for evil." ** Blessed are the pure in heart.'* 
<' Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.'* And these divine 
precepts were accompanied with the most cheering repre- 
tentation of the benignity of the All-powerfnl. Every 
reason is given us to believe that He is more ready to 
pardon, than we are to repent. We are taught, as in the 
parable to which I have referred, that if we repent, the Di- 
vine Mercy will receive us with kisses and gifts. The ao- 
hority of his words has never been questioned. They have 
been recognised as divine ; and just so far as any man's heart 
has been touched, and his conduct controlled by them, he 
has been saved, reconciled to God, and has partaken of 
the blessings of the Atonement. He may be still afar off, 
yet he is brought on his way nearer to goodness and to 
God by the atoning efficacy of the instructions of Christ. 
But Jesus Christ has exerted an atoning power through 
bis life also. There is a power to lifl man up into union 
with God, in the character of Christ. In him lives the 
truth which purifies the heart, — in his sublime self-renun- 
ciation, in his sympathy, with the suffering and the friend- 
less, in his unstipulating devotion to the Eternal Will. He 
bore to be misrepresented and rev^iled. He exposed him- 
self to malignity and violence. He went about doing good, 
knowing not in the morning where he should rest his head 
at night. He was endowed with transcendant gifts, and 
be used them all, never for himsdf, but for others, never 
IB if he were doing anything wonderful, but with divine 
simplicity, and without the shadow of parade. Thus in 
him was set before the eyes of man, the ravishing vision 
•f a soul in intimate union, perfectly at-one with Ood. 
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There the truth we are to love and live, stands manifest in 
the flesh, in a shape of sarpittsiog glory, at once intelligi- 
ble to the understanding, elevating to the imagination, 
affecting to the heart. Here then is a reconciling force 
an atoning power to bring man to God. If we appreciate 
the life of Jesus, his trials and his victories, can we re> 
main unmoved ? 

Of the great ministry of Reconciliation, the death of 
Christ is, however, the crowning event. He was put to 
death by men whose corruption could not endure hia 
purity, whose darkness could not bear his light. He had 
Bttered things which tended to destroy the ignorance upon 
which their power rested, and he could not be silenced or 
bribed by their rage or their flattery, and so there wai 
nothing for them but to destroy him as speedily as possi- 
ble, and overwhelm his name with infamy. He was tru« 
to the convictions in which he heard the voice of the 
Bteroal Father speaking within him. He would not de* 
•ert the cause of Gud and man, poor, benighted, lost man, 
and therefore be sufiered that cruel death. Thus he gave 
the strongest possible manifestation of Love. In no other 
way could he have expressed the spirit, by which he was in-< 
laired and man was to be moved, so impressively. ** Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends." Had Jesus lived in easy circumstances, 
had he encountered no opposition, made no sacrifices, the 
keart would have wanted that revelation of the love of 
Christ and of God, which now pleads with us through that 
death. It was necessary that the Mediator should mediate 
by aufiering, necessary, not on account of the wrath of 
God— Qud knows no wrath; not on acoount of his Ja»- 
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tice — his Justice is but another name for that Divine 
Attribute, which under a different aspect, in a different 
relation, is Mercy, but because the nature of things, the na- 
ture of man, make it necessary We might ask that the 
Saviour of man should have been seated, while on earth, 
on a throne. But no earthly, no celestial throne even, 
though flaming with the light inaccessible, though na- 
tions were prostrate before it, could so penetrate the heart 
as that black and bitter cross, transfigured by the spirit of 
him who suffered thereon, into the most expressive sym- 
bol known on earth, of the power of Love. We are made 
to be moved by it, as by nothing eke. It is omnipotent 
It is God. God is Love ; and in the nature of things it is 
impossible that a mightier manifestation of Love could be 
given than is given by the cross of Jesus. No crowns 
though beaming from an angel's head, could represent the 
more than kingly power of which the crown of thorns ti 
the emblem. No robes of imperial purple could denote 
the unearthly authority with which every drop of that in* 
nocent blood pleads with the heart Alas for us, if, while 
we contemplate the cross of Christ, it puts forth no atoning 
power, if we do not see with new eyes the beauty of that 
spirit of humanity, that sympathy for the sinful, the de- 
spised, the friendless, which that cross so profoundly illus- 
trates. 

Thus have I sought to describe the nature of the Atone- 
ment which we have received through Jesus Christ. Ri^ 
member, it was man, not God, who was to be reconciled, 
made aJt-ont with Heaven. To this ^nd ^ moral poweri 
a power acting upon the heart, and renewing it, was need- 
ed. In the instructions of Jesus in his life, and especially 
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ia his deathy we have the needed power. In its power to 
Boove the soul, the atoning value of the cross is found. 
*^ U I be lifted up," said Jesus, that is, if I am put to death, 
" I will draw all men unto me." — Draw them by those 
mighty natural affections, which are created to be influ- 
enced by Love. This atoning power wrought mightily 
with the personal friends of Jesus. It changed them, re- 
conciled them to Heaven ; and it has been felt by multi- 
tudes, notwithstanding a thousand bewildering specula- 
tions. 

Althongh this account of the true doctrine of Atone- 
ment may be very plain, still it cannot be denied, that the 
Death of Christ is spoken of in a peculiar manner in the 
Epistles. I say in the Epistles, for out of them there is 
not the slightest appearance of foundation for the ortho- 
dox views of this great event. Christ himself has not 
breathed a word that gives us reason to suppose that he 
considered himself offered up to render God more placa- 
ble, to satisfy Divine Justice. He declared indeed, that it 
was necessary for him to die, but not to reconcile the Father 
to his children, but to draw all men unto him. ** For this 
end was I born," said he, upon a most solemn occasion, 
" and for this cause came I intd the world, to bear witness 
to the truth." And how does the truth act? Upon what 
does it act, but the human heart, purifying that. *^ Sanctify 
them,'' prayed Jesus, ** through thy truth. Thy word is 
truth." 

1 have no idea that the Apostles have given any repre- 
sentation of the death of Jesus, different from his owo. 
Their language, properly understood^ conveys no meaning 
at variance with his declarations. Still, they speak of his 
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death in a peculiar manner. They continually represent 
it as a sacrifice. And is it strange that it shoitid be so 
described ? With the foregoing views of the nature of the 
Atonement, we use similar modes of speech. If an indi- 
vidual gives up his own life to save mine, i-say that he 
sacrifices himself for me. So Jesus Christ was VisacrijficB 
for the world, not to appease Divine Wraih. It was neces- 
sary, in the nature of things, that a spiritual influence 
should be exerted upon men for their salvation. This in- 
fluence could be brought to bear upon them only by such 
an event as the death of Christ. He gave himself up, he 
sacrificed himself for mankind. Now if our language, cold 
and literal as it is, allows of such a mode of speaking, what 
should we not expect from Oriental minds, from hearts 
bursting with wonder and gratitude ? The Apostles felt 
deeply, and they express themselves accordingly, in modes 
of speech which, however strong they seem to us, were in 
their view, no doubt, all too weak. 

But further. The writers of the Epistles were Jews, 
brought up from their infancy under a religion that dealt 
most abundantly in sacrifices, in the shedding of the blood 
of victims before the altar. " Almost all things," says the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, " are by the law," that is, under 
the Mosaic religion, " purged with blood, and without the 
shedding of blood is no remission." Under their Jewish 
faith, the Apostles had been taught that they were not 
cleansed from sin, until they had expressed their penitence 
by bringing a victim and shedding its blood at the altar. 
Blood was continually used in their religious ceremonies, 
and 'was intimately associated in the Jewish mind with 
sacred things. Now when we consider how men's ways 
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of speaking are affe^ed by Uietr kabita of thoaghi, is it 
Bot perAsctly natural that ike Aposttea should have€X* 
preflsed (hemselvea as they ha^re dooe, and delighted in 
lay a»aJotgias. which, they could trace between their old 
faith and their heir. Familiar with vicitima, aod sacrifices 
and bloody faoir Datorally did they see in Jesus Christ a 
kmb without spot or blettiisli, whQse blood was shed fer 
Ike sins of the world. 

In eonolusion, there is one consideration to which at- 
teation has often been called, aod which may be allitded 
to here. From the beginning of the world, in all times 
asd coimtries, men bave sought some substitute (or pet- 
MMil virliffi. They have been ready to give to God 
everything bat themselves, the fruits of the field, the first- 
lings of the flock, spoils taken in war, nay, their own 
sbtMren and their own lives, everything and anything 
hot the Hving daily oibring of the heart. This ancient 
and onif ersal error, that God is to be pleased by anythii^ 
bol personal holineBS, has had a mighty influence in sep- 
aratinf men Irom Giod. The tendency to substitute gifts, 
and sacriAces, .and penances for inward purity, has di- 
vidad man >fitom.hia Maker, because it has kept men in 
their sins^ in a state of moral alienation fi^om God. Un- 
der this di^nsian ihey have flattered themselves that they 
night cherish what desires, indulge wbnt passions they 
pieaaai, DO nutter hbw lowland corrupting, if tbey only 
Inpt iheir account with God square by punctuality and 
itrictnese in giving gifts at the altar, by attendance upon 
^fdk fenna. la a «onl, it was^ this disposiik)n to put 
forward artificial obligations, in the place of individuai 
character, sanctified in the constant service of virtue, 
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that made a reeonc^iatioD, an lUooement neceasarj ; and 
Jesus died to deliver man from tbis iiAiiappjr error. . He: 
sacrificed himself to do away the idea of sacrifices as sub« 
stitutes far personal righteousness, to reveal the supreme 
worth of a spiritual siicrifice, the worship of tl>e heart 
It shows therefore how ingenious and cunning men are, in 
that they have discovered, in the very method taken to 
disabuse them of this error, the means of perpetuating it 
anew. In the death of Christ they have found a substi- 
tute, a sacrifice to be accepted instead of personal virtue, 
when, as I have said, Christ's death, properly understood,* 
does away with the idea of any substitute whatever, re* 
moves this fatal fallacy, and opens the way of light and 
life, by which man may return and be reconciled to God, 
and 80 a full atonement be made. 

Could we only stand at the foot of the cross and. fathom 
its spiritual e^ignificance, md catching the light of that iiH 
visible glory which encircles it, we should begin to know 
the true atoning efficacy of the sufferings of Christ His 
blood would not flow in vain. It would wash us from our 
sins by the heavenward thoughts, the fervent prayers for 
the gift of the same self^renouncing spirit, which it would 
inspire. Bear about in yonr hearts this emblem of all thtf 
is highest in the universe of God, and then when yod are 
tempted by selfish desires to fofsake the way of right, lo 
disregard the Divine voice, to forsake God, the image of 
the spotless one dying in your bekalf will rise before yoo, 
and that will save you, restore you to yourselves and to. 
heaven, and reveal to you this uaspeakabie gift 0f tls» 
Atonement '• " • f"'- i • • .• r 
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DISCOURSE, 



Fellow-students and friends : 

At the earliest time permitted by previously existing 
engagements, I present myself before you, in compliance 
with the request of the Academical and Theological Fac- 
ulties of the University, to attempt a tribute to the char- 
acter of the late Hollis Professor of Divinity, the Rev- 
erend Dr. Ware. I could by all means have wished that 
the duty had fallen upon more competent hands. Es- 
pecially there is one, who, from earlier acquaintance, and 
longer official association with the departed, to say noth- 
ing of reasons still more obvious, would far better have 
met the claims of the occasion, and satisfied the wishes of 
those numerous friends of the deceased, of religion, and 
of learning, who desire to have it noticed with worthy 
commemoration. But circumstances not conveniently ad- 
mitting of any other arrangement, I have esteemed it to 
be my duty, and I feel it to be my privilege, to express in 
your behalf, as best I may, that estimation, which I share 
with very many, of the worth and services of an excellent 
man, several years my revered instructer, and several 
years my respected and beloved colleague in academical 
labors. 
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Dr. Ware's was a character of mark. In those walks 
of life to which my observation has extended, I have 
known few minds so sagacious ; none more firm, more 
calmly balanced, more candid, or more just. Its influ- 
ence has operated exteosivelj. Nearly all the ministers 
in the country, of one of the principal Christian denomi- 
nations, have been his pupils. Of the whole number of 
young men who have been educated in the academical 
department of the University, in the two centuries and 
more since its institution, nearly two fifths have been 
graduated since he was engaged in its service. And if 
his life cannot be called eventful, its course has been 
closely connected with a succession of events of the 
strongest interest to the friends of science and of Chris- 
tianity. His official connection with the College has cov- 
ered the whole of three presidencies, embracing far the 
most prosperous period the institution has ever known. 
His election to office here proved the signal for the devel- 
opment of causes, before in silent operation, destined to 
divide the old Congregational unity of New JBngland, 
and establish another form of Christian belief. The Di- 
vinity School has grown up to what it is from a course of 
inetruction which he instituted, and for a while conducted 
alone. 

Henry Ware was born on the 1st day of April, 1764, 
in the town of Sherburne, in tliis county, being the ninth 
of ten children of John and Martha Ware, of that place. 
His father was a farmer in moderate circumstances. He 
was a feeble child, and little expectation was entertained 
of his surviving the critical period of infancy. But, by 
the help of a peculiarly tender care on his mother's part. 
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his coDstitution acquired strength, and when seventeen 
years old he was as large and rugged as most boys of the 
same age. He had small advantages of early instruction 
in book-knowledge ; but describes himself as having 
been always a favorite of his masters for his quiet timidi- 
ty, which made him very obedient and observant of rules, 
and peaceful among his comrades ; though no boy of the 
school was a more intense lover of play. Besides these 
qualifications, he was able, he says, to learn with greater 
ease and quickness than any of his mates. But it was 
very little that he had opportunity to learn, the school 
which he attended being kept only from six to ten weeks 
in the winter season, and the rest of the year being em- 
ployed in such work, with his elder brothers, on his fa- 
ther's farm, as could be performed by a boy of his age. 

He was left fatherless when fifteen yieats old, with a 
patrimony amounting to a hundred pounds of the curren- 
cy of the time. His two oldest brothers, who looked with 
fond and affectionate hope on the fair David of their 
race, with a generosity so nobly common, then and now, 
in our New England farm-houses, agreed to combine their 
endeavours for his advancement in the world. In No- 
vember, ll^Q, he was placed under the care of the Rev- 
erend Elijah Brown, the minister of the parish, to be fit- 
ted for college, and made such rapid progress under that 
gentleman's tuition, that he was admitted to the Fresh- 
roan class, at Cambridge, at the Commencement of 1781. 

The College was at this time in a state of extreme de- 
pression, greater, probably, than has been experienced at 
any other period of its history. The resources of the 
country were exhausted, as well ats its interest engrossed, 
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hf tike war of the !HeYolution» tbeo drawing itear ta ks 
close. The means of the College were small ; what 
funds it possessed were ohiefly invested in the miserahlj 
depreciated public securities ; the Commonwealth, to 
which it had been such a blessing, seemed almost to have 
done caring for it ; and the Corporation were still engaged 
in a suit, as humble as fruitless, to Governor Hancock, 
their late treasu/er, for the possession of their papers, and 
the settlement of his accounts. The retirement of Presi- 
dent Langdon, a man richly deserving more reputation 
and more success, howevef unsuited to command the pe- 
culiar perplexities of those times, had left a vacancy in 
the chair, not yet filled. Of the three professors, the use- 
fulness of the excellent Wigglesworth was impaired by 
feeble health, the once vigorous mind of Sewall was under 
a cloud, and Williams was young in bis place ; and the 
tutors were not men of distinguished qualifications. With 
the unavoidable relaxation of discipline under such cir- 
cumstance, habits of idleness and dissipation had estab- 
lished themselves within the walls, and th^ standard of 
scholarship was dismally low. The ostensihle course of 
study was very limited. A sufficient supply of text-booka 
was not to be had in any of the departments. The pre- 
scribed exercises were but few, and some of the officers 
weife in the habit of neglecting a considerable portion of 
hemt. 

In the year 1836» when seventy-two years old. Dr. 
Ware set down a few memoranda of his early life, to 
wbi^h I am indebted for a portion of the particulars that 
have now been stated. His class, when graduated, ia 
1765, consisted of thirty-two persons. Its list exhibits 
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but eo0 or two ftainea, besides his owa» of decided emi- 
nence in aAef life. He h«d very little intereourse, he 
s^yS) exeept with tea; or a donen, with wfajom ho was coo^ 
aected in soekd and literary fraternities^ and there wad 
about the saiBe limitation to his acquaintance with the 
other contemporary classes. That he was a favorite wi^h 
that portion of his class with which he was acquainted, he 
had this evidence, that he was chosen president of ea<^ of 
the three associations of which he was a membef* So 
punctilious was his ccM-rectness of deportment, that he 
never once incurred a fine, or any other punishment at 
the hands of the Faculty, an exemption, in those days, 
of very rare occurrence. At the exhihitioas and at Com* 
mencement, the honors were assigned to him which indi- 
cate the first rank in his class, and he also cblivered, by 
the appointment of his classmates, the Valedictory Ora- 
tion, which was then in the Latin language. 

" I can look back upon my College life," says Dr. 
Ware, in the manuscript already referred to, "with hut 
a limited degree of satisfaetioii. The honors I received 
were certainly more than enough to satisfy my most 
extravagant expectation or wishes, and my satisfaction 
in the recollection of them would be complete, could I 
be conscious of their having been worthily bestowed. 
But I do not know whether one has less reason to feel 
humbled and mortified in receiving an honor which he is 
conacious of not deserving, than in having a merited 
honor wkhheld from him. I am amazed that it should be 
possible for one, with such habits of study and low attain- 
ments as mine certainly were, to hold so high a standing 
as was ello^ed to m». Nothing will account for it but 
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the shameful fact, that my competitoni were as deficient 
in their habits of study and in their attainments as my- 
self There must, however, have been not a little self- 
disparagement in this, the result of that genuine humility 
which at all periods of life distinguished him. It was not 
possible, that, surrounded by such an apparatus of knowl- 
edge, incomplete as it was, a mind like his should not be 
stimulated to profitable activity ; and it scarcely ever 
happens that such an intellectual discipline as that of 
which in after years he showed the fruits has its begin- 
ning in mature life. 

Having finished his course of study as an undergradu- 
ate, he took charge of the town school of Cambridge. 
He devoted himself, he says, with great zeal to its labori- 
ous duties, and had the satisfaction to know that his ser- 
vices were well received by the children and the parents. 
He at the same time commenced his preparation for the 
ministry, having, from the first period of his studies, de- 
signed to consecrate them to the sacred ofiice. There 
was at that time no system of public education in theolo- 
gy, and, through the infirmities of Dr. Wigglesworth, the 
chair of Divinity in the University was virtually vacant. 
What aid Mr. Ware had in the direction of his profes- 
sional reading I have understood to have been derived 
fi-om the Rev. Mr. Hilliard, then minister of the First 
Church in this town. 

On the 1st of April, 1787, his twenty-third birthday, 
he began to preach, occupying the pulpit of the pastor 
and instructor of his childhood. His theological attain- 
ments could not have been great, his studies having been 
confined within little more than a year and a half, during 
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which time he had been employed as an rnstrtreter e^Ytm 
hours of every day. But his pare, upright, and devoat 
soul was itself a mine of religious troth iind sentiment. 
His mind had a keen appetite for the knowledge which 
makes wise unto salvation, and received it with the quick 
intelligence and the ready welcome of sympathy. He 
had the great Christian preparation for his studies which 
is assured in the promise, "If any man will do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine.^ The clearness. Scrip- 
tural simplicity, and practical character of his expositions 
of truth ; the rich personal experience disclosed in his 
discourses ; their modest, and at the same time winning 
and fervent, tone ; the gentle and sincere solemnity, 
which impressed and subdued all the more for assuming 
nothing, and inspired confidence in the same degree as it 
tacitly disclaimed authority ; the native and cultivated 
refmement of mind, which not only made any offence 
against good taste, any coarseness of address, impossible, 
but which knew how to find for gospel truth the kindest 
access to the waiting spirit ; the ruling good sense, which 
conceived no extravagances ; the contemplative and ten- 
der feeling, which had fathomed the depths of every re- 
monstrance and rebuke that was uttered ; these qualities 
in the young preacher, set off with the advantages of an 
engaging presence, a musical voice, and a natural action, 
fixed attention and won golden opinions in the congrega- 
tions to which he ministered, and were a rich earnest of 
the excellient usefulness of his years of riper service. 

The town of Hingham presented at this time a favora- 
ble specimen of the intelligence and cuhnre of a leadfng 
village of Massachtisetts. Greneral Lincoln, whom it is 
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no iujuBtice to any to call its brightest ornament, had just 
returned to it from his greatly honorable public service, 
and was the centre of respectful regard, and, as much as 
any other, the source of a generous influence, in a socie- 
ty of refined and intellectual men and women. 

Dr. Ebenezer Gay, pastor of the First Church of the 
place, had just been taken to his rest. This venerable 
man, eminent among the libera] clergy of his day, the as- 
sociate of Mayhew, Chauncy, Shute, and Tucker, had ex- 
ercised a ministry lengthened out to the unusual term of 
sixty-nine years of official service, and the ninety-second 
year of his age. He was taken from a numerous and 
prosperous congregati9n, full of reverence for his years, 
his character and doctrine, trained by him through three 
generations in the ways of truth and righteousness, ac- 
customed to look to him as having been the bond of union 
from a time to which the memory of scarcely any living 
could run back. The pulpit graced by such a man was 
privileged beyond the common walks of Christian minis- 
tration. The fruitful youth of Mr. Ware was esteemed 
to have yielded evidence that he was worthy of such a 
position ; and he was ordained over the First Church 
of Hingham, October 24th, 1-787* 

This post of honorable usefulness he continued to hold 
for eighteen years. With what he justly calls *' the im- 
prudence and want of forethought and calculation so 
common to young men entering the clerical profession," 
he *' early entered into matrimonial engagemei^s," to the 
hazard of his prospects of professional efficiency, dLstinc- 

* From Mr. UiUiard's sermon at hii ordination (p. 21, 2d edition), 
it appears that he had jast declined a tatorship at College. 
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tion, and usefulness, as well as of that personal independ- 
ence which is so important not only to the minister's 
comfort and freedom of mind, but scarcely less to his 
standing with the people of his charge, and so to his pow- 
er of influencing them for their good. It perplexes a 
thoughtful observer to see the dulness of conscience of 
many young clergymen on this delicate subject, — a fault 
much less venial now than fornierly, when the pastoral 
relation might reasonably be expected to be permanent. 
A right-minded and considerate young man, in other 
walks of life, does not think himself justified in forming a 
domestic establishment till he has not only something to 
maiutain it with, while he lives and thrives, but a prospect 
at least of some partial provision for it in sickness, misfor- 
tune, and bereavement. He does not think it right, by 
any such premature step, to cripple his own energy, and 
invite a host of anxieties, distracting his mind from the 
appropriate cares of his vocation, still less to take with 
open eyes the melancholy chance of leaving those, whom 
he professes to hold dearest, to a harsh struggle in a lone- 
ly world. 

The young minister has the least excuse for doing this 
of all men. Least of all men can he complain, while he 
continues in a single state, of the hardship of living in an 
onsympathizing solitude. Every body is his friend ; at 
the firesides of all his parishioners he has a hearty greet- 
ing and an affectionate home. Would he be considerate 
in this matter, as other young men feel bound to be, he 
has a degree of security which other young men have 
not, that before long he will have arrived at that partial 
pecuniary independence which every man ought to aim 
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at, were it only for bis iodividual peace and independence 
of mind^ and ability to be useful to others. While na 
minister's income will compiure with the laitgest in the 
other professions^ it is alleged, om an authority of ap- 
proved currency on such subjects, that the average in- 
come of all the ministers in these United States is larger 
than the average iocome of either the lawyers or the phy- 
sicians. I am not acquainted with these statistics, and 
cannot affirm the correctness of the statement. ' But I 
know nothing to discredit it^ and it appears to me to be 
probably true» 

In the common course of thmgs, the young lawyer oi 
physician struggles ioto a decent position through years 
of poverty. The young^ minister passes at onqe from hia 
studies into the possession of a revenue considerably 
more than adequate to his wants. Would he, without 
parsimony, devote foe a few years the residue above what 
is wanted for his personal occasions to making 8om,e pco* 
vision for the future, as, I repeat, other well^nteationed 
men do before they take on themselves a future whicJik re- 
quires larger provision, how greatly would it be for his 
own best good, and that of the people of his chafige ! 
The little store which in a very short time he woul4 lay 
by from his superfluity, and which, with prudence, wi^ 
be hoped to remain untouched and increasing tiJi times of 
greater need, would give him tranquillity and conjSdence 
in the pursuit of his studies and the discharge of bds 
office. But no ! he is ordained and married about the 
same time, and he begins life on a scale of expense 
which already aU that he ha«, or may reasonably expect 
ever to. have, is needed to supf^rt^ while, in th^ natural 
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course of things, the demands on it most be ei^peeted to 
go on increasing. 

By and by ke wakes up to a sense of embarrasjuneot. 
The dutj of providing for those of his owa house, the 
neglect of which, he knows and preaches, would mark 
him for worse thaa an infidel, is no longer the compendi- 
ous duty thirt it onee vrt0. The cootrtvanoe of the ways 
and means is a black, worldly perplexity, which waits for 
hnn in the retirem^it of his study, imd dogs him in his 
paroekial walks. Meanwhile, tbe day of noveUy and en- 
thfunasm has gone by. All that David does no longer 
pleases the people. Does an unreasonably dissatisfied 
portion of his people wish him to go ? It is in their power 
to compel him to it by making it impossible for him to 
stay* Does an approving^ but not generous, people wijidb 
him to stay ? They argue that they can have their wish 
without being just to him, because he cannot afiSbrd to de^ 
part Is there a narrow-mmded deacon, whose views of 
doctrine are not met ? He flatters him9elf, that, if the 
young man cannet be cosvineed, he eaa be distressed, 
into new professteos or unwonted silence, as the ease may 
be. Is there a parish ooaHatttee-DMi, or large contrib- 
utor, vdbose sin has been rebuked, he is apt to call to 
min4 that the minister can ill do without himi and carry 
himself accordingly. 

I will not enlarge. I am not speaking only of prudence 
for one's self and one's dependents, though that is a 
Christiao obligation* But, to limit the view to a Christian 
mioister's capacity of usefulnests^ which assuredly every 
Christian minister ought eju^eedingly to care for, hgw 
many congregations have been dii^urbed and divided, 
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how manj miniatera have been sorely tempted to unfaith- 
fukiess, by disaffection which would never have assumed 
an active shape, had not the disturbers been aUe to per- 
suade themselves that the necessities of the minister and 
his family placed him at their mercy. 

But I have spoken in part of recent developments of 
the evil, in times since the introduction of the practice of 
separations between pastor and flock. The mischief of 
that pecuniary pressure, of which, in his own case. Dr. 
Ware condemns the occasion, was experienced by him in 
the necessity which it imposed of engaging in pursuits 
which defrauded his fine mind of full opportunity to do it- 
self justice, and in the effect which he feared was to be 
ascribed to it on the premature decay of the beloved early 
partner of his life. *' Ignorant altogether of the value 
and use of money, I soon found," he says, '' by experi- 
ence, that a salary of four hundred and fifty dollars was 
far short of what was necessary for the comfortable sup- 
port of a fkmily, in the very lowest style of living which 
my profession and place in society required. I was ac- 
cordingly pressed with poverty, and ^liged to resort to 
the only means which seemed to be open for a country 
clergyman for supplying the deficiency of his salary, that 
of keeping boarders, and taking the charge of boys to fit 
for college. It was a very laborious and irksome life, 
and less profitable than it should have been.*' 

That, under such circumstances, he should have ac- 
quired so high distinction in his profession, is proof not 
only of great natural aptitude for its duties, but of great 
diligence and energy of purpose. It must be presumed 
that the extent of his professional attainments was narrow- 
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ed from this cause, the general culdvation and efficiency 
of bis mind hindered, and his eminence and usefulness 
less than under circumstances more propitious thej would 
have become. But one is led only the more to admire 
the fidelity and perseverance, which, under such disad- 
vantages, accomplished such results. Certain it is that 
he was conspicuous in the first rank of the clergymen of 
the day in all the accomplishments and graces that be- 
come that character. His services as a preacher were 
held in the highest esteem by the people of his charge 
and in the neighbouring churches, while, in the more pri- 
vate walks of the sacred office, though long restrained, 
according to his own laccount, by a constitutional diffi- 
dence, which embarrassed his freedom of communication, 
and abridged his enjoyment and usefulness in society, he 
won the attachment of his people by a conscientious and 
^ectionate desire for their welfare, and sympathy with 
their fortunes, and was especially valued by that potion 
of them the most competent to estimate correctly the rec- 
titude and delicacy of his character, and the resources of 
his mind. 

The consideration in which he was held by the best 
judges, as well as by the community at large, was shown, 
when, in 1805, in the forty-first year of his age, he was 
elected to the chair of the Hollis Professorship of Divini- 
ty in the University in this place ; an eminent post of 
duty, to which any man in the ministry would have re- 
garded it as a flattering honor to be invited. Not without 
hesitation and misgivings, but moved alike by a sense of 
the rightful claims of the public upon those whom it de- 
mands for its important trusts, and by considerations of 
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e^^eeted benefit to his fansty, he detefmined to make 
that perik)¥i8 experiment on a mioMter's happiness^ the 
separation from an affectionate people* Hia appointment 
was confirmed hj the Overseers on the 14th day of Feb- 
ruary ; he was inaugurated on the 14th of May, and re* 
moved to Cambridge the following month. One hope 
which had had its influence on his determination was 
doomed to be frustrated. " I could not/* he says, '* with- 
out deep solicitude and regret, see the life of one, endear- 
ed to me by pure and kind afiection, and all the virtues 
of a faithful wife, wasted away by labors and anxieties 
beyond her strength ; and it was partly, at least; the hope 
of being able to provide better for her support, that made 
me willing to accept the offer of a professondiip in Col- 
lege, and a removal to Cambridge. But it was too late. 
She mirvived only till the 13th of July fbUowingJ' 

The election of Mr. Ware to the Hollis Professorship 
marks an era in the history of the Congregational church- 
es of New England Dr. Tappan, his predecessor, was 
a man esteemed by all parties for the candor of his senti- 
ments and the gentleness of his spirit, as well as for the 
purity of his life. Without pretending to ^x the exact 
point of Dr. Tappan's temperature on the doctrinal ther- 
mometer, it fell within the somewhat vague range of what 
had already begun to be called moderaU CcUmnkm, Dr. 
Morse, who vindicates for him a sufficient, though not the 
highest degree of orthodoxy, sets him down as a SublapBi^ 
rwm. But of late years a different theory of Christian 
doctrine had been adopted by a large and intelligent por- 
tk>n of the community, and found favor with some of the 
governors of the College. 
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At the time when the vacancy occasioned by Dr. Tap- 
pan's death came to be fHled, the Fellows were the Rev- 
erend Drs. Lothrop and Eliot, Judge Davis, Judge Wen- 
dell, and Professor Pearson, the three first-named belong- 
ing to the liberfd school iq dogmatics, the last two to the 
wihodox, to use the terms by which the two parties then 
chose to be distinguished. Mr. Treasurer Storer, though 
his views were not so precisely defined, now belonged to 
the church of Mr. Buckminster, and was understood to 
be inclining to the liberal opinions of his eminent young 
pastor. By this corporation was Mr. Ware elected Hol- 
lis Professor, the rival candidate, as I infer from the 
pamphlets of the time (the transaction being too remote 
for my recollection of particulars, though I have a clear 
remembrance of the excitement that was produced), being 
the Reverend Dr. Appleton, then of Hampton, New 
Hampshire, afterwards President of Bowdoin College. 

The nomination, when submitted to the Overseers, was 
strenuously opposed in that Board by the late Reverend 
Dr. Morse, of Charlestown, and others. The character 
of Mr, Ware was treated with unvarying respect. The 
argument was made to rest on the importance to the cause 
of religion and the well-being of the community, that the 
incumbent of the Hollis Professorship should hold Calvin- 
istic opinions, and especially an the supposed obligation 
to make such a choice imposed on the College authori- 
ties by the statutes of the founder ; a point which has 
been amply treated by many writers, among others by 
President Quincy, in his history of the College, and by 
Mr. Francis C. Gray, in his letter to Governor Lincoln, 
in 1831, and which I shall not be expected to discuss . 
here. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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The noBdnatiMi of Professor Wiu'e was coofimed by 
the Orerseers bj a rote of 35 to 23, to the great discon- 
tent of a portion of the clergy, and of other leading roes. 
TIm following year, Dr. Pearaon detached himself from 
the College, resigning hts places bo4ih as Professor and 
Fellow, and assigning as tlie cause that there ressaioed 
'' no reasonable hope to prombte Xhmt reformation in the 
College he wished," and that ** events daring the past 
year had so dee^y afibcted his miiid, beclouded the pros- 
pect, spread such a gloom over the Untrerskj, and com- 
pelled him to take such a yiewof its internal state and its 
external relations, of its radical and constitutional mala- 
dies, as to exclude the hope of rendering any essential 
serrice to the interests of religion by continuing his reki- 
tion to it." He hnmediately transferred his aetiTi^ and 
influence to the erection of a new school of theological 
instruction ; and, in two years more, was established, 
with large endowments, the Thedogieal Institution at 
Andover, in which he became the first Prolbssor of Sacred 
Literature. 

Dr. Morse published a pamphlet entitled *' IVue Rea- 
sons on which the Election of a HoUis Prollsssor of Dirmi- 
ty in Harvard College was opposed at the Bbard of Oveiv 
seers," and presently became invdred in a controversy 
respecting certain trausaetions connected with his and 
Miss Adams's Histories of New England, which did not 
cease for nine or ten years, and which was alleged by 
himself and his fHends to have been provoked hy the part 
he had taken in the election of the HoUis Professor. 

In 1805, the once famous magazine called ** The Pan* 
oplist *' was' set up, fbr the defence and inculcation of 
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Calvmistic opinioM. To the " BoBtoa Antfaoiogj," which, 
tiioogh it often treated theological subjects, was rather a 
journal of general literature and science, succeeded, in 
1813, ^'Th^ General Repository and Review," edited by 
Mr. Norton, which, with the signal ability of its learned 
eonductor, assumed tl^ c^onpionship of liberal views. 
In 1815 was republished *here the chapter treatiug of the 
Progress and State of the Unitarian Churches in America, 
from Belsham's *^ Memoir of the Reverend Theophilus 
lindsey," the beginning of the active controversy, in 
which the late Ih*. Channing, Dr. Worcester, ef Salem, 
John Lowell, and a writer in the *' Panoplist,'' onderslood 
to be Mr. Jeremiah Evarts^ bore the principal part, and 
which finally drew the line of the division still existing in 
the Congregational church of New England. Of this 
series of events, so important in our religious history, the 
efficient causes lay far deeper, but their immediate occa- 
sion and impulse was the election of Mr. Ware to the 
Hollis Professorship. 

Meanwhile, the original subject of all this stir was de- 
voting himself in tranquil retirement to the proper duties 
of his place. £[e took no part in the public discussion of 
doctruaes till i^er several years, when the urgency of his 
friends, who were unwilling that so much calm wisdom, 
experience, and ability should fail to bring a tribute to 
what he and they esteemed so good a cause, so far over- 
eame his raitural diffidence as to prevail upon htm to pub- 
Ksh, ta 1820, a volume entitled '' Letters to Trinitarians 
and Calvimsts, occasicmed by Dr. Woods's Letters to 
Unitarians," which passed through three editions the same 
year, and drew, in 1821, a rej^y from Dr. Woods. Ih. 
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Ware cootinued the controversj bj an answer to this 
work in 1822, and a " Postgcript" to the same the follow- 
ing jear. 

As a prominent officer of the academical institution, he 
took his full interest and part in its internal administra- 
tion, and in all its cares and concerns. He prepared, and 
read to the students, comprehensive and elaborate courses 
of lectures on the evidences, doctrines, and ethics of re- 
ligion, and on the history and criticism of the records of 
revelation. He conducted the instruction of the classes 
in the text-books from time to time prescribed in thbse 
departments. To the routine of discipline, he ireelj gave 
his time and wise attention ; and the rare union in him of 
firmness, gentleness, and sound and careful judgment, 
made him a stable stay, on the one part, for authority to 
lean upon, and conciliated confidence and made obedience 
easy on the other. After the establishment, in 1814, of 
the separate Lord's day worship in the College chapel, he 
punctually took his share in the pulpit service ; a heavily 
laborious duty, when performed as he performed it, to 
one whose week has been crowded full with the tasks of 
instruction. When, at two difier(ent times, after the death 
of President Webber and the resignation of President 
Kirkland, he was invested with the temporary government 
of the College, it prospered beneath his care. 

From its earliest life, from the time when the legend of 
consecration to Christ and to the Church was inscribed 
above its venerable portal, the institution has been a 
place of preparation for the ministry of Christ's religion. 
I do not know that at any earlier period of the College 
history than that which we now are considering there had 
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been arrangements fi>r aoj systematic course of instruo- 
tioa for the young men, who, having completed their 
academic term, continued to reside in Cambridge, pursu- 
ing their studies for the pulpit As far as I have learned, 
the advantages they sought and found in a residence here 
consisted in the use of the library, and in such occasional 
private communications and counsels of the President and 
the HoUis Professor, and sometimes other officers, as 
might aid them in the direction of their reading, the for- 
mation of oplniona, the use of time, and the perception and 
appreciation of the particular objects of that high useful- 
ness to which they had become devoted. 

At the time of the accession of Professor Ware, the 
importance of a more systematic culture had come to be 
perceived. He was one of those genuine lovers of reform 
and progress who are always ready for any innovation for 
the better ; who, in the pursuit of what is truly good a^d 
useful, are not only content to move on with their agSi 
but desirous to move on before it. He bad not been here 
mcMre than long enough to obtain freedom and ease in the 
prescribed and traditional duties of his place, before he 
devised and reduced to experiment new methods of useful 
iofluence. In 1811, he began a course of stated exer- 
cises with the resident students in divinity, which proved 
to be the germ of the exiting Divinity SchooL 

In 1815, in consequence of a circular issued by the 
Corporation, soliciting aid to the object of preparing young 
men for the ministry, a considerable amount of funds was 
collected, and the *' Society for promoting Theological 
Education in Harvard University " was formed. In the 
following year, at the request of the Corporation, Mr. 
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Norton, Lecturer on Biblical literature on the founda- 
tion of the late Samuel Dexter, undertook a course of ex- 
ercises with the divinity students in that science. Profes- 
sor Frisbie also (and subsequently Professor Follen) 
afibrded them some instruction in ethics ; Professor Wil- 
lard, in Hebrew ; Professor Everett, in the criticism of 
the Septuagint version ; and Dr. Kirkland, in dogmatic 
theology. 

In 1819, just after the inauguration of Mr. Norton as 
Dexter Professor of Biblical Literature, the students hi 
divinity were divided into three classes, with reference to 
the number of years which it was desired they should 
henceforward devote to their novitiate. In 1824, the im- 
mediate government of the School was vested^ in the 
directors of 4he Society for promoting Theological Edu- 
cation, an arrangement which was revoked in 1831, when 
some of the duties of that board reverted to the Corpora- 
tion of the College, and others to the Fa<»ilty of 
Theology. In 1826, Divinity College, erected by means 
partly of the funds collected ten years before, and partly of 
i|ew contributions for the purpose, was first occupied by 
the School. Four years afler, it obtained the inestimable 
accession of the services of the Reverend Henry Ware, 
junior, in the departments of Pulpit Eloquence and the 
Pastoral Care ; and the set eral subjects of instruction 
being divided between this office and those of the Hollis 
and Dexter Professorships, the system of regular educa- 
tion for the ministry was made permanent and in some 
sense complete. 

Dr. Ware continued to devote himself to these labors 
with accustomed abiHty and^ diligence till the year 1840, 
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more than thirtj-five years from their commencement; a 
longer serrice than was ever rendered bj any president 
of the College, or any professor except two. Down to the 
autnmn of 1839, when I ceased to be his colleague, there 
was not apparent any decay whatever of his intellectual 
powers. He had still all the prompness and rectitude of 
judgment, the inquisitiveness, vivacity, decision, and clear 
perceptions, which had belonged to him at any period of 
our long acquaintance. But, about that time, in conse- 
quence of the inconveilience experienced from a cataract, 
which for three or four years had been forming on his 
right eye, he found it judicious to retire from a portion of 
his duties, and limit his attention henceforward to the 
Divinity School. In the autumn of 1840, not without 
misgivings on his own part and that of his friends, it was 
reived to m9ke the experiment of relief from the opera- 
tbn of couohing, previously to taking which step he re- 
signed his profe^orship, receiving from the Corporation of 
the Cl>llege the amplest expr^sion of the sense entertain- 
ed by them of the fidelity and value of his long services. 

The operation upon his eye was not successful ; a vio- 
lent fever set in,, and his constitution was permanently 
impaired. To leave for posterity some monument of his 
honorable labors, and (such was his own modest statement 
of the motive) ''to relieve himself from the tediousness of 
a useless and inactive life," he employed the two following 
fears in carrying through the press a selection from otie 
of the series of his academical discourses, which he pub- 
lished early in 1842, under the title of ** An Inquiry into 
the Foundation^ Evidences, and Truths of Religion " ; a 
work deeply impressed with the good sense, good taste, 
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eaador, sobrietjr, gentleneis, and profiMmd reirerencQ for 
truth and righteousness, wfoieh characterized the wrker'g 
mind. 

The labor occasioned by this publication naj perbopi 
hare been iojorious, after the shock which hia nervouf 
sy&Aem had lately undergone. His facuhies of miad sb^ 
body declined through that and the fi>Howuig y^i^, and 
for the most part he confined hinself to his home, thougk 
sometimes he was present at public worahip, and ocesr 
sionally might be seen in his gard^ ei^oying the heart- 
healing sounds of iiammer, and the odorous presence of 
the fruits and flowers which he could no longer see. The 
last time he walked abroad waa when he passed to bis 
new dwelling, on the 20th of November, 1843. It wis 
consumed by lire seven weeks afterwards, but die agita- 
tion of that scene did not appear to dii^ess htm, but rather 
for a time to reawaken his energies. He was replaced 
in the comfort of hb dwelling, as soon as it could be re- 
built, and, at the close of an illness exempt in itif later 
stages fi'om sufiering departed this life on the ISth of 
July of the present year.* 

* Dr. Ware was married three times ; first, to Mary, daughter of 
the venerable Jonas Clark, minister of Lexington ; second, to Mary, 
daughter of James Otis, and widow of Benjamin Lincoln, junior; 
third, to Elizabeth, daughter of Nicholas Bowes, formerly aa emineat 
bDokseller of Boston. Of the first marriAge, there wbm tan ebU^en ; 
of the third, nine. Sight died during their £Uher's lifetime ; namely, 
Henry, pastor of the Second Church in Boston, and afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral Care at the Uniyersity ; 
Harriet, wife of the Reverend Edward B. Hall, of Providence, R. I. ; 
Edward Proctor, drowned in Charles River, when ten years <dd ; and 
five in inikncy. There survive, Lucy Claric, wife of die Rewraod 
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Such is the doom of humanity, and wise men do not de- 
plore it. When and as it pleased God, the good man 
finished a course run for his own honor, for the divine 
service and favor, for the good of us who loved him here, 
and of many, many others, living and departed. To be 
remembered gratefully when gone, what other remem- 
brance is there worth a thinking man's thought ? To 
have lived well, what is there else unquestionably worth 
living for ? He was an equably burning and a cheerfully 
shining light, in which for a season we were willing^to 
rejoice, and now the sum of his example and influence is 
added to that of the example and influence of those good 
and wise who are a salt to savor the world. I never 
heard of his having ati enemy, and he had cordial friends 
and well-wishers without number. I never heard of any 
body's being injured by his unkind word or deed. A 
tneek and gentle charity was the spirit of his life. Mild 
and encouraging in his intercourse with intimates and 
strangers, tolerant in his judgments, reasonable in his ex- 
pectations, easy to be pleased, patient to wait God's time 
for his successes, grateful for what was given, content to 

Joseph Allen, of Northborough ; Mary Colton, wife of Jairus Lincoln . 
Esq., of Northborough ; John, M. D., of Boston; William, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in New York, and afterwards, of the 
efattrcfa in West Gamhridge ; Elizabeth Ann, wife of the Reverend 
George Putnam, of Rozbnry ; Caroline Rebecca, wife of Edward War- 
ren, M. D., of Newlon ; Charles Eliot, M. D., of Boston ; Charlotte 
Louisa ; George Frederick ; Thornton Kirkland ; and Ann Storrow. 
-The Honorable Ashur Ware, Utaited States Judge for the District 
of Maine, is a son of Dr. Ware's oldest brother, Joseph, a soldier of the 
Revolu^on, a man of literary taste and cultivation, and greatly re- 
spected through a long life. 
VOL. XIX.— NO. 222. 3 
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forego what was denied, a rare serenitj of mind endowed 
hinr richly with that truest independence that can belong 
to man. No one could be much with him, and continue 
to cherish the tumults of a selfishly ambitious or a dissat- 
isfied temper. Occupying a conspicuous and responsible 
station, in which an agitator would have found abundance 
of temptation and scope for turbulent activity, and which 
unavoidably, from the circumstances of the times, invited 
some ungentle assault, he knew how to be inflexibly true 
to its obligations, without ever a departure from the meek- 
ness of wisdom. The candor of his mind was remark- 
able. He trusted truth enough to give error every fair 
chance. Who ever knew him unjust to an adverse state- 
ment, or heard him sharpen an argument with a taunt ? 

The scrupulous, rather the essential and spontaneous, 
fairness and uprightness of his understanding was, an emi- 
nent qualification for a liberal discipline of youth. Its 
influence gently laid their minds open to a willing and 
reverential reception of all truth, and by a sort of insensi- 
ble but irresistible contagion inspired them with the love 
of it, and of the goodness with which it is congenial. A 
great firmness in counsel and action belonged to this 
steady tranquillity of spirit ; a truer man, to stand cour- 
ageously by what his cautious judgment had once approv- 
ed as fit and right, does not live. A hopeful persever- 
ance belonged to it no less. His ofiicial success was not 
without its interruptions. At one time, twenty-five years 
ago, some of the most eminent of his pupils adopted a 
theory of Christianity the most adverse to his views of a 
sober interpretation of the Scriptures. At a more recent 
period, the School was partially infected by what he and 
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his colleagues regarded as a sad tendencj to no religion. 
Bat he had lived long enough to see many unexpected 
occurrences, and therefore to see some others without 
surprise ; and observation and experjence, as well as 
neditation, had given him a reliance on the power of 
truth, and of the well directed labors of its friends, which 
fi>rhade a moment's discouragement or distrust, even 
dKnigh some floating vapor should, within the little range 
of its transient shadow, obscure that ever-burning sun. 
And always, before long, a better state of things reward- 
ed his constant hope. 

That exemplary and useful life was also a singularly 
happy one. Show me the man more truly fortunate than 
was he, before disease had impaired the sense of enjoy- 
ment. I heard this remark quoted a few years ago, as 
having been made in all its unqualified strength by one 
as high as any in social position, of ample fortune, and 
experienced in a round of the honors of public station. 
He said, he '' could not name the life more fortunate than 
had been that of Dr. Ware."^ I paused to ponder the 
observation, and I found it, in all its unqualified emphasis, 
to be true. Arrived at the verge of age in bodily and 
mental health ; rich in the priceless memories of a well- 
spent life ; surrounded with the joys of domestic aflec- 
tion ; the community grateful to him for his own services, 
and again grateful to him for raising up to them benefaC" 
tors and blessings in his children ; what was there want- 
hig,'of all that is worthy of a wise man's wish, to fill his 
cup of mercies to the brim ? The sacred poet's language 
was made for his use. 

• The remark wai attributed to the late William Prescott. 
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" Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thoughts employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart 
That tastes those gifts with joy." 

For that crowning blessing, the cheerful heart that tastes 
the gifts with joy, was eminently his. On his seventieth 
birthday, he made a record, with a sufficient expression 
of the thankfulness that was swelling in his burdened 
breast, yet with a modest reserve that but imperfectly sets 
forth the reasons. '' In looking back upon the past,'* he 
wrote, '* it is not possible for me to express sufficiently 
my gratitude to God for the prosperity he has given me. 
Life prolonged to so great an age ; health as sound as at 
any former period of life, with few of the infirmities of age 
which make life a burden ; a reasonable competence for 
the support of life, sufficient to prevent anxiety, and not 
enough to encourage indolence and relieve from the ne- 
cessity of economy and care ; that medium of condition, 
which is best suited to virtue and to contentment ; above 
all, sources of domestic satisfaction and peace in the char- 
acter, dispositions, conduct, aud affections of all the 
nearest relations of life, unalloyed by a single exception 
of unamiableness of character, personal defect, or misfor- 
tune.'' On the 20th of August, 1835, in his seventy- 
second year, circumstances favored the gathering of all his 
race around his table, and they assembled to the number 
of fifty, all his living children by birth and by the adoption 
of marriage, and all his grandchildren, to overjoy his 
heart, and take his blessing together, and grasp each 
other and both their revered parents in fraternal and filial 
embraces. What a group ! What centres of influence, 
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what objects of wide love and reneration, were met that 
day, from their several spheres, beneath that roof ! The 
strife between Croesus, the Lydian, and Tellus, the Athe- 
nian, had they been living then, would have been solved.^ 
Whoever else might have been the happiest of men, there 
was one here that day who would have stood between 
them and a good pretension to the title. 

In April, 1839, referring to the record on his seventieth 
birthday which I have quoted. Dr. Ware wrote : — ** Five 
years have passed away since I wrote the foregoing pages, 
and, by the blessing of God, for which I hope I am duly 
thankful, I am still here, and can still speak, as then, of 
unimpaired bodily health, but not, as then, so confidently 
of organs and faculties not perceptibly impaired by age. 
The last lustrum has witnessed a very sensible decay of 
all my powers, both of body and of mind, and admonishes 
me more impressively with what rapid speed my life is 
hastening to its close. My sight, which began almost 
four years ago to fail, has been gradually failing ever 
since, so that, extending now to the other eye, it has be- 
come so dim as to admit now of my reading but very little, 
and with great difficulty. My hearing, so far as respects 
the mere perception of sounds, I cannot perceive to be in 
any degree impaired." 

So wrote the resigned, good man, the wisdom he loved 
beginning to be ''at one entrance quite shut out." Six 
more years have passed, half of them years of sore infirm- 
ity, and the scene is closed. Blessings on the memory 
of an illustrious Christian sage ! The places that have 

Tlf Ttuvxmv 6XfinoTaToi ; — Herod., Lib. I., § 30. 
3* 
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known him are to know him no more. Bat the gracious 
influences with which he filled them linger yet. The 
commuDity which he served has an enviable place for 
him in its annals, and a place as permanent and larg^ 
still in the beneficent influence which firom him spread 
forth so broadly through so many of its interests. The 
family which he trained to honor understand well, that, 
of what they best loved in him, all is not departed. And 
the large company of us, his other diildren^ who, when- 
ever we think of any portion of good in principle and 
sentiment that we may hope we possess, are reminded of 
his instructions, counsels, and example, will still rise up 
reverently at the hearing of his name, and cordially pro- 
nounce him blessed. 
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FACTS RELATING TO THE HOLLIS PROFESSORSHIP OF DI- 
VINITY IN HARVARD COLLEGE, AND TO DR WARE AS 
THE INCUMBENT OF IT. 

Thk circumstances under which the preceding Discourse was 
delivered did not admit of require any extended notice of the 
controveisy between the Unitarian and Calvinistic divisions of 
the Congregationalists of New fingland, the heat of which was 
greatest <m the occasion of the election of Dr. Ware to the 
Hollis Professorship of Divinity in Harvard College. The large 
audience who listened to the delivery of the discourse, and those 
likewise who gladly availed themselves of the copies of the 
small edition of it first printed at Cambridge, as of a treasure to 
be safely preserved, did not need to be informed of the merits of 
that controversy, or of Dr. Ware's place and part in it They 
certainly could not have expected that Dr. Palfrey should have 
reit^ated the oft-repeated story of the Hollis Professorship, or 
have vindicated the character of Dr. Ware from being a party to 
the abuse of a sacred legacy. But now that this discourse is to 
have a more extended circulation, it may fall into the hands of 
some who have heard or read that its venerable subject allowed 
himself to be the agent or instrument in the hands of others of 
perver)ing certain funds given for the support of Calvinism to 
the inculcation of Unitarianism. This atrocious calumny has 
frequently been spoken and written with all the assurance of 
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ignorance, and all the effrontery of bigotry. Tt^it excellent 
man, who has left the impression of a stainless and a thoroughly 
Cnristian character upon all who were privileged by his acquaint- 
ance, has been repeatedly charged with sacrificing conscience to 
ambition, and with assuming the duties of a professorship by 
the statutes of which he was plainly condemned, and by whose 
founder he would have been regarded as a dangerous heretic, if 
not as a downright unbeliever. 

It seemed desirable, therefore, to the Executive Committee of 
the Unitarian Association, that, in introducing this discourse into 
their series of Tracts, it should be accompanied with a few simple 
statements designed in all charity and justice to acquaint any 
one who was honestly in error, or had been purposely misinform- 
ed, with the truth on this matter. So often has the truth been 
told, so often have all the facts and documents relating to this 
subject been spread before the public, that it now may be fairly 
concluded that whoever repeats the calumny does so malicioasly, 
or under the prompting of malice in others. The substance of 
the charge which was brought against the officers of Harvard 
College, and against Rev. Dr. Ware, the Hollis Professor, and 
which was urged in the pamphlets and newspapers at the time 
of his election, and which has been repeated ever since, is, 
that a bequest made to the College for the support of a professor 
of Calvinistic views was perverted from its purpose, and given to 
him as his stipend for teaching Unitarianism. This charge has 
likewise been made the basis of a general imputation against the 
College and its officers of a sacrilegious breach of trust. 

The facts, which it is thought important to state again here, 
are these. In the year 1719, Thomas Hollis, a rich merchant 
of London, who had previously made donations of books and 
money to the College, founded a divinity professorship, and set 
apart for it a sum the income of which is now abouttwo hi^dred 
dollars. Mr. Hollis was a man of the most liberal religious 
views, and of a most catholic and comprehensive charity. He 
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held to the iinp(»rtaAce and propriety of adult baptism, and yet 
he proposed this his conviction no further than to enjoin that no 
candidate for a share in his benefactions should be rejected for 
not agreeing with the New England Congregationalists in their 
View of the divine right of infant baptism. From incidental ex- 
pressions in his letters, it may be inferred that he coincided 
with the doctrinal sentiments which prevailed in his day among 
all classes of Christians, though not a single expression of his 
can be pointed out which shows that he laid any stress upon any 
Calvintsttc doctrine. He certainly enjoined no test, and asked 
no subscription, and imposed no creed of one or many articles 
upon the incumbent of his professorship, — except to require 
that his professor should declare, *' that the Scriptures of the Old 
and N'tw TesUxmxntB are the only perfect rule of faith and man- 
ntrt^ and that no recipient of his charities <* should he refused (m 
account of his belief and practice ofaduU baptism,^* 

With all plainness and positiveness we advance the following 
assertion, which cannot be in the least invalidated, namely, that 
every thing which was written or enjoined for the sake of con- 
necting a religious doctrinal test with the use and improvement 
of the Hollis Professorship was written and enjoined on this 
side of the water, and was concealed from its generous founder. 
Indeed, as if in open insult of Mr. Hollis, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
the first Hollis Professor, was required to assent to the doctrine 
of the divine right of infant baptism. 

President Quincy, in his valuable history of the College, has 
given a most full and clear statement of the intrigues which 
were used on this side of the water to vitiate and abuse the lib- 
erality of Mr. Hollis. The %llowing conclusion or summary 
of his examination of the matter may be regarded by the reader 
as abundantly fortified and unassailable. 

<* The investigation, it is believed, has resulted in establishing, 
beyond any reasonable question, the following points. 

^ 1. That the Professorship of Divinity, as it first came from the 
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hands of HoUis, was abflR>lutely withoat restrictioo or qoalifiea^ 
tioD ; and not only free from any sectarian test, bat so broad and 
nnequivocal in language, that no sectirian test conld be eztrad- 
ed or deduced from it 

^ 2. That the terms, out of idiich the attempt to establish a 
test has grown, were of New England invention and transmis- 
sion. 

<< 3. That- HolHs, by providing that the only declaration re- 
quired of his professor should be ' his belief that the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament are the only perfect rule of faith 
and manners, and that he promise to explain and open the Scrip- 
tures to his pupils with integrity and uprightness, according to 
the best light that God shall give him,' established his professor- 
ship upon the broad basis of a belief in the Scriptures ; a founds^ 
tio;i wholly inccmsistent with a required belief in any i^cified 
sectarian points or creeds* 

^ 4. That the construction, which substituted, in place of the 
simple declaration required by Hollis of his professor, an exam- 
ination and declaration of faith in all the high pmnts of New 
England Calvinism, including a belief in the divine right x>f infant 
baptism, could not have received the approbation or consent of 
Hollis ; and that there is no evidence, or reasonable ground to 
believe it was ever communicated to him, or known by him, to 
the day of his death. 

^ From these points, thus established, it unavoidably results, 
'that the suE^icions of double dealing, to which an overheated 
zeal for sects and tests has subjected the character of HoUis, are 
wholly unfounded* Thomas Hollis was a man incapable of the 
meanness of attempting to do indirectiy, by the use of a word of 
equivocal meaning, that which, had he done it direcUy, would have 
contradicted the whole tenor of his life, and the trait of character 
which he most valued, — charity. Much mdre was he incapable 
of the hypocrisy of prescribing in terms, that a belief in the 
sacred Scriptures should be the only decliiration required of his 
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profi^ssor, and, in the same instruinent, by construction, clandes- 
tinely prolriding that his professor should be examined, and de- 
clare his belief, in all the hi^ points of New England Calvinism. 
Above all, he was incapable of being a traitor to the faith he 
publicly professed, by establishing directly, in one clause of his 
statutes, that his professor might be of the < Baptist communion^' 
and constructively, by the use of an equivocal word, in another 
clause requiring, in direct contradiction of the peculiar tenets of 
the Baptbt fkith, that, as a condition of admissicni, his professor 
G^UHild declare his belief in the divine rig^t of infant baptism." 

The fdlowing editorial article, which appeared in the Christian 
Register, April 5, 1845, is copied here because of the character 
and interest of the fiicts which it presents in connection with the 
present subject : — 

^ In a notice of Mr. James Peirce, of Exeter, some weeks 
since, we stated our intention to present to our readers an ac- 
count of the proceedings of the dissenting ministers, at a meet- 
ing in London, at Salters' Hall, in 1719. Our object in bringing 
forward the subject, as was then mentioned, is to show how com- 
pletely it overthrows the claim to the possession of Harvard Col- 
lege which the 6rthodox are now making. 

<* Mr. Peirce, it will be remembered, had broached Unitarian 
sentiments, and there were many in that part of the country 
who were understood to favor his views. The spirit of bigotry 
and intolerance was raised to a perfect flame of panic fear, and 
violent horror against the great heresy, as it was called. All 
the usual methods were adopted to crush it, and, among others, 
an attempt was made to procure the passage of a test by a na- 
tional convention of dissenting ministers in London. 

^ Whiston, in his Memoirs, says that this was < the most re- 
markable Synod or Assembly ' of dissenting ministers that had 
been held for many years. It was called, as he states, for the 
purpose of attending to and regulating the difficulties at Exeter, 
arising out of Mr. Peirce's Unitarianism. The question was. 
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Shall he be compelled to make an orthodox sabscription, or to 
resign ? In other words, does Unitarianism disqualify a minii- 
ter of the Gospel, and authorize exclusion from fbllowship. The 
result of the debate was a vote, by yeas and nays, against the 
imposition of any creed or test of human construction, of any 
other rule of faith than the Bible. The divtsioB was close, but 
the majority was resolute. 73 declared in &vor of the Bible, 
and of each one's liberty to interpret it for himself. 69 were in 
favor of a test that wpuld exclude Unitarians. Sir Joseph Jekyl, 
the Master of the Rolls, who had watched the discussion with 
the liveliest interest, and was delighted at the resalt, exclaimed, 
* The Bible has carried it by four;' 

** Whiston says, ' This I look upon as the first example of t 
body of Christians' public declaration for Christtan liberty in 
matters of religion.' The same author states, that * The geaeral 
Baptists had also a very great meeting in London about 1730, 
where the numbers were about 120, who »l»o came tn a manMr 
universally into the same determination, of not making any ha- 
man explications necessary to Christian communion.' 

'< We give the names of the ministers who refused to join in 
an intolerant proceeding against Unitarianism, as it is no more 
than just for us to bear them a11_in perpetual remembrance. 
Besides these, others, who, from absence or other causes, did 
not vote, concurred in the same great principle of the right of 
private interpretation of the Scriptures. 

*' Joshua Oldfibu), D. D., Moderator, p. t 
John Sheffield, John Hughes, 

John Billingfiey, Thomas Sleigh, 

William Harris, John Savage, 

Simon Brown, Samuel Wright, 

John Evans, Benjamin Grosvenor, 

John Ratcliff, Gabriel Barber, 

Samuel Rosewell, Nathaniel Lardner, 

Joseph Jenkins, William Jacomb, 
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Moses LowmaOy 
Joseph Burroughs, 
John logram, 
Thomas Leavefly, 
George Smyth, 
Lewis Douglas, 
Jeremiah Hunt, 
Samuel Baker, 
Thomas Petkin, 
John Gale, D. P. 
Isaac Kimber, 
Clw-k OldsFonh, 
Richard Rigby, M. D. 
Thomas Kirby, 
Edward Bearne, 
Samuel Chandler, 
William Sheffield, 
Nathaniel Hodges, 
Robert BiUio, 
Thomas Skter, 
Jaihes Read, 
Henry Read, 
William Hocker, Jr. 
Richard Biseoe, 
Joseph Bennet, 
Benj. Avery, LL. D. 
Joseph Bakeir, 
Ben* Andrews Atkinson, 



Samuel Savage, 
Saomel tiighmore, 
Robert Lamb, 
Amos Harrison, 
John Bradley, 
Samuel Clarke, 
Daniel Burgess, 
John Cornish, 
Thomas Newman, 
Quintus Naylor, 
John Sherman, 
Richard Parkes, 
Samuel Oldfield, 
John Cambden, 
Nathaniel Foxwell, 
John Conder, 
Thomas Simmons, 
David Jennings, 
John Eaton, 
Obadiah Hughes, 
Arthur Shatlett, 
Richard Tuddeman, 
E. Roscoe, 
James Richardson, 
Matthew Randal, 
William Bush, 
Christopher Taylor, 
Thomas Cotton. 



^The names of the minority may be seen in the London 
MonAly Repository, Vol. XIV., p. 17. 

^ Bishop Hoadly^ remarking upon this meeting, and npon its 
final vote, says, in confirmation of the declaration of Whiston, 
' that it was the first convocation or assembly of divines, since 
the time of the ApofiSles, that had carried a question for Hberty.' 

VOL. XIX. — NO. 222. 4 
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" Mr. Hollis took a deep interest in the proceedings of the 
convention at Salters' Hall, and exercised an important influence 
upon its result In a letter to Dr. Colman, of Boston, two years 
afterward, he thus expreeaea himself. , • Had there not been a 
majority against subscribing the roll at Salters' Hall, such a test 
would -have run through all the churches in England by this 
time, which would have endangered many schisms, and silenced 
many useful preachers ; and I rejoice their plot did wot 

SUCCEED.' 

^ That this continued to be Mr. HoUis's opinion is further 
evident from the fact mentioned by Whiston, that the Baptist 
denomination, to which he belonged and in whi^h he exercised 
great influence, in 1730, ' in a maniier universally,' at a great 
meeting in London, declared their adherence to the principle of 
liberality and toleration which triumphed at Salters' Hall in 1719. 
" Mr. Hollis founded his Professorship of IMvinlty in Cam- 
bridge, in 1721. The articles were drawn up, at his request, by 
a commission of seven ministers, whose names are as l<^ows. 
Daniel Neal, William Harris, 

Jeremiah Hunt, Joshua Oldfield, D. D., 

Moses Liowman, Edward Wallin. 

Arthur Shallett, 
<< Now, let it be observed, that four of those seven, Harris, 
Hunt, Lowman, and Shallett, had voted, just before they were 
commissioned by Mr. Hollis to frame the articles of bis endow- 
ment, against excluding Unitarians by the application of a test; 
against, in flict, {Hreciseiy such a principle of action as the Ortho- 
dox are devek^g in their present proceedings in reference to 
Harvard College. If Mr. Hollis bad dedgned to shut the door 
of the professorship against Unitarians, it was strange that be 
committed the framing of its articles to men, a majori^ of whom 
bad so recently declared, by their vote, given at tiie dose of a 
strenuous contioveny on that very point, that the door of the 
pulpit ought not to be closed agAinst tbun ! Besides these four, 
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Dr. Oldfield wms the moderator of the meeting which decided 
for the toleration of Unitarians, and continued to preside at all 
meetings of the liberal party, after the minority had seceded. 
So that, of the men who acted at the meeting at Salters' Hall, 
five of the seven selected to express Mr. Hollis's views had 
acted with the liberal party. Edward WalUn was the only one 
of the seven who voted for a test He was a Baptist, and se- 
lected, probably fh»m that circumstance, Mr. Hollis himself being 
a- Baptist. But his vote cannot be considered as of any cod« 
tiderable weight, inasmuch as, in all likelihood, he soon saw 
cause to chaage his views, the whole Baptist denomination 
having, a few years afterwards (he it is to be presumed, among 
the number), <in a measure universally ' declared against a test 
of orthodoxy. Ilie other member of the commission, Daniel 
Neal, the author of the History of the Puritans, was not at the 
meeting, but he is well known to have been a thorough advo* 
cate of civil and religious liberty, and was so far from favoring 
a test, that he wocdd not acquiesce in a distinctive party name 
among Christians. Dr. William Harris was the intimate friend 
of Lardner, who preached a funeral sermon on his death* Dr. 
Greevenbr, who also preached on the same oecasioii, says of 
Harris : — ' To me he seemed to be of no party. Men might caU . 
him by wliat name they pleased; he was fond of no denomina* 
tion but that of ChrkUaii.' Dr. Oldfield is also declared by his 
contmnporaries to have been a truly liberal Chrisdan, adcnowl« 
edging no other name. Moses Lowman, one of the greatest- 
Hebrew and Rabbinical scholars that ever lived, was a VhUa' 
ritm, and the first to develope views of the office of Christ as 
^ WORD of God,- which prevail quite extensively among Uni* 
tarians in this country, and are getting into repute with many 
learned men not ranked under that name. Dr. Jeremiah Hnnt 
was anti-^lvinistic and anti-Trinitarian. He held to the su- 
premacy of the Father, as decide^y and as distinctly as we do. 
And what is the most decisive proof of HoUis's own lib^nl 
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views, he himself, although a Baptist, attended upon Dr. Hant^ 
ministry, and was one of the deacons of his church! 

^Can any thing be more preposterous than an attempt to 
wrest Harvard College out of the hands of the Unitarians, cm 
the ground that Thomas Hollis was a Baptist and Orthodox, when 
Thomas Hollis participated in the settlement, and sat at the 
time under the {^reaching of a man, who, in one of his pub* 
lished sermons, declares that the Father alone is the supreme 
and ultimate object of worship. < For,' says Dr* Hairis^ * «^ i«i»r- 
Mp the FatheTf hy the Son^ and ibrough Uie Spirit^ and, when 
there is, in Scripture, any instance of worship paid to the Son, 
it is paid to him as the Lamb of God, as the Son of the Father^ 
and 80 titimatdy paid to God' 

*< Hollis was the parishioner of Jeremiah Hunt. He called 
upon him and mx others, five of whom were the friends of 
Nathaniel Lardner, uid the defenders of James Peirce, to fimme 
tiie articles of a Professorship of Divinity for Harvard College, 
and his name is now employed to sustain an intolerant and most 
bigoted procedure, and to countenance an attempt to exclude and 
exdommumcate Unitarians. And this is done by the Calvinistic 
orthodox Congregatmnalists, with whom Hollis never had mny 
connection or sympathies whatever. If the Baptists saw fit 
to enter into this war against a liberal administration of the Cd- 
lege, they might do it with a better countenance. But they are 
too just to themselves, to the memory of Hollis, and to the 
character of their own denomination, as one of the nmn bul* 
warks of civil and religions liberty, to participtite in a movement 
so uncalled for, so unprovoked, so unreaitonable, and rwhioh bat 
poorly succeeds, by vociferous outcries about sectarianism, to 
conceal its own sectarian design." 

The part taken by Dr. Ware in the great con^oversy which 
followed upon' his induction into office is stated in the preceding 
Discourse. We had intended to make some extracts from the 
three pidilications which he then issued, but our space will not 
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permit His pieces are models which all controversialists might 
well follow ; their calmness and good judgment, their just dis- 
criminations and good taste, are as conspicuous as their learning 
and their thorcmghness ; but the beautiful spirit of candor and 
meekness which breathes on every page, and which was the very 
essence of the man, as a preacher, as a teacher, and as a writer, 
will command the admiration of every reader, as they did of his 
immediate opponent 

We copy the two ceoeluding panigraphs of the « Postscript to 
his Second Series of Letters." 

'^The great actkles of the Unitarian fkith, I am satisfied, rest 
upon a fomdatioa that can never be shaken. The more they 
are contemplated, the dearer they are to tny hearty and the more 
closely I have had occamon to examine the evidence upon which 
they stand, and the objection* that have been urged against 
them, the more firmly am I persuaded of their truth and their 
importance. The oflener they are presented to view, and made 
the subject of public discussion, the better will they be under- 
stood, the more clearly wDl their evidence, their reasonalHeness, 
and their foundation in the word of God, be perceived, and the 
sooner, I am confident, shall we witness their general preva- 
lence. As foreign, therefore, as all my habits and all my feel- 
ings have been from religious controversy, I thank God for the 
opportunity which this discussion has given me, of contributing 
what was in my power to so important an end, by the exposition 
and defence of some of the most important theological opinions 
generally maintained by Unitarian Christians. It has been no 
small satisfaction to me to know, that the argument on the other 
side has been so conducted as to leave no room to doubt that 
the Orthodox objections have been stated in their full strength, 
and with every advantage of which they are capable. For in 
this, as in every case, the cause of truth, and its eventual tri- 
umph, is best promoted by having the arguments by which it is 
supported subjected to a thorough and severe examination. 
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^ It hu given me plearare, also, lo notice the good temper md 
ezpreenon of kiiid feelings with which the dieeiiflsion has been 
oondacted by ray opponent, on the side of the Orthodox faith. It 
is for the reader to judge, whether it has been met on my part 
with a spirit equally manifesting a love of truth and Christian 
charity. In whatever degree this has been the case, it leads to 
the hope, that in the same degree the cause of truth, and holi- 
ness, and love will be promoted, and that those who read, thoa^ 
they should not be brought nearer together in their articles of 
faith, will not, on the other hand, be separated wider asunder in 
their feelings ; — that, whether they we able or not to arrare at a 
unity of iaith upon all p<»nt9 which they de^n important, &cy 
will make some approach toward tint unity of spirit, in the bond 
of peace, which is a far more important and dearable olject, 
and a more decinve mark of their Christian character.** 
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TRINITARIAN ADMISSIONS. 



If any one thinks that an Unitarian is not a Christian, I 
plainly say, without being an Unitarian myself, that I think 
otherwise. — Bishop Watson. 

At least three quarters of my time have been spent among 
writers of the Unitarian class, from whom I have received 
with gratitude much instruction relative to the philology, 
the exegesis, and the literary history of the Scriptures. — 
Moses Stuart. 



TRINITARIAN ADMISSIONS UPON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, GENERALLY. 

Many of the ancient fathers, being desirous to get 
proofs of the mystery of the Trinity, and of Christ's 
humanity, out of the books of the Prophets, did catch at all 
occasions, and made use of any thing in them, that might 
have the least show and shadow that way. — Bishop Rich- 
ardson. 
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ident. Dr* J. B. Whittridge, of South Carolina, was 
nominated in the place of Henry Payson, Esq., deceased^ 
as one of the Vice-Presidents ; and the other Vice-Presi- 
dents of the last year were nominated for reelection. 

Four of the Directors, Rev. A. B. Mazzej, Henry B. 
Rogers, Esq., Rev. Nathaniel Hall, and Rev. Greorge E. 
Ellis, declined being considered as candidates for re- 
election. 

A nomination list was then offered ; and Rev. James 
F. Clarke, Rev. E. Peabody, Rev. F. D. HuntingtoTi, 
Rev. F. T. Gray, Isaiah Bangs, Esq., and C. E. Dilla- 
way, Esq., were selected as candidates. 

The salary of the Greneral Secretary was fixed at 
$ 1,500. 

Nominations were then made of Rev. Charles Briggs, 
as candidate for General Secretary ; Rev. S. K. Lothrop, 
as Assistant Secretary ; and Henry P. Fairbanks, Esq., 
as Treasurer. 

On motion of Rev. George E. Ellis, the vote passed at 
the commencement of the meeting relating to the Address 
of the Irish Unitarian Christian Society was reconsid- 
ered, on the ground that the letter was not addressed to 
the American Unitarian Association ; and that, however 
reluctant the Association might be to respond to it as aa 
associated body, they might, and undoubtedly would, as 
individuals, give it the sympathy it claimed. 

The Association then adjourned. 

The meeting for the choice of officers was held in th« 
Berry Street vestry, at half past six o'clock. Rev. 
Charles Brooks in the chair. 

The Treasurer's Report was read and accepted. 
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Receipts and Expenditures of the American Uniiarian Am* 
ciatian, from May ^th, 1845, to May 26i&, 1846. 

RECEIPTS. 

Bahmee in the Treaiaiy, May 27tli, 1845, ai per aecoant 

then rendered, .... $2,10564 

From Auxiliary Aaaociationa and SabBcriptiona, S|523 43 
•* Donationa, . . . 283 56 

** Lire-membera, . . . 240 00 

« Saleaof Tracta, . . . .230 86 

** Societies and Individaala, for Miasionary 

mnd other Porpoaea, 3,195 54 

*< Societiea and Individuals, for Theological 
and other Education, including Mead- 
▼ille School, .... 3,783 75 
' ** Societies and Individuals, for building 
Churches, and for the relief of Churches 
needing aid, . . . 1,745 95 

" Domestic Miaaionary Board, Balance oi un- 
appropriated Funda in their handa, 126 34 
'* American Unitarian Association, part of 

the Intereat of the Permanent Fund, 800 00 



12,029 43 
$15,035 06 



EXPENDITURES. 

F(« Paper, and Printnig and Binding Tracts, and 

Pnrchaae of Booka for Distribution, 
'' Salary of General Secretary, one year, 
" Travelling Expenses of do. 
'< SaUry ef Travelling Agent, nine months, 
^ Travelling Expenses of do. 
** Rent of Office, Tract Agency, &e., . 
^ Incidental Expenses, . . • 

VOL. XIX. — NO. 227. ' 1 • 



$1,329 96 


1^ 00 


100 00 


• 750 00 


165 43 


. 31&69 


344 18 


$4,609 26 
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Amount broQght OTer» 


$ 4,609 26 
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Ai<i 


1 of Uoitarian Soc. 


in South Boston, $250 00 


<« 


II 


II 
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East Boston, 
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II 


II 


II 


Warren St. Chapel, 


20000 
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IC 


IC 
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Chelsea, 
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II 


II 


South Natick, 


100 00 


<c 


(C 


II 


CI 


Lincoln, 
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IC 


Westford, 
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II 


IC 


LoweU, 2d Soc., 


100 00 


II 


II 


IC 
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Pepperell, 


75 00 


CI 
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tt 


tt 


Sonthborongh, 


50 00 


II 


IC 


II 


II 


Sharon, 


50 00 


CI 


CI 


II 


II 


Dennis, 


50 00 


II 


II 


II 


tt 


Mattapoisett, 


75 00 


II 


II 


II 


tt 


East Bridge water,* 


100 00 


IC 


II 


II 


tt 


Athol, 


100 00 


II 


II 


IC 


tt 


New Salem, 


100 00 


l( 


II 


IC 


tt 


Manchester,* N. H., 


200 00 


CI 


II 


tt 


tt 


Topsham, Me., 


130 00 


II 


C( 


M 


tt 


Staudish, << 


75 00 


II 


II 


CI 


tt 


Augusta, " 


50 00 


CI 


II 


II 


tt 


Saco, « 


50 00 


II 


II 


IC 


tt 


Calais* " 


169 59 


II 


II 


IC 


a 


Hartford, Ct., 


125 00 


II 


tt 


II 


tt 


Windsor, Vt., 


100 00 


CI 


CI 


II 


tt 


Pomfret, « 


50 00 


cc 


cc 


II 


CI 


Albany, N. Y., 


200 00 


II 


II 


II 


II 


Vernon,* " 


343 00 


II 


IC 


tt 


ic 


Milwaukee,* W. T. 


,100 00 


IC 


CI 


' II 


II 


Toronto,* Ca., 


700 00 


II 


tt 


«t 


II 


Montreal,* « 


100 00 

4,022 59 




$8,631 85 



* The payments ud appropriations marked thus C*') hare been made, whoUj 
or in part, from funds specially designated by the donors to be applied to those 
purposes. 
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Amoant brought orer, 
For Building a Church at Windsor,* Vt., 

« «* Hartford,* Ct., 

" « " Cannelton,* la., 

« " " Rockford,* lU., 

" " « Elgin,* " 



$200 00 

900 00 

310 00 

G9 00 

40 33 



$8,631 85 



Theological Education. 

To Mr. J. F. Brown,* 
« " George Osgood,* 
^ « Jacob Ferris,* 
« " W.K.Alger," 
« " J. Richardson, Jr.,« 
« " O. S. Fernald,* 
" « E.G. Adams,* 



257 75 
500 

15 00 
205 00 

25 00 
100 00 

80 00 



To the Theological School at Meadville,* 
" << Missionary School at Albion,* Mich., 
u i« u <i II Deteoit,* " 

" « " " « Sandwich,* U. C, 



- 687 75 

1,^-13 50 

500 00 

25 00 

10 00 



For Misdonary Services in the Western States. 
To Rev. W. F. Huntington,* 100 00 
« « W. H. Lord, 45 00 

« "^ A. H. Conant,* 300 00 

« "' Addison Brown, 70 00 

« « Oliver Barr, 100 00 

« « G. W. Woodward, 30 00 
« « W. G. EUot, 100 00 



745 00 



For Missionary Services in New York and 
New England. 

To Rev. Joseph Allen, 40 00 

" « W. H. Knapp, 20 jOO 

" «< Benjamin Kent, 10 00 



1,519 32 



3,036 25 



$70 00 745 00 13,187 42 
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E. M. Stone, 
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NfttlHmiel WhitauD, 80 6i 
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Joha Boothby, 


96 00 
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A. B, Fuller, 


10 00 
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Thomae Pent, 


10 00 
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II 


J. N. Bellows, 


13 20 




14 


a 


A. B. Moxzey, 


16 25 




II 


M 


C. A. Farley, 


40 00 




II 


M 


Samuel Barretty 


10 00 




CI 


H 


J. I. T. Coolidu§y 


600 


689 50 
213 41 


To the ETMifelical Mimiionary Society,* 










1,647 91 










$ 14,835 33 


se on hand to new account; 


' 


199 73 



$15,035 06 
Er. Ex. 

HENRY P. FAIRBANKS, Treamrer. 

Boston, May 26, 1846. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 

The following sums are due from the AssocUtion for Appropria- 
tioiui made bj the £xecutiye Committee, &c., viz. : 



For Building a Church at Rockford," Ul., $ 706 00 

« " «« Hartford/ Ct. 50 00 

*< Aid of Unitarian Society at Cannelton,* In., 

subject to the order of Rev. Mr. Hey wood, 100 00 
'< Aid of Unitarian Soc. at Milwaukee,* W. T., 100 00 
" " " <« Tremont,* III., 100 00 

" " « " Toronto,* Ca., 50 00 

« " " " Vernon,* N. Y., 25 00 

« " «« « Albany, N. Y., 100 00 

« " Manchester,* N. H., 100 00 

« " Rowe,* Mass., 25 00 

" « Hartford, Ct., 125 00 

« ^ South Boston, 50 00 

Theological School at Meadville,* 686 50 
Missionary School at Albion,* Mich., 50 00 
Theological Education,* 11 00 



756 00 



(C 



775 00 



747 50 



Missionary Services to Rev. John Walworth, 100 00 

$2,378 50 



Boston, May 30, 1846. The undersigned have exam* 
ined the foregoing accounts, and find the same to be 
correctly cast, and properly vouched. 

Thomas Tarbell, 



Henrt Lor.no, ' •^'«'^«^»- 



The following officers were then chosen for the ensu- 
ing year. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 



OFFICERS 



AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
1846-47. 

FKBSIBKHT. 

Rer. Ortillk Dewet, D. D., New York. 

TIC£-rBK6IDBNT8. 

Hon. Jo8£FH Ltman, Mass., 

** Cha&lbs H. Athbrton, N. H. 

** StBPHBIC LfOlfOFKLLOW, Mo. 

HBiniT Wheatoic, Esq., N. Y, 
Hon. William Cranch, D. C. 

'* Samuel S. Wilde, Mass. 

** Samuel Hoar, " 

*' Richard Sullivan, *' 

*' Lemuel H. Arnold, R. I. 
H. J. HuiDEKOFSR, Esq.| Penn. 
Hon. Daniel A. White, Mass. 

** John Fairfield, Me. 

" James M. Wayne, Ga. 
James H. Wells, Esq., Ct 
J. B. Whittridge, M. D., S. C. 
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II 



Diruian. 



BXKOUTITB COMMITTKB. 

ReT. Jam£8 F. Clarkk, 

*' Ephraim Pkabodt, 

" F. T. G^AT, 

" F. D. Huntington, 
Isaiah Bangs, Esq., 
C. E. Dill A WAT, Esq., 
Rev. Charles Briggs, Oeneral Secretary. 

** Samuel K. Lothrop, Jlssistard Secretary. 
Hbnrt p. Fairbanks, Esq., Treasurer. 



Adjourned to 9 o'clock, Thursday morning, at the 
chapel of the Church of the Saviour, to consider the 
subject of the Travelling Agencj. 

The public exercises of the occasion were attended, at 
half past seven o'clock, in the Federal Street Church. 
Hon. Samuel Hoar presided. 

After prajers by Rev. Dr. Ingersoll, the Report of the 
Executive Committee was read. 
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TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 



The operations of the Association the past year have 
heen much the same as in previous years. 

Some changes, however, have been made, by transfer- 
ring to us, from the Board of Missions, the care and 
management of the ''Missionary Movement/' as it has 
been called, and the appointment of a travelling agent. 
The Board of Directors, too, has been enlarged, and 
more of lay influence introduced into it. 

Mr. Channing, the travelling agent, has, during the 
year, visited our societies somewhat extensively, with the 
view of awakening a missionary spirit and a deeper in- 
terest in religion, and of increasing our means of useful- 
ness. He has made it an important object to infuse new 
life into some of those societies which were thought to be 
deficient in efforts to support religious institutions, and 
induce them to do more towards sustaining themselves. 

The duties of the General Secretary have been the 
same as heretofore. Besides his visits in the New Eng- 
land States to deliver addresses and form associations, he 
has visited our churches in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Canada. The number of auxiliary associations which 
he aided in forming is eighteen. Four hundred and fifly 
members, and nine life-members, have been added to the 
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' AseoetaiioD. We have furnbhod the auxiliaiiefl with 
about sixty thoufland of our mooMy publications^ and 
bave circulated a large number gratuitoaBly. This de^ 
partment has^ in a great measure^ been attended to b^ a 
special committee, and the tracts have been selected 
with great care. 

Our receipts, inclnding the amount on hand at the 
commencement of (he jear, have been ^ 1$,0S5*06, and 
our expenditures ^ 14,835*33. 

The committee have made appropriations, in sums 
frem fifty to tvo hundred dollars, to thirt/-*three societies; 
in Massachusetts, sixteen ; New Hampshire, one ; Gon^ 
neottcnt, two ; Vermont, two ; Maine, five ; New York, 
Ibree ; Ulinob, one ; Indiana, one ; Wisconsin Terriiorji 
one ; Canada, one. 

We have applications for aid firom about twenty other 
societies. And the very existence of scmie of them de^ 
pends on the timely assistance they may receive. We 
regret that we have not in our treasury the means of nf* 
fording tbem relief ; and ve would make a strong appeal 
to onr churches in their bdialf. 

The number of missionaries employed by us ia twenty-* 
three. But most of them were engaged finr short periods, 
They labored in Canada^ New York, New Hampshire^ 
Massftcbuselts, Conoecttout, Maine, Wisconsin Territory^ 
tmd IHinois. 

Among the more important of the new societies aided 
by us «-e tiuMle in South and East Boston ; Hartford 
and Norwick, in Connecticut ; Albany and Troy, in New 
York ; Milwaukie, Toronto, and Montreal. 

Hie eomety at Troy, New-York, which was formed 

VOL. XIX. — NO. 227. 2 
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less than a year ago, and ii4ioh has occupied it& church ' 
but about six months, has so increased under the veiy 
acceptable ministrations of Rev. . Mr. Pierpont, that a 
larger church is needed for its accommodation. 

The prospects of the society in Norwich, Connecticut, 
are encouraging. 

The society at Hartford has built a church and setUed 
a minister, and is increasing in numbers and influence. 

The society at South Boston has had a rapid growth, 
and has now a permanent ministry ; and the one at East 
Boston is rapidly increasing, and promises to be a strong 
society. 

The societies at Toronto and Montreal have hemi pros- 
pered, and are exerting a good influence throughout 
Canada. 

We have often been encouraged in aiding new and 
destitute societies from the fact, that they have, wkh few 
exceptions, in a short time become contributors to our 
Amds, and helped us to assist other societies* We ccmld 
name at least forty societies which have done, or are now 
doing, this. .One of those which promises to make large 
returns is the society at St. Louts. It has been so pros- 
pered, that, during the past year, it has raised $ 12,1^. 
Between eight and nine thousand were for the payment of 
a church debt, and eight hundred and twenty w^re for 
charitable and missionary objects in the city. Rev. Mr. 
EUiot, in a letter communicating this to the Scfbretary, 
remarks : *- " When ' charity begins at home * so vigor- 
ously as this, it will, by and by, be aUe to go abroad and 
do a good deal." 

We have had interesting reports irom our missioaaries 
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ia the Western States. Two of them are of the Chris- 
tian denomination, and are doing much to diffuse a spirit 
of piety, and disseminate liberal views of religion. 

One of these, Elder Barr, speaking of the value of our 
Tiews, the preachers that are wanted there to dispense 
them, and the progress they are making, says : — '< It is 
to be feared that Christians of liberal minds have too 
much trusted in the righteousness and truthfulness of 
their cause, without corresponding effort and sacrifice for 
its advancement. It is not the simplicity and reasonable- 
ness of our faith that presents its chief excellence. No. 
It is rather its adaptation to the wants of the human soul, 
and its power and influence in forming right character. 
Here lies its beauty and its worth. Delivering the soul 
from sin, from ignorance, from bigotry, and fVom narrow 
selfishness, it purifies, enlightens, elevates, and assimi- 
lates it in righteousness, in love, and intelligence to the 
image of its Maker. Here, then, is an object worthy of 
efiR>rt. And shall it not be continued and increased ? 
And shall not this great, this beautiful West, feel, ac- 
knowledge, and enjoy the renovating and invigorating 
influence of our holy faith ? 

''For the accomplishment of this great and worthy ob- 
ject, we need here a permanent ministry, — a ministry 
of peculiar qualifications. We want men of piety, of 
intelligence, and of indomitable, persevering energy, — 
men who so love the cause of God, and the souls of their 
fellow-men, that it is a pleasure to them to toil, sacrifice, 
md, if need be, to suffer, to promote the eternal interest 
of man, and the glory of Grod. We want a ministry who 
can understand the condition and wants of the great 
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mala, and freely associite md sjinpftthiEe with then. 
We want men of faith, of prayer, and trust in God. And 
such men, mistained in the field, will not fkH of oltiomte 
soecees." '* A glorious day," he adds, ''is dawn- 
ing, and will yet shine upon us. Onr sentiments are 
taking a certain and a permanent ht^d on many minds. 
New and interesting fields of labor are opening, and call- 
ing for aid. And, although the present is our seedtime, 
yet, if we sow bountifully, I trust the day is not &r dis- 
tant when we shall reap a corresponding and giorionn 
harvest.*' 

Some of the important missionary stations, to which 
our attention has been recently called, are Hillsboro^ 
Tremont, Elgin, Rockford, Aurora, and Galena in Illi- 
nois, and Monroe, in Wisconsin. 

A new society has been formed at Elgin, through the 
labors of Rev. Mr. Conant, and another is about being 
established at Galena, by Rev. Mr. Woodward. 

The society at Rockford promises well. It is building 
a church, and making arrangements for a permanent 
ministry. 

The society at Belvidere is in want of a minister ; and 
a preceptor is wanted in the Belvidere Academy, whidh, 
if rightly conducted, may be made one of the most usefiil 
institutions in that part of the country. 

One of the encouraging aspects of the denomination, 
at this time, is the increased provision which has been 
made to educate young men for the ministry. The The- 
ological School at Meadville has more than answered the 
expectations of its founders and friends. It has been Kb- 
erally aided by books, scholarships, and fimds fi>r the 
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general objects of the institution. The professoni are 
indefatigable in their labors, and their instructions are 
faithful and thorough. The number of students in the 
school is twenty-three, and seventeen have applied for 
admission the coming year. 

Another source of encouragement to us is the estab* 
Hshment of the Unitarian Association of the State of 
New York. It has just held a very interesting meeting, 
which must have exerted a good and lasting iniuence ; 
and which, in its tone and spirit, has set us, the parent 
Association, an example worthy of imitation. Our friends 
in the cities of New York and Brooklyn are entitled to 
great credit for this movement, which, with the hearty 
cooperation of others throughout the State, promises great 
nsefolness. They propose to establish a religious news- 
]»per, support a missionary and a ministry to the poor, 
MBd afford liberal assistance to the Meadville School. 

A strong sympathy has always existed between this 
body and the '^ British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion." Without any ciHicert of action, we were both 
formed on the same day. And our objects hare been the 
same. That Association, besides promoting the spread of 
cmr views of religion, has doubtless, by its influence on 
public opinion, been instrumental in modifying or chang- 
kig some of the oppressive laws of England. As prooft 
of the progress of liberal principles in that country, we 
might refer t» several acts of legislation within the last 
few yewrsy such as the '* Corporation Test Acts," the 
<* Catholic Emancipation Act," the "Marriage Act," 
Mid the << Dissenters' Chapels Act." 

We hear <d the progress of our views in Ireland, 
2» 
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FranoO) mud other p«rt8 of Europe. la TransytnoM, 
Uoitari«ui have inoreaaed within the* last tweatj yean 
ahout one fourth. They hare three edleges, and their 
churches are represented as in a flourishing state. 

We might say much that would be gratifying respeel* 
ingthe comUtion and proq>eot8 of the denomination,. the 
multiplication of new and important eocteties, the more 
fhvorable light in which we are Tiewed by other Chris* 
tians, and especially the practical appHcatien of our 
iriews. But we wis^ to speak particularly of the raiasieB* 
ary spirit and enterprise, and the duty of doii^ more ftv 
the spread of Christian truth. The missionary spirit is 
the Christian spirit^ — the spirit of Christ. It has its 
foundation in the dootrine of human brotherhood. And 
where but to the religion and example of Oirist shall we 
look for that dootrine ? A doctrine as y^ but imperlec^ 
ly known and practised, but destined^ we trust, under 
Provideiice, to fill the world with peace and love. If we 
looked upon our fellowbeings as the SaTiour did, and fok 
the value of the soul, we should esteem it a duty and a 
privilege to aid in sending abroad the blessings of the 
Grospel, and building up a spiritual kingdon in the worid* 
Are not nussionary efibrts the highest kind of benevo- 
lence, — relating to man's lygher wants and destinies ? 
And how lastmg are the fruits of such benevofonoe I If 
but a tithe of what is daily spent in lozury and uaeleas 
obfects, in procuring, that which sattsfieth not and leaves 
no good behind, were devoted to the noral knprovement 
of our follow^nen, how enduring would be the fruits ! 
and how blessed would be the giver in the gift ! A 
saMdl sam will educate a young aoan §o^ the snnistry, or 
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tapport a muHuoiiary in piaoes wb^e mtn are ready to 
perish fer want of the bread of Kfe ; and that young 
maa, or that mtesionary, will do good by his preaching 
years after the donor is in his grare ; while much, very 
Bmch, that is expended §or ordniary purposes perishes in 
the using. 

** We are aware," as expressed in a circular of ours, 
^^tfaat the oause of Missions has not been a favorite one 
with oar denomination. We know that in the nunds of 
many persons in all dasses, and especially in the richer 
and more intelligent, there are strong prejudices and 
donbts in respect to it ; and we are certain that any 
change which m^ tnke place must be a gradual one. 
We feel, tfaerelbre, all the more powerfully the urgency 
of the cdl, whidi rests upon every one who entertains 
views similar to our own to use his talents and influence 
in behdf of this came. We speak not of Unitarianism 
as such. It is an important system of truth, doubtless, 
and one which we should by no means neglect ; but, in 
speaking of missions, we desire to rise above all theo- 
logical dogmas and sects. We would say, then, that if 
Christianity is any thing to us ; if we feel that it enlarges 
the mind, reforms and ennobles the d^aracter, purifies the 
eductions, or softens the heart ; if it be the soother of 
sorrow, the spring of hope, the ever overflowing fountain 
of joy and peace, the pledge of immortality, the one thing 
needful, which done can nourish and sustain the individ- 
aal in hedth and vigor amid the trials and vicissitudes of 
this mortal state ; it is this, and more, to every man under 
heaven by whom it shall be received ; — and it must be, 
fh)m the very principles which it invdves, our privilege 
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and boanden duty to do all we maj to extend its inflaenee 
as far as possible. And if sin be the carse of bumaiiity ; 
if it be the source of all the moral and most of the phys- 
ical evils of life ; if war, slavery, poverty, civil contri- 
tion, oppression, crime, and a vast «no«mt of human siif* 
fering are its lawful progeny ; and the design and sure 
result of pure Christianity be to root out sin; then, for 
the sake of society, as well as of the individual, we can- 
not rest satisfied till we have instructed, by ourselves or 
others, every man in its principles. We talk not now of 
linodes of operation, but we say most solemnly, that eveiy 
Christian man is bound and pledged, by all the consid* 
orations which make it law&l for him to assume that 
sacred name, to proclaim and extend the Grospel of Chrii^ 
as widely and thoroughly as any men^s which he pos-* 
sesses will enable him to do. This was the express com- 
mand of our Saviour ; it is the necessary result of all the 
principles contained in the New Testament ; it is the 
dictate of common sense, and even of that refined selfish* 
ness which will look no farther than to the worldly pros- 
perity of our children, or the society in which they reside. 
Christianity has been the parent of civilization. All the 
arts of life, as well as all the amelioration in the conditioa 
of society, which we now witness, are to be directly 
traced to its agency. It has been the true refermer of 
the past, it is the only hope of the future. We beg you, 
then, to consider these things. We desire you to trace 
them out in their principles and results. We implore 
you, if a clergyman, to set them before your people ; if 
a layman, to set them before your neighbours, with all 
the distinctness and force of which you are capable. If 
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Ghrirtianttf , in Ms purity and power, is erer to previil 
throughout Christendom ; if it is finally to convert the 
whole world unto God ; it can only be through the efforts 
and isflueace of men,-*— of such men as have imbibed its 
spirit and undm-stMid its value. God, indeed, may shed 
id)road upon us the secret and blessed influences of his 
mysterious agencies, and without these human exertion 
will be of little avail ; but we have no reason to expect 
them, onless we first, with fidelity and in humility, exert 
ihe fall force of all the powers of body and mind with 
which we are «idowed. In extending the truth delivered 
by Christ, he has evidently acted in the past through 
human agency, and we have every reason to believe thai 
he will coirtiniie to do so in the fiiture. These consid^ 
orations are so obvious, as almost to require apology for 
their statement ; and yet, is not the present position of 
our dtenoraination, in respect to this matter, such as to 
authonze'the supposition, that we denied their truth? 
We are a part of the moral machinery that ought to 
move the world. We have intelligence, talent, and wealth 
in rich abundance ; shall we not employ them in reform- 
ing the worid ? The command of Christ and the law of 
love, the foundationnstoned of the cause of missions, are 
as binding upon us as upon others ; ought we not to do 
all we may to fUlfil them ? Many mistakes, many errors, 
do«ri[>tle6s, are to be discovered in the principles and oper« 
ations of rarious sects around us upon this subject. But 
is this k reason iot indifference or neglect in us ? If we 
have nobler views and deeper wisdom, let us not talk 
about them, but apply them to the work in hand. Un« 
doubtedty, if Christianity is to be preached at all by us. 
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ve must preftch it as we underataad k ; -^ and^ if the 
doctrines and views of others do not seem to us to be, is 
all respects, the truth, as taught by our Sariour, the 
more does it become our imperious duty to preach our 
own. And this may be done in no spirit of party zeal or 
sectarian bigotry, but in the sincere desire of convertmg 
men to Christ, and not to ourselves.*' 

In conclusion, we would say, that while we have 
reason to be grateful to Divine Providence for the wise, 
learned, and good men, who are from time to time raised 
up to bless the church and the world, we eannot but feel 
and lament their loss, when, by the dispensations of the 
tame Providence, they are taken from us. And such 
were Story and Ware, — the friends and supporters <rf 
Uiis Association. And one was it» much esteemed Presi- 
dent. We will be thankful for their labors and influence, 
— will cherish their memory, and find new motives to 
usefulness and duty by contemplating their example. 



Rev. James F. Clarke, in behalf of the Ekeeutive 
Committee, offered the following resolutions. 

Resolved, That Unitarians are, by the Providence of 
God, in a position which qualifies 4hem to conduct tiiM- 
sidnary operaiiow to great advantage ; Inasmuch as they 
can go out untrammelled by creeds, and, may dwell exclu- 
sively on those positive, practical, and fundamenta^ truths 
which will create a new heart and awaken a new life in 
the human soul. 

Resohed, That in our future action as a denofntaation. 
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it is desirable to adhere to the principles of Christian 
Freedom and Progress embraced and advocated by re- 
rered and leading Unitarians in past times. 

ISUsolwd, That it is the duty of Unitarians to feel and 
ttanifest an earnest interest in all the social reforms and 
philanthropic morements which promise to advance the 
interests of humanity. 

JResolvedy That in the present situation of our country, 
as regards its foreign relations, Unitarians are bound, in 
common with alt disciples of Christ, to plead for peace 
with renewed earnestness; and we call upon our brethren, 
of all Christian denominations, to lift up a united remon- 
strance against that spirit and those measures which may 
tend to renew or perpetuate the horrors and sins of war. 

Resolved^ That we congratulate all our friends upon the 
success which has thus far attended the Meadville Theo- 
logical School ; and while we rejoice to witness the cor- 
didity and confidence shown toward this institution by 
the Christian denomination, we assure this excellent body 
of our sincere desire that this institution may be the 
means, under Providence, of strengthening their hands, 
and making them yet more ' useful in the service of our 
common Lord and Master. 

Resohed, That it is desirable to take active measures 
to promote a more extensive circulation through the 
country of the works of standard Unitarian writers. 

Resohsedf That the increasing spread of liberal views 
among our brethren in Canada and Great Britain con- 
firms our belief in the ultimate success, and our sense of 
the saving power, of Unitarian Christianity. 

Resolved^ That we remember with gratitude the labors 
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of those great and good men of our deoommtioii, in Ihii 
country and Great Britain, who have, during the past year, 
gone from among U8 into the t^ritnal world ; ei^oiftUy 
recalling at thia time, with solemn joy, the C^iifllian 
character and exalted worth of Ware, Aspland, aad ow 
Ifkte President, Story. 

The Travelling Agent, Ur. George G. Chamifaig, je- 
sponded to the firrt resolution, and read bis Report to 
the Executive Committee, which closed ^tth the following 
sti^istics and summary ; namely : — 
Average attendance at fifty««AX dMurchea, . 14,445 

Members in '' '* . . . 3,9e« 

Sunday School scholars, *• '' . . 5,360 

Sunday School teachew, " '* . . . «68 

Amount of funds in twenty-six ^« • • # 185,750 
Miles travelled by the Agent, .... 4,S41 
Addresses delivered by the Ageal in fiftywnine towns, 177 

<( '< '' to Sunday Schools, 33 

Number of letters written upoa mattera oonnected 

with the agency, , . . . . 500 
Money eolleeted by the Agent, . . #£,188-59 

The Rev. Mr. Holland, of Ro^Oiester, New York, 
spoke to the first resolution as foik>ws. 

Mr. President : — Before speaking partiouhrly upon 
missionary operations, let me say a wofd upon the dis- 
tribution of tracts. Tou have now a vest store of this 
kind of capital, which w« would put ta eiroulation. You 
have huge piles buried io tbe dust, which we would dta^ 
entomb, and give to the world in new life. On all the 
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great Hues of trarel hj wliieh thousands fiiove daily, 
through the travelling season, through the city of my resi- 
dence« aire our friends, who will gkdly cooperate in oir- 
eulatitig our publications. There are upon the canal and 
the lake captains »nd officers of boats interested in our 
yiews, and zealous for their propagation, who would re^ 
joice to assist us in making ourselves known, as we ar» 
not now known, to< the great travelling, emigrating world. 
Personal observation assures me, that in many a listless 
hour, by many a vacant mind, our printed messenger 
would be eagerly received, and not always would it be as 
water spilled on fhe ground. The mere cost of a riband 
would Rimish a volume to some steamboat cabin, which, 
in the course of a single seaiKm, would reach thousands, 
and by and by reappear in permanent results to reward 
our fakh. 

I have time but fet two facts upon this subjeot. The 
other day, returning to my house with a letter fVora 
Michigan, signed by a person who professes '* no creed 
but the Bible, no master b«it Chr»t, no names but ChrilH 
tian," — 'Who had never seen a line of Unitarianism, ex-» 
eept one^ Christian Register, which chanced to contain 
my name, ** a preacher to the scattered of the flock," I 
found §»tk)t gefl^letiaen just leaving my door, whose errand 
proved to be the same wtth that of this writer ; to know 
what we beNeved, and to obtain our publications. These 
ChriMian ministers have neither libraries, nor means to 
obtam libraries. In the rich wheat^growing country 
where I reside, they seldom have two hundred dollars H 
ytimf, and, tliovgh many have purchased copies of Chan- 
niftg's worksj it must be with great self-denkd and severe 
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economy that thej obtain any other books than* such as 
we can give. 

A second fact. A sermoB^ recently published by one 
of our Boston clergy, reached Canadiai West a short time 
ago, and was there read on Sunday by a Calvinistic 
Baptist minister to a large congregation, chiefly of a 
manual labor school, to their entire satbfaction and de- 
light. It was the first they had ever known of Unitarian- 
ism. Give us your tracts, then. Sir, and we wiU set them 
to work as they have never been set to work before ; and 
you will reap your reward in the silent but certain growth 
of the cause. 

As to the other matter, -— missionary operations, — no 
man thinks of presenting our viewj^ now in a dry, techni- 
cal,, and merely theological aspect. When the unity of 
Gcod is urged, there is connected his providence and 
love,' and our manifold duty. ^ When it is the death of 
Christ, that subject is not onfy laid down as a matter of 
opinion, but as an example of self-denial, as the most 
moving manifestation of divine love, and its connection 
with the immortality it has made so sure. And so, in 
O&ring our views of man, the bearing of the whole is to 
arouse, elevate, and renew, not to chill and paralyze the 
soul, as doctrinal preaching so often seems intended to 
do. The consequence is, that the very little missionary 
work we have so far done has produced greater resuks 
than we could have hoped, especially o& the Imnds of the 
young, that in all the large towns and villages, ak>ng the 
highway of Western travel, our preaching is eageriy wel- 
comed by many, especially among young men who have 
no other hope, no other chance, of Christianity. In my 
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immediate neighbourhood, hy invitation of another de- 
nomination at Geneva, we are provided with a church 
without expense, and an exceedingly interesting congre- 
gation, with the certainty, at least, of a valuable oppor- 
tunity for occasional services. We now propose (as 
many other places have lifted imploring hands to us in 
vain, because we have had no men to spare) to employ 
at once a State missionary for New Yorlc* And one 
purpose of my remarks is, to say every thing is ready ex* 
cept the man ; and the man we want now, without any 
delay, this very week, if possible, this night. A commitr 
tee from the New York Association are present for this 
very purpose ; and I trust there is enough of generous 
devotion to the cause among my brethren to insure a 
iavorable answer to their appeal. I promise any such 
laborer an abundant field, an earnest welcome, and a 
glorious reward, now and in the future. The post must 
be filled now ; we cannot afibrd to wait even another 
week. 

J. A. Andrew, Esq., of Boston, following Mr. Holland, 
mentioned that he should confine his remarks within the 
spirit and meaning of the second and third resolutions. 
I love, said he, to read and to study the writings of " re- 
vered and leading Unitarians in past times, 'I for I believe 
that they were substantially in the right, and that the 
principles of Christian fireedom and progress, as an* 
nounced, defined, and defended by the fathers of our 
faith, are the real principles, and the only ones, upon 
which Unitarianism can rest. It refreshes and invigorates 
the soul 'to go back to the roQts of the tree which they 
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I^anted, in the earlj days of New England UnitariaaisiD, 
when, by the verj force of their potitioB, by the very at^ 
iitode of their minds, they wese corapeUed to penetrate 
into the essence of things ; to dig wide and deep, below 
the loose foundations they had found to be false and in*- 
•eoure, for a sure resting-place, upon which the chareh 
might stand for ever. It was theirs to find a basis for 
Protestantism, <-^ for the Protestant church of New Eng«> 
land to stand upon, equally consistent with union on the 
one hand, and liberty on the other. I believe they found 
it Their writings disclose it. Tliey prove the sagacity 
and logical consistency of the minds of those ven^able 
men ; and all the experience of liberal Christianity has, 
I thiidc, tended to cm^firm oar confidence in their wisdom. 
They did their work well. Let us do ours. 

The greatest, the roost brilliant and peculiar, of all the 
characteristics of Unitarianism ** that which has won the 
most hearts, and is the jewel of its crown -*- is its reo« 
ognition of Christ as our example. Jesus of Nazareth 
was not a dogma; he was a life. He was not a speeulo' 
tioti, but a Kvit^ reality. He spoke by precept and by 
history ; by sufiertng and action ; by his patience and his 
boldness ; by life and death ; the everlasting Word of 
God to universal man. He was his word. It was in 
him ; and he was the word. He was God's manifesta* 
tion to humanity. Unitarians, when true to themselves, 
uid to the only consistent Proteitoitism possible any^ 
where, in the presence and perception of this truth, fun^ 
damental and paramount, must rererently bow down. 
With them, whoever recognizes Jesus as his teacher and 
his example, whose life ^e also is bound to. lead, in 
humble discipleship, is a Christian and a brother. 
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And if we are, more than all things else, to insist upon 
the example of the Saviour ; his teachings as illustrated 
by his life ; and if we are to penetrate the inward life of 
Christianity, and reproduce, if we can, somewhat of his 
spirit within ourselves, we must bend to the burden which 
he bore. Unitarians must, indeed, both feel and manifest 
an earnest interest in all the social reforms and philan- 
thropic movements which promise to advance the interests 
of. humanity. For He was the great reformer. He 
swept his hand over the falsehood and crime of ages, and 
his gospel would annihilate all the conservatism of sin. 
He was a philanthropist ; for no one^ loved man as he 
did ; and his religion is a philanthropy. *' The spirit of 
the Lord is upon me," he exclaimed in the temple, "for 
he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor ; 
he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted ; to preach 
deliverance to the captive, and the recovery^ of sight to 
the blind ; to set at liberty them that are bruised ; to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord." For whom 
were the beatitudes he pronounced ? ^ot for the cunning 
logician; not for the astute metaphysician; not for the cor* 
reet theologian ; ^— but for the meek, the poor in spirit, the 
humble, the hungry and the thirsty after righteousness, the 
mourner, the persecuted, the peacemaker. For whom is 
the welcome of the Judge at the last day; the "Well done, 
good and fkithful servant, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world " ? Not for the 
orthodox believer ; but for the Christian laborer. For 
him who has fed the hungry, and clothed the naked, 
and visited the prisoner. What were the evidences of 
the very Messiahship of Christ ? They were works of 
3* 
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philanthropy and kindness. Gro and lell Jc^, saSd he, 
tiiat the deaf hear, the lame walk, the lepers are 
eleaosed, and the poor have the gospel preached iii^ 
Ihem. Thus he answered the impatient BapUst, who 
doubted whether the Nazareoe whom he had baptised in 
Jordan was the Christ of prophecy ; while he himself 
was left to pine in a prison, without receiving deliverance 
at his hand. The call of the gospel is to newness ef 
Itfe, not of belief; to living fifith, not epeculaUon. It re* 
quires a regeneration of the heart, not of the ketuL 

As a part of the greet church of Ohristianity ; as a 
portion of the holy, catholic, apostolic, apd umversal 
church, within whose amfde fold are numbered all whom 
Jesus recognizes, whether they are recognized by roan 
or not, to be his disciples ; let us hasten ourselves to the 
work of humanity* And wherever man mourns in dejeo« 
tion ; whei;ever there is a heart bruised and broken, a 
hrother neglected and forlorn ; wherever he sighs, a cap- 
tive, or starves in poverty, or cankers in crime ; wherever 
he stretches forth his hand from within the bars of the 
prison, or gazes at us in hopeless despair from the scaf- 
fold, or toils a slave, fettered and lashed, and sold and 
bought, a chattel and a ihmg; O, let us go, — let us go 
in t'he name of Christ and his gospel, and carry our mes- 
sage of gospel sympathy and love ! They are the sick. 
They need the physician* But we need him more than 
they, if we negleot that work. We may preaeh theology, 
and teach it. We must belieye and think, -^ for we have 
beads, and cannot help it. But theology, philosophy, 
eannot save the soul, nor regenerate the world. Do not 
be deluded with the hop^ of it ; do not wait either 6» 
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that pb^ntoRi, which men speak of as ''the general 
progress of truth," to do your busuiess. There is no 
general pFogres9 without individual progression. Theria 
is po such thing as the spirit of Christianity in the world, 
except as it is rev«ale4 to, or manifested in, the souls of 
individual men* The work of Christ was human salva- 
tion. The business pf the church is identiically the same, 
by presenting a living, breathing gospel to the world. 
And might I not venture to ask, on comparison between 
the practical religion of Jesus, and of the Christian 
church of to^ay. How shall we stand that comparison 
to-night ? What report would American Unitarianiam 
have to make of itself, if tested by that standard ! With 
the motto of this Unitarian Association before us and 
above us, ** JAlnrif/, HolmesB, and L9ve," with its lofty 
requisitions, what shall we say of our imperfect per- 
formance ? Have we maintained with unshaken front the 
rights of man, -^ the rights of the mind ? Have we not 
wavered and conformed to this world, and the powers and 
opinions of this world, when the gospel — the holiness 
of Christianity — was commanding us to be transformed 
by the renewing pf our minds, and to withstand its op^ 
pression and injustice ? As a branch of the Christian 
vine, the Unitarian body cannot defend itself for not 
braping itself up, as the champion of the weak and the 
enslaved, <^ the antagonist of the hard tyranny it sees to- 
day, and has always seen. What Jesus would have done, 
I pray you. Sir, have we not neglected ? 

O, I reverence and praise that glorious old error of the 
Church of Rome, in the belief of which that church has 
sometimes assumed to resist all the temporal powers of 
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the world. I cannot help exulting, though I acknowledge 
the usurpation, when I see the supposed vicar of Christ, 
the Roman pontiff, standing with his foot upon the neck 
of princes and emperors, and wielding the sceptre of his 
spiritual dominion over the subject representatives of 
mere earthly and temporal sovereignties, declaring in the 
name of the eternal law of an eternal lawgiver, *' Urns 
far shalt thou go, and no farther." I recognize there the 
assertion of a mightier than human power ; of considera- 
tions more exigent and peremptory than the will of human 
authorities. I perceive in it the commanding attitude 
which truth and righteousness, dwelling in the person of 
all Christian believers, ought to impart to the whole 
church now, — making it Protestant, not merely against 
ecclesiastical domination, but against the Man of Sin, — 
against the Devil and all his works, — in what form or 
guise he is to be found. To do the whole work of the 
gospel requires a constantly renewed devotion, and the 
constant pursuit of an ever-rising standard of ^uty. 

In the memoirs of the late Blanco White, I read, the 
other day, a letter from the ever-lamented and revered 
William Ellery Channing ; a few sentences of which, in 
this connection, I would be permitted to repeat. It bears 
the date of September 18th, 1839. 

** How desirable that a nobler form of Christianity 
should be preached and practised with an unaffected, all- 
sacrificing earnestness, zeal, and force. It is not by as- 
sailing the low in practice or principle, but by manifesting 
the high, that the great work of reformation is to go on. 
Whence shall this lR>rce come ? I would that I could 
look to Unitarianism with more hope. But this system 
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wiMi, and tt9 receat reviyal is, a protest of the under^ 
standing agaiast absurd dogmas, rather than the work of 
deep religious principle, and was early paralyzed by the 
mixture of a OHiterial philosophy, and fell too much into 
the hands of scholars and political reformers ; and the 
consequence is a want of vitality and force, which gives 
as little hope of its accomplishing much under its present 
auspices, or in its present form. When I tell you that no 
sect in this eountr}^ has taken less interest in the slavery 
question, or is more inclined to conservatism, than our 
body, you will judge what may be expected from it^ 
Whence is salvation to come ? This is the question 
which springs up in my mind continually." 

What a voice is that ! It is the voice of a Channing, 
who speaks to us from the sealed gates of death. And, 
O, shall the. stain of unfaithfulness to the cause of the 
American slave remain longer ours ? It embittered the 
last years of that sainted man. It was a weight of soiw 
row he bore with him in anguish to his grave. It was the 
sting of that woe, in which he exclaimed, as he remem- 
bered it, '^ Whence is salvation to come ? " May the 
future retrieve the errors of the past. And if that sainted 
spirit is permitted to contemplate the scenes among which 
it once lived and labored, may there not be one drop of 
joy added to the cup of his rejoicing by the removal of 
that reproach from the brethren whom he loved ? It 
would require some little heroism to do it. It would de- 
mand something like courage, I know, to wheel into the 
fore-front of the battle, where, in fierce and fiery contest, 
fi*eedom and slavery are matched in fatal strife, — some- 
thing like courage to risk Unitarianism in that encounter. 
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But there is a voice, as of a prophet of (he Lord, echoing ^ 
in our ears, " Who will go with me to Ramoth-Gilead to 
battle ? " And will you go ? Or shall we stay lazily ^ 
behind ? The fathers of the New Enghind church shall 
speak for us, and inspire us with their quenchless valor. 
O, let the men of the Mayflower answer for our devotion. 
Did they not stamp an impress of heroism upon the Chria- 
tian character of New England, which secures it from 
utter recreancy to freedom ? They are the men we love 
to praise. We chant their virtues in songs, and proclaim 
them upon the house-tops. And one of the last churches 
which Unitarians have established in Massachusetts is 
named the " Church of the Pilgrims." They were men 
who knew nothing else but devotedness to duty. They 
trusted undoubtingly to that Divine Providence which had 
led them, through many weary years of alternate tri- 
umph and disaster, to that purer religious faith, which 
was their best possession ; and they became the wUdest 
and most visionary of the fanatics of their day, for in 
weakness they felt themselves strong, and they saw no 
danger on the waves, no perils in the forest, among sav- 
age beasts or more savage men, no hardship in the rugged 
winters of New England, which they could not face with- 
out dismay. They were ready, if need be, to fall upon 
the very spears of the enemy, to shape a space for victory . 
If we would but imitate them in their thorough subjection 
to their own conviction of right, it would revive the 
church and regenerate the world. 

Men call the spot where they now repose *' Me cradle 
of a nation.** They come from the Western prairies, from 
the hot plantations of the South ; they wind their way 
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from out the depths of illimitable forests ; and, turning 
aside from the spires, the domes, saleons, and palaces of 
cities, with eye pointed toward the ocean, as if, by some 
second-sight, they saw the Mayflower herself, feeling her 
way over the dreary and unfriendly sea ; or as if drawn 
by some irresistible attraction, they know not how nor 
why, they find themselves bending over the sward under 
.which lies all that death could touch ; and at the tombs 
of the Pilgrims they exclaim, " We have found our 
origin." 

But the Pilgrims would have been as great themselves, 
though an unbelieving posterity had forgotten that they 
had ever been ; and though another and more worldly 
enterprise had planted over their graves, unmarked by 
any monument, the seeds of an empire. The sweet 
mournfulness with which, in their better hours, even the 
selfish and the skeptical contemplate the resigned and 
trusting faith with which the strong man and the gentle 
woman bore, hopefully, their crosses and their sorrows ; 
the refreshment of the spirit, the rekindling of the heart, 
the renewal of spiritual life and vigor, which have visited 
the weary and the forlorn, conning over by torch-light 
some simple ballad or old tradition, commemorative of 
the piety or endurance of some Pilgrim-mother ; or which 
have stolen in upon hearts torn and tempted by vain se- 
ductions, and the struggles of spirits, good and evil, con- 
tending for the mastery, as they have remembered the 
manliness and faith with which a Brewster or a Winslow 
(being found worthy to tread the wine-press of sorrow) 
praised God in their affliction, nor regretted the pleasures 
of sin they had lef^ behind them ; — the comfort and 
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the blessing of their lives, to all those whose spirits have 
needed the encouragement of such examples, or whose 
hearts could be softened and made more human by such 
afiecting histories, were worth more — infinitely more — 
than that thej gave birth to a nation. They ha^e con- 
quered, as all the martyrs and confessors, who ** have 
crossed the flood " and now ** tread the golden streets '* 
above, have conquered. They have commanded the. 
homage of the world, and now wear a crown of everlast* 
ing glory, because they counted no suffering hard, nor 
death an evil, nor life dear, if they might But win Christ. 
It was a thought, — an idea, — an abstraction, if you 
will, that gave being to the Pilgrim character, and bap* 
tized it with immortality* 

But men of to-day call it unpractical to have ideas, 
and laugh at nothing so much as at abstractions. 

O, Sirs, for that salvation fbr which Channing toiled 
and prayed, — for that great-hearted and conragemre 
piety which shall know nothing but the example of Jesos 
of Nazareth ! And it will come. A new Mayflower wiU 
yet be launched upon the sea. And after times may look 
back with gratitude upon its stern contest against the 
bufletings that it encountered. 

Rev. William H. Channing then spoke as A>|}ows : -»« 
Mr. Chairnoan, — I thank the last speaker (Mr. Andrew) 
for his remarks, which have been precisely the desirable 
introduction to what I have to say. And, in obedience to 
the established rule of oratory, let me gain, if it may be, 
the good-will of the audience, by repeating the words of 
the Apostle, ** Am I your enemy, because I tell you the 
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truth ? " The truth should be spoken ; the truth should 
be spoken ; only let this be done in love. We have begun 
well to-night ; for we have used less laudation than usual. 
Let us go on in this spirit. He is our best friend who, 
with justice to what is good in us, reproves our faults ; 
for he carries us onward. And would that I could ade- 
quately express the confidence, the respect, the hope I 
feel for this denomination of Christians, as a fit prepara^ 
tion for the very frapk criticisms which are now to be 
offered. God knows, it is out of the fulness of the love 
I bear it, — out of respect for its fundamental principles, 
and assurance of its high destiny of usefulness, -* 
that I am prompted to state without reserve ** a few 
things against " it. But, Sir, what is now to be said 
will be only giving utterance to feelings and thoughts 
which are in the hearts and minds of. hundreds here 
present. 

This Christian denomination stands on high and hon- 
orable ground ; its sphere of usefulness is large and in- 
creasing ; but it is very far from occupying the place it 
might justly claim, and from doing the good it might 
readily accomplish. And why ? For this plain reason, 
V)e have not confidence in our own principles. Is proof 
needed of thi^ assertion ? It shall be given. 

Our distinctive principles are summed up in the spirit- 
stirring motto. Liberty, Holiness, Love. Let us con- 
sider these in order, and fairly test our practice by our. 
profession ; so shall we learn whether we do really com- 
prehend and trust these principles. 

And first, of Liberty. This term denotes freedom to 
seek, hold, and speak the truth ; and the justification of 
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this principle is found in the yery nature of the human 
reason, which always demands and tends towards perfect 
unity, and yet, owing to its finiteness, can never fully attain 
to comprehension of the Infinite Wisdom. The intellect- 
ual perception of any one mind is necessarily limited ; 
and the only approximation to infidlibility must be found 
in the orderly relation of the perceptions of all minds. 
Therefore must every intelligence be left freely to re- 
spect such portion as it can of the Divine Light. This 
principle of liberty is a sublime one ; it has been our 
characteristic that we have so earnestly asserted it. But 
have we been faithful to it ? Have we faithfully applied 
this principle in our relations to other bodies of believers ? 
/ say we have not. We have talked much of liberality, 
but have acted and thought like bigots. A young man, 
who came from .an Orthodox seminary to the Cambridge 
Theological School, once told me, that he had heard more 
harsh speeches towards the Calvinists in two weeks there, 
than he had heard against the Unitarians in the two pre- 
vious years. I fear there was no little truth in the state- 
ment. My own experience as a theological student leads 
me to believe so. It was not from our teachers that I 
heard illiberality. Far from it. For the venerable man 
who then was senior professor at Divinity Hall was the 
soul of candor, whose only desire was to do exactest 
justice to an opponent's arguments ; and honored men, 
who have there filled other chairs, have been of like 
spirit. But among ourselves there was a prevalent tone 
of disrespect towards other denominations. And was not 
the Theological School a fair exponent of the temper of 
our body ? Has not our liberality been more in name 
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than in deed ? Why, even to-day we have heard too 
many expressions of contempt and hostility towards other 
sects.' We cannot spare the various sects. Each has a 
portion of truth, which we need as a complement to our 
own fragmentary notions. There is not one of them 
which could not teach the wisest of us a useful lesson. 
We need to read their publications, to hear their preach- 
ers, to learn their favorite and familiar views. And in re- 
turn for the truth we could gain frpm them, there is not 
one of them which would not be benefited by communion 
with us. There is the profoundest meaning in the endless, 
exhaustless variety of human opinion. We may talk of 
ancient symbols of faith as " rotten ladders " ; but let us 
remember, that each has been a pathway on which angels 
have ascended and descended, making the hearts pf those 
who believed in them a Bethel. We may talk of creeds 
as "broken cisterns"; but each has been in turn, to 
those who drew salvation firom them, a fountain bubbling 
up with living waters. 

And next, have we faithfully applied this principle 
within our own body ? To bring the matter to a point, 
without circumlocution, — Has liberality been exercised 
towards those called Transcendentalists ? Come, now, 
let us reason together plainly, fairly. Here stands one 
before you, who in this assembly, or amidst the whole de- 
nomination gathered together, is proud to avow himself 
one of those heretics ; and I say you have not acted in a 
liberal manner towards us. Most cheerfully, gratefully, 
do I acknowledge not a few exceptions among ministers 
and laity; but I deliberately assert, that the general mode 
of treatment in the denomination has been to awe and 
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silence us, and to lessen our just influence by hard 
names and covert insinuations. Practically, you have set 
op a creed by which you have sought to excommunicate 
lis. And that creed is the narrowest which can be found 
in the records of the Christian church ; for it is confined 
within a certain definition of the word miracle. You say 
the Transcendentalists are not Christians, because they 
do not believe in your particular notions of miracles, — 
in your particular views of the Bible. For one, I turn 
the tables on you, and solemnly here say, that I am the 
believer, and you are the skeptics. Many a Traascen- 
dentalist sees more, not less, in the Bible, than the ma- 
jority of Unitarians ; more, not less, in Christ. Mira- 
cles ! brethren. This is the grand marvel and mystery 
in the history of Jesus, that a human being should have 
lived in unbroken communion with the Infinite Grod. His 
whole life, word, action, was an overflow of the super- 
human through the human. And do you tell me I am 
an infldel, because I think your standard, by which to 
measure this beloved Son of God, is a most meagre and 
unsatisfactory one ? Do you call me an infidel, because 
I see in the Bible only a part of God's world-filling rev- 
elation, which is progressively unfolding through the 
ages ? If I am an unbeliever, it is because I believe 
that the whole of human life, in individuals and nations, 
is far more sacred, and more pervaded with God's pres- 
ence, than do the most. 

It is sad for one who is oppressed with the sense of 
his own and the popular ignorance, to see any attempt to 
binder the search afler truth. The age is without a 
creed ; we are a generation of seekers. It is the price- 
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less privilege of the Unitarian denomination, if we only 
knew how to value it aright, that we have dared to con- 
fess our want of divine knowledge, and our longing to 
gain it. We need a theology, and ad yet we have nothing 
that deserves the name of one ; no ! not even the funda- 
mental principle or comer-stone of such a theology, as 
every scholar and every thoughtful man in the denomina- 
tion must surely know. And in such a state of things, 
amidst such intellectual harrenn4Bss, are we to urge an ex- 
clusive policy, to deaden the efforts of inquirers, to cast 
out independent thinkers ? It is the poorest economy of 
spiritual treasures. We have, from not trusting liberty^ 
allowed too much of a timorous, prejudiced, stereotyped 
mode of thought and action to grow up. Lately, a friend, 
who does not doubt that he at least is a good Christian, 
-* and to this I heartily assent, — said to me, " We are 
drawing closer and closer the lines, and shall soon shut 
you heretics out of all our pulpits." To which I replied, 
and I think the answer a fair one, ''You cannot exclude 
me from the church of Christ, if you would, for I am a 
member of it by God's permission, and not yours. And I 
would not exclude you, if I could ; for I seOj in spite of 
your bigotry, that you are truly a child of Heaven." 
Brethren ! this exclusive spirit is, among us, an absurd 
inconsistency, and is destined soon, I trust, to pass ut- 
terly and for ever away. We have no creed ; it is pre- 
posterous to pretend it. We have not a theology ; but 
we have what is far better, — a divine life of love in the 
heart ; and if we but give to. this a full expression in our 

deeds, the temple of truth shall gradually be built up, 
4# 
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ttOckr whose dosne, amid wliMe cireUng walls, we may 
walk freely to worship. 

And this brings us to a consideration of our second 
great principle, Holiness. And what is holiness ? It is 
tko life of God in the aotU of man ; it is divine love 
entering into and pervading the human will with its own 
exceeding peace and joy and iocommttnicable glory. 
This principle should be the very distinction of a denom- 
ination who call Grod the Heaveiyy Father. But have 
we in its purity and fulness the *' spirit of adoption " ? do 
we dare to believe that we can be children of God, and 
heartily aspire to become so ? 

. Have we not erred in two directions, and quenched the 
spirit by two opposite forms of doubt ? And first, have 
not some of us too much turned away from the *' doc- 
trines of grace," so called F Disgusted with prevalent 
fanaticism and enthusiasm, were we not prompted, in a 
most indiscriminate manner, to reject the sublime truth of 
spiritual influence T It was a sad day, friends, when we 
did this. We talked of virtue, of goodnes^ It was well 
so far. But what is virtue, what is goodness ? Is not 
virtue, the power of manly will, reformed and renewed by 
our firesh impressions of the divine will ? Is not good- 
ness the power of God within us ? What we were called 
to teach was the awful fact of a perpetual regeneration^ 
We needed to feel and to assert, as none had ever done, 
that God is indeed a Father, because man in his spiritual 
life is for ever newborn from him. We should have 
taught, in its full length and f>readth, the truth, that man's 
life is a received life, not an inherent one ; that man is 
nothing trusting in himself, but that he becomes divine 
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by tmstiiig in God ; that immortality is the pet petual 
communion with the ever-living Being of Beings. We 
should have acknowledged the glorious promise and wel^ 
come given to us in the life of Christ, our elder hrother, 
the Beloved Son ; we should have pressed on with hun^ 
ble eagerness to learn, what profound meaning was wrapt 
in that parting prayer of benediction, may '' they all be 
one, 08 we are oneJ*' Oneness with God, brethren, that is 
bolin^s, the holiness we should hare sought. 

And now, on the other hcmd, have not some of us, by a 
nc^ural reaction^ been driven into the opposite extreme ? 
Are there not those, who, chilled in the air of frigid 
moralism and elegant proprieties which once filled many 
Unitarian churches, have sought to rekindle a fire on the 
altar of their hearts with the mouldering ashes of Ortho- 
doxy ? I know, as all mast, what may be well called the 
pietistic phase of the Unitarian movement The motive 
of this tei»lency to devoutness has been an uneasy sense 
of spiritual want ; it is a confession of conscious dead- 
ness of spirit ; it shows the resurrection of a higher 
feeling ; it must result in good. Not a word have I, in 
my heart, to say against prayer-meetings and conference- 
meetings ; on the contrary, I could cheerfully unite in 
them. BjLit this I do feel constrained by love of truth to 
ask, — Has there not been too much of imitation and of 
contagious sympathy in all this, and not enough of 
spontaneous, fresh, original impube ? It seems to me to 
be in some sort a digression from our special path into 
beaten highways. We were charged to add to existing 
modes of piety yet a new mode. It was not the asceti- 
cism of the Catholic daint, not the stem gloom of the 
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Puritan, not the joyous rapture of the Methodist, not the 
quiet, self-concentred thought of the Friend, which we 
were summoned to illustrate, but a wholly new form of 
embodying the divine life in the human. Beginning 
from an unqualified trust in the peffect love of the Heav- 
enly Father, it was for us to have passed into a triumphant 
hope of man transfigured by the indwelling spirit of Crod ; 
to have recognized the profound mystery of conscience, 
by which a door for ever opens into the Holy of Holies, 
where on the tabernacle shines always the light of Divine 
Goodness ; to have looked upon every human being as a 
sacred temple, whose polluted courts were to be cleansed, 
whose down-cast altars reared again ; to have regarded 
earth as a home to be brightened and made beautiful by a 
redeemed race of men working in concert. In a word, 
the kind of piety we were destined to express was the 
daily, hourly sacrifice of a joyous, hopeful, vigorous, 
manly, devoted cooperation with God, in the multiplica- 
tion of good. 

And this leads us to our third principle, — Love. In 
CTtimating the importance of this we have boasted that we 
surpass all denominations. We surely ought so to do. 
Our whole doctrine of human nature, of man's relation to 
G^d, of his- destiny, should prompt us to a love akin at 
least to the perfect disinterestedness of Jesus. But has it 
been so? How many have practically carried out their 
faith in the dignity of man ? Nay, how many are there 
rather, who, dismayed by individual and social degrada- 
tions, consider all high hope for man, all earnestness in 
reform, to be either foolish visionariness or dangerous 
radicalism. Brethren, we have the reputation of being, 
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next to the Episcopalians, the most conservative denomi- 
nation. And verily I think it must he granted, that, judged 
by the light of our principles, we have been a backward, 
timid, inefficient body. Shall I give an illustration which 
this place forces on my heart ? O, often do I wish^- that 
I was not by name and blood connected with the sainted 
man whose lips poured streams of life from yonder desk^ 
that I might speak of him as I know he merits, without 
the possibility of any one's imputing to me a selfish motive! 
But, even at the risk of having it thought, that something 
of the Devil mingles with what should be purely of heaven, 
will I say, here and now, what truth coomiands. I ask, 
then, directly, whether there are not many men who now 
praise William Ellery Ohanning, who when he was living 
looked coldly on him, censured him ? It is not many 
years since, in pubKc, these words were spoken : — ** I am 
ashamed to belong to a denomini^on of which Dr. Chan- 
ning is the head." There were many, perhaps some now 
present, who, when he advocated the rights of the slave, 
and plead the cause of the working classes, called that 
noble being a fanatic and a Jacobin. This is a fact, is it 
not, friends ? and if he is here to-night, he knows it, not 
in anger, but in deep, tender sorrow. There are others, 
who, holding aloof from the great reform movements of 
the day, — from what motive God and their own con- 
sciences best know, — hide themselves behind his mantle, 
and justify their course by his example. They know not 
the man they thus injured by their praises. How can we 
tell in words the bitter trial of that living heart which, cut 
off from vigorous action by utter weakness, holding on to 
life but by a thread, sinking spent upon the journey be- 
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fore half its work was done, looked round for the young, 
the hrave, the strong, to carry out in deed what all the 
principles he advocated demanded, — and found them 
not. Brethren, the true way to honor this spiritual father 
of so many of us is to do what he would have done. The 
lesson of his life was humanity. It should be the indomi- 
table purpose of our whole denomination to justify its 
respect for human nature by elevating man. We have 
done well to carry on, even as we have, the ministry to 
the poor. But do we not all acknowledge, how very far 
short we fall of a truly Christian life, — of a life like His 
who glorified the lowest menial act by the splendor of his 
love ? Have we brought Christian principle to bear upon 
the world around us as we might ? Look at commerce, 
with its sordid aims and all-pervading atmosphere of mer- 
cenariness. Look at the relations of capital and labor, at 
existing castes, at growing social evils* LfOok at poverty, 
intemperance, licentiousness, popular ignorance. Look 
at slavery, and our nation's shame. It is not enough .to 
build Gothic churches ; it behooves us to see that the men 
and women who worship in them are reared into a living 
temple by the strong cement of love. We must carry out 
our holiness in love. The angels visit us only on condi- 
tion that we give again the gifts they bring from Him 
whose joy is to diffuse himself for ever and everywhere in 
fresh bounty. 

And now, friends, if any remark by me here uttered 
has given pain, I regret it, and still more the occasion^ of 
it. If the intermingling of my own personal feeling has 
been the cause of the sufiTering, I ask my brother's pardon. 
But if the truth has cut him to the quick, then let him 
welcome such grief as a healing angel. 
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I end as I began ; it is the love I bear to the principles 
of this denomination which has forced from me these frank 
confessions. I have no words to express my view of the 
glorious destiny of this body of Christian disciples, if they 
are but faithful. The old Catholic Church was, as it 
were, the trunk of the tree of life. The branches were 
the dividing sects ; the leaves were the various doctrines ; 
but now in this age of humanity, the blossoms of hope, 
each separate, 3ret all in concert, nod together, and the 
ripe fruits of charity kiss one another, as the breeze of the 
Spirit sweeps by, saying, the time of the harvest has come. 
Individuality in union, independence and cooperation, 
freedom of the separate members, but central harmony, 
from one all-pervadtng life of divine love, — this is the 
temper of the new Catholic Church. I rejoice to believe, 
as our honored brother Putnam said the other day, that 
an unequalled opportunity is given to us to realize this 
great idea of liberty in unity. In the inspiration of hu- 
manity, which fills this age and Christendom, is the pledge 
of heaven descending upon earth. It is coming, — that 
New Jerusalem. Are we ready ? If we are not, God can 
well afford to spare us. But if with hopeful, humble 
hearts, we give ourselves up to universal love, then with 
what welcome will our Father, and Christ, and the spirits 
of humane and heroic men of all ages receive us to their 
high communion ! 

Geo. S. Hillard, Esq., then addressed the meeting as 
follows : — 

Mr. President, — I propose to speak upon some topics, 
rather suggested by the resolutions, than directly em- 
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braced by the terms of any one of them. The moral and 
religious world presents different aspects, according to the 
point of view (rom which it is contemplated. As I am a 
layman and a lawyer, I am led to look more at the con- 
duct of Christians than their creeds. Christianity is made 
up of doctrines' and precepts. Respecting the former, 
there are and always will be diversities of opinion an^oog 
men, and those diversities are independent of the will. 
Respecting the latter, there can be no substantial differ- 
ence among men of sound minds. Men may differ widely, 
for instance, as to the essential nature of Christ, his rela- 
tion to God and to the human soul, but there can be no 
doubt as to the inestimable value of tbe rules of conduct 
which he prescribed. These rules are sufficient for the 
guidance of man in every possible relation in which he 
may be placed. Their application was first limited to in- 
dividuals. In the early ag.es of the church tl^ere were men 
and women whose lives were crowned and embellished 
with all the Christian virtues ; but these were bright points 
ifi the general moral darkness. It was long before Chris- 
tianity began to be felt in masses, societies, and communi- 
ties. Its progress has been always from the sma(leE4o the 
larger circles of humanity* At this moment, whatever 
honorably distinguishes this age from those ^hat have gone 
before it, •— the movements in favor of peace, temperanpe, 
and prison discipline, the provision made for poverty and 
insanity, reforms in criminal law, the interest felt by the 
more favored in the less favored classic, — are all the 
slowly-gained triumphs of Christianity over the natural 
hardoess and selfishness of the human heart. 
The most comprehensive relation is that which man 
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•QStains to the state. For this the last and highest triumph 
of Christianity is reserved. When this is acoompUshed, 
Chrtstnnitj and politics will be ideotieal. That we are 
finr, very far, frcua this standard will aot be denied. The 
coaduct of nations, especially in their external relations^ 
fiUls below not merely the Chnstiaa standard of duty, biU 
even below that whioh may be drawn from the writings of 
virtuous pagaos, such as Confucius or Plato. They seem 
as yet to be wholly swayed by the seliish passions of the 
natural man. To prove this, I need BOt go back to former 
times, nor yet cross over to aaother hemisphere. I ea»- 
find proofs and illustrations in rabk proluMon apon our 
own BoiU And here you will indulge me in some phan- 
ness of speech, doing me the justice to believe that my 
point of view is not tkat of a party politician. 

We have been ibr some time, and are now» in interest* 
iBg and critical relations with two states, — * Engkad an4 
Mexico. Our dispute with England turns upon a question 
of territory, of more or less land. Now the Christian rule 
Of sentiment expressed bythe words, "in honor preferriag 
one another/' would suffice to settle sueh a question ia 
twenty-four hours. Yet in the debates of Congress oft 
this subject, what elevMed Christian seetiment has beea 
uttered ? Who hi|s ventured to suggest, that some respect 
WMB due to the precepts of Jesus of Nazareth in interna- 
tioual relatbns ? On the contrary, we bave heard somor 
tines sentiments of the most odious ferocity, and some* 
times of the most sordid rapacity. We have heard men 
ovemog sometimes the motives of pirates, and sometimee 
tkeee of pedlefs ; but never those of Christian statesmen 
and legislators. Of course, I do aot say that all the de- 
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bates were of so low a tone, but I do say that the highest 
note of sentiment ottered was not high enough. 

Then look at Mexico, and how wd have stood, and are 
standing, towards her. I am not going to unfold the 
record of our shame ; it would be a long tale and a sad 
one. I contend that our course towards Mexico is n(^ 
warranted even by that inferior and selfish code which is 
laid down by writers on public law, and it is as far b^ow 
the Christian standard as the earth is below the heavens. 
We have happily blended therein the robber, the tyrant, 
and the bully. Yet is there any public man that gives 
utterance to a sentiment of Christian reprobation of our 
conduct ? Is there any one who sounds out with a voice 
6f power the noble word, duty, in the ears of our people ? 
In a moment Congress votes millions of money to carry 
on this wicked and most unchristian war, but how slowly 
does a measure, which has for its object the diffusion of 
truth among men, toil and lag through that body ! With 
bow feeble and languid a grasp does it seize upon their 
attention ! How often are its friends doomed to disap- 
pointment and defeat I How cold and sluggish are the 
movements of our virtues ! how vivid and intense those of 
our passions ! The one is the feeble pecking of the dove ; 
the other, the fierce rending of the eagle. 

I am told thi^ there is a portion of the public press 
which openly proclaims and exults that no public man 
dares oppose this war because of the obloquy and political 
proscription which followed the opponents of the last war 
with England. If this be true, *' O shame, where is thy 
blush ? " on what feeble reeds and trembling bulrudies 
does the fabric of our national glory rest ! 
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I call Qpon the moral and retigioim portion of our < 
munity to rebuke the detestable sentiment, tbat our country 
18 to be supported whether right or wrong. Would thai 
the breath of a true and calm courage could be breathed 
into our public men, that they might lift themselves above 
the shows and shadows that aro around them, and take 
counsel of considerations above and beyond '' the flight 
of time." Man's essential dignity is derived only from 
those elements which are unseen and eternal. What is 
bis mortal life ? A brief spark, glowing for a moment, 
and soon swallowed up in the jaws of darkness. But this, 
*' our bank and shoal of time," is overarched and encem* 
passed by majestic and eternal truths, which, from a&r, 
pour round our darkling paths the light of heaven. To 
see a man unconscious of these mighty and spiritual real*- 
ittes, and swayed only by those motives which are of the 
perishing brood of earth, anxious about this man's smile 
and that man's vote, smitten by dread of popular obloquy, 
paralyzed by the miserable fear of a miserable press, is, 
indeed, a mournful spectacle. A sadder sight the earth 
can hardly show. I am struck with the low tone of moral 
sentiment among our politicians and public men. Intel- 
lectually speaking, they may be superior to the people at 
large, their constituents ; but, in a moral point of view, 
they are inferior. We are better than our rulers. The 
race of public men is sadly degenerated. We must in- 
troduce a nobler stock. I wish to see men in office who 
will tarn towards the tyranny of a majority the same reso- 
lute countenance with which Paul met the embodied 
majesty of Rome at C«Bsarea, and so reasoned of " right- 
eousness, temperance, and judgment to come," that Felix 
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tMinbted ; — who will meet tke rotr of popular mildness 
witli the calm soul of George Fox, who records of himself, 
that, when placed in the dock to be tried as a felon, the 
i^fHck of the Ltord so came upon him, that, when he arose, 
the judge and jury became as dead men under his fset ; 
who will see a scoffing, hissing majority as so many dead 
men under their feet, if the path of dirty should lie through 
them and orer them. 

I would hold up ho visionary and fantastic standard of 
cttiduct. I have no respect for what Milton calls '^a 
fiigitive and cloistered virtue." The work of the world 
must be done, and a morbid and over-sensitive conscience, 
whioh only doubts and dreams, is hardly to be commended, 
eertaioly not to be imitated. I would Mrengthen my posi- 
tions by the great authority of Mr. Burke, whose golden 
pen dropped truth and wisdom in its most careless move* 
meats. In one of his recently puWshed letters, be says, 
*' The principles of toue politics are merely those of mo- 
Tuliiy enlarged." And where are the purest principles of 
morality to be found ? I need not answer, in the New 
Testament. 

The great problem for the Christian world now to ac- 
complish is, to effect a closer union between religion and 
polities. They have too long been estranged and at va- 
riance. There is a sort of diviMon of labor jn society, 
which is any thing but. satisfactory or encouraging. We 
have one class of men to carry on govemm^it, another to 
transact the common business of life, and another to do 
our religion and morality. Hence our wise men are not 
good, and our good men are not wise; I make this as a 
general remark, subjecti of course, to exceptions and 
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qualifications. The wise men of our country are not 
spiritually minded. They are engaged in the pursuit of 
wealth, of professional and political success ; they are 
developing the industrial resources of the country, and 
adding to its material wealth. The ends they pursue are 
not high, but they show an admirable sagacity in the 
means ihey use to accomplish them. On the other hand, 
the good men are not conspicuous for wisdom or sagaci- 
ty. They pursue high aims, but do not choose the best 
means. Their goodness is visionary, unpractical, and 
fanatical. They awaken the scarcely suppressed con- 
tempt of the hard, shrewd, sagacious man of the world. 
These latter hardly pay them the compliment of sincerity. 
They do not go to them if they want advice in any doubt* 
fill matter, as the investment of property, the purchase of 
an estate, the marriage of a son or daughter. We in- 
stinctively associate eminent goodness with want of force 
of character, and feebleness of intellectual fibre. Thus 
the children of darkness are wiser in their generation 
than Che children of light. We give our poor tithes to 
heaven, while the world, the flesh, and the devil exact 
the other nine parts of our efforts, our energies, and our 
thoughts. 

Brethren, this is a fearful mistake, and fearfully shall 
we answer it, if it be not amended. Let it be borne ever 
in mind, that the foundations of material prosperity are 
moral, and that there can be no soundness in the body 
politic, unless the principles of Christian morality flow 
and circulate through it, like the blood in the natural 
lK>dy. If we leave the moral and religious intere3ts of the 
country in the hands of clergymen, of woo^n, and of a 
5» 
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fcw virioDaiy and fimatical laymen ; if the sfarewdneM 
and sagacity of the ^oimtry are to be absorbed in the ao- 
cvBiulation of property ; -— if the politics of the coun- 
try are given over to reckless demagogues, venal office* 
seekers, and unprincipled editors, our wealth and material 
prosperity will rest upon foundations as uncertain as those 
of a palace built upon the crater of a volcano. Tlie pol- 
itics o£ the country, using that word m its most compre* 
hensive sense, are matters of deep concern to all of us. 
We cannot daff them aside and let them pass, if ws 
would ; and we ought not to, if we could. They include 
our highest temporal interests. They form the frame^ 
work which incloses and gives support to all the rest. 
We must elevate and exalt them. We must intrust the 
work of government to cleaner hands and purer hearts. 
We must rebuke the doctrine, whether directly main- 
tained, or indirectly sanctioned, that the morality of the 
Grospel is too fine for use. We must bring about a union 
between wisdom and goodness. We must dedicate the 
most vigorous faculties of man to the highest ends. We 
must enlist the passions in the cause of truth and virtue. 
We must make men do good and be gdod, with that en- 
ergy and intensity with which they now pursue wealth or 
political distinction, or make love, or seek revenge. We 
must have men to rule over us who will *' hate the cow- 
ardice of doing wrong." 

My thoughts are haunted with the vision <^a Ghristkn 
commonwealth, in which every man, whatever be Ids 
function or office, shall feel himself to be an anointed 
priest of the Lord, and infose into his daily life the spirit 
of purity and devotion^ in which the different sects of the 
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Christian world shall lay aside their theological wrangliog, 
and enter into a noble strife to see who shall most resem- 
ble, in life and spirit, Him after whose name they are 
called, IB which the rent fragments of Christ's garment 
shall be wov^fi again into a web of wholeness and beauty. 
Then the earth will become a temple, and the roar aad 
hum of daily life will go up like a chorus of praise and 
thanksgiving. Brethren, is this a dream and no more ? 
are the tares ever to grow in the field of the Lord ? are 
the faint and bleeding hosts of truth sever to forego th^ 
wasting conflict, and are the meek never to inherit the 
land that is promised them ? — The end is afar, and can- 
not be discerned. Some see it gilded with hope, and 
some darkened with gloom. But motives to effort are to 
be drawn fi^om sources over which the changing moods 
of our own mind have no power. The past we cannot 
recall ; the future we cannot command ; the '' fleet an- 
gel " of the present we can seize and hold. The passing 
hour we can crowd with heroic action, and generous sac- 
rifice . Brethren, the night cometh, in which no man can 
work ; let us so live and work while it is day, that we may 
lie down to our repose with no unavailing regrets, — no 
stings of self^eproaoh. 

Rev. Dr. Gannett made a few very appropriate re- 
marks ; after which the Report and Resolutions were 
accepted, and the meeting wa&i closed by singing the 
Dismission Hymn. 
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AdJOUKNSD BisBTINO. 

The adjourned meeting was held in the chapel of the 
Church of the Savioar, at nine o'clock, Thvrsdaj morn- 
ing. Rev. Charles Brooks in the chair. The meeting was 
occupied mostly in discussions relating to the Travelling 
Agency. 

The following amendment to the fifth article of the 
Constitution was ofiered by Rev. Mr. Palfrey, of Bam- 
sUble : — 

'* The officers shall be a President ; fifteen Vice-Presi- 
dents ; a Greneral Secretary, who shall have the care of 
all the business and interests of the Association under 
the control of the Executive Committee ; an Assistant 
Secretary, who, in case of the absence or sickness of the 
Greneral Secretary, shall perform such duties* of a re-, 
cording and corresponding secretary as may require im- 
mediate attention ; and a Treasurer ; all of whom shall 
be chosen annually ; and six Directors, two of whom at 
least shall be laymen, of whom the two who have longest 
served shall retire annually, but at the two elections next 
after the adoption of this article, the two who shall retire 
shall be determined by lot." 

Adjourned to three o'clock, P. M. 

At the adjourned meeting, Rev. Dr. Grannett offered a 
series of Resolutions, as a substitute for those offered in 
the morning by Henry H. Fuller, Esq., which were unan- 
imously adopted. They are as follows. 

Reaohed, That the business of this Association has so 
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mach increased, and the opportunities for an extension of 
its usefulness have so multiplied, that it is proper to create 
a permanent office, to be filled bj a Tra?eUing Agent, so 
far as this may be done without an alteration of the Con- 
stitution. 

Resolved, That the trial of such an office, which has 
been made. during the last jear, confirms us in the belief 
that it may become an important part of our operations. 

Re$0ived, That such an office be now created, to con- 
tinue till it shall be abolished by vote of this Association. 

Resolved, That the appointment of a person to (ill this 
office be vested in the hands of the Executive Committee, 
and that they be instructed to make such appointment, 
annually, as soon as possible after the annual meeting. 

Resolved, That the salary of this officer be determined 
by the Executive Committee, — subject only to this con- 
dition : that it shall not exceed $ 1 ,000, exclusive of trav- 
elling expenses. 

The two succeeding resolutions, offisred by H. H. Ful- 
ler, Esq., were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be authorized 
to prescribe the duties of the General Secretary, and of 
the Travelling Agent, respectively, — and so to distribute 
said duties as to promote, in the inost efficient manner, the 
great purposes of our Association. 

Resolved, That it is expedient and desirable, that a con- 
venient room or rooms should be provided for the use of 
this Association, in some central place in Boston, which 
shall be kept open as a reading-room, and free of ac- 
cess, as such, during all the business hours of every 
week day, under the charge and care of the General 
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Secretary, — and in which shall he placed the hooks and 
library of the Association, and such tracts and pamphlets 
as they^ may possess, for sale or distribution. 

On motion of Mr. N. A. Barrett, Esq., it was 

Voted, That the Executive Committee be instructed to 
cause to be issued a cheap series of tracts, of a practical 
character, for gratuitous distribution. Also, to make ar- 
rangements for calling conyentions in as many County 
Associations as practicable, during the present year, for 
awakening, or increasing, an interest in the missionary 
cause, if, and when, they deem expedient. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Messrs. Muzzey, Ellis, 
Hall, and Rogers, for their valuable services as members 
of the Executive Board. 

The meeting was dissolved. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

AMERICAN UNITARIAJf ASSOCIATION. 



1. The nime of this Associatton shall be The American Ukit a- 

RIAir AiSOCIATlOll. 

2. The oiiject of this^AssoeUtion shall be to diffuse the koowledfe 
and promote the interests of pore Christiaiiity throughout our country. 

3. Unitarian Christians throughout the United States shall be in- 
cited to unite and cooperate with this Association. 

4. An annual subscription of one dollar shall constitute a person a 
member so long as such subscription shall be paid ; and a subscription 
of thirty dollars shall constitute a person a member for life. 

5. The officers shall be a President, fifteen Vice-Presidents, a 
General Secretary, who shall haye the care of all the business and 
interests of the Association under the control of the Ezecutiye 
Committee, an Assistant Secretary, who, in case of the absence or 
sickness of the General Secretary, shall perform such duties of a 
recording and corresponding secretary as may require immediate 
attention ; a Treasurer and six Directors, two of whom, at least, shall 
be laymen ; and two of the Directors shall retire annually. 

6. The Directors, Secretaries, and Treasurer shall constitute the 
Executive Committee, who shall meet once in each month, and shall 
ha?e the direction of the funds and operations of the Association. 

7. An annual meeting shall be held, at such time and place as the 
£!xecutiye Committee shall deem adyisable, of which due notice shall 
be giyen, and at which officers shall be chosen, reports be made^Aud 
any other business be transacted which may come before the Asso- 
ciation. 

8. The Executiye Committee shall haye power to fill any yacancies 
which may occur among the officers between any two annual meet- 
ings. 
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9. Any amendment of this Constitution shall be proposed at one 
annual meeting, and may be accepted at the next anniyersary, if two 
thirds of the members present be in fayor of such amendments. 

10. There shall also be a Council of the Association, consisting of 

not less than twenty-five, nor more than members, to be 

nominated by the presiding 'officer, and chosen by a hand yote at the 
annual meeting, whose duty it shall be, whenever it is necessary, in 
conjunction with the Executiye Committee, to consider and deter- 
mine what further measures may be taken to increase the usefulness 
of the Association, by what means they may be carried into execution, 
and in what manner funds can be provided for the purpose. The 
Council shall hM a stated annual meeting on .the Thursday snoceed- 
iag the annual meeting of the Association, at lour o*clook, P. M. 
The Executive Committee shall call special meetings wfaenewr they 
shall deem it necessary, or at the request of any five ne»bers of the 
Council; and twelve nembers shall eons^itote a qnoram. The 
powers of the Executive Committee with regard to all Aiatters not 
acted upon by the Council are to remain the same as bcietofere. 



Vote passed by the £xeoutlve Committee, September 33, )826, as 
amended March 30, 1830. 

Resolved, That every member of the AssociatioB be entitled to one 
copy of every imti of the Jertt and sec&md oeriet published by the As- 
soci^atioB during the ff ear fir which Ms tuhecriptum as mUered. 

Vote of the Executive Committee, passed January 4, ISMw 

Vaied, Thait no Society be recognized m aax^ary te this Aasock- 
tion, the terms ot subscription to wbieh are less than tiMse reqatted 
in the Constitutioa of this AssociatioD. 

Yote passed by the Executive Committee, June 90, 1833. 

Vatedf That the fourth article of the Constitution be so constraed, 
that any one who shall pay thirty dollars for the Cbneral Agency of 
the American Umtarian Association, either at once or by annual ni* 
Btalments within five years, shall be considered a life-member. 
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CLERGYMEN MEMBERS FOR LIFE. 
The following clergymen have been made members for life of the 
Association, by the donation of thirty dollars or more, principallj 
from ladies of their respective societies. 



Abbott, Abiel 
Alden, Seth 
Alger, Horatio 
Allen, Joseph 

* Andrews, William 
Arnold, A. C. L. 
Allen, Joseph H. 

* Bancroft, Aaron, D. D. 
Barrett, Samael 
Bartlett, John 

Barry, William 

* Bascom, Ezekiel L. 
Bates, Reuben 
Bellows, Henry W. 
Bigelow, Andrew, D. D. 

* Brazer, John, D. D. 
Briggs, Charles 
Brigham, Charles H. 
Brooks, Charles 
Brooks, Charles T. 
Brown, Addisoq 
Buckingham, Edgav 
Bumap, GreQrge W. 
Burton, Warren 

* Channing, WiUiam £.» IX P* 
Clark, Amos 

Clarke, Samuel 
Cole, Jonathan 
Colman, Henry 
CooUdge, J. I. T. 
Crafls, £. P. 
Crosby, J. 



Cunningham, Francis, 
Cutler, Curtis 
Chandler, Seth 
Cordner, John 

* Damon, Dayid 
Dewey, Orville, D. Dw 
Poggett, Theophilu^ P. 
Edes, Henry, D. D. 
Edes, Henry F. 

* Edes, Edward H. 
Emmons, Henry 
Everett, O. C. 
Ellis, George E. 
Farley, Frederick A, 
Field, Joseph, D. D. 

• Flint, Jacob 
Flint, James, D. D. 
Fosdick, David 
Fox, Thomas B. 
Frothingham, WUUam 
Frost, Barziliai 
Furness, William H. 
Gage, Nathaniel 
Gannett, Ezra S., D. P. 
Gannett, Thqmas B. 
Gray, Frederick T. 

♦ Greenwood, F. W, P., D. P. 
Hall, Edward fi. 

Hall, Nathaniel 
Hamilton, Luther 
Harrington, Joseph, Jr. 
Hedge, F. H. 



TOL. XIX. — NO. 227. 



♦ Dead. 
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HilltAloiiM 

HoDum), F. W. 

Hosmer, George W. 

fiUywe^ Moeee 

Hontiiifton, FVederiek D. 

Ingenoll, Georfe G^ D. D. 

Joboeon, Rofofl A. 

Kendall, James, D. D. 

Lamson, AUao, D. D. 

lineolo, Calria 

'Little, Robert 

LiTermore, A. A. 

Loring, Bailey 

Lothrop, Samuel K. 

Lambert, Henrj 

Lout, William P. 

Ifaj, Samuel, Jr. 

Merrick, J. M. 

Milet, Henry A. 

Hone, William 

If oore, Joaiab 

M otte, Melliah I. 

Muzzej, Artemaa B. 

Newell, William 

Nicbola, Icbabod, D. D. 

Nojea, George R., D. D. 

Oagood, Peter 

Osgood, Samael 

Oagood, Joseph 

Palfrej, John G., D. D, 

* Parker, Nathan, D.D. 

Parker, Theodore 

Parkman, Francis, D. D. 

Parkman, John 

Peabody, O. W. B. 

Peabody, Wilham B. O., D. D. 

Pierpont, John 

*Phipps,H. G.O. 



Putnam, Geoq^e, P. D. 
Pike, Richard 
*Ripley,Exra, D.D. 
Ripley, George 
Ripley, Samuel 
Richardson, Joseph 
Robbins, Chandler 
Robbins, Samuel D. 
Robinson, Charles 
Rogers, T. F. 
Sanger, Ralph 
Sears, £. H. 
Sewall, Charles C. 
Sewall, Edmund Q. 
Shackf<»d, C. C. 
Simmons, Geotge F. 
Smith, Amos 
Smith, J. C. 
Stebbins, Rufas P. 
Stetson, Caleb 
*Storer,JohnP. K 
Sallivan, Thomas R. 

* Swett, WiUiam G. 
Sargent, J. T. 
Stearns, Oliyer 
Thayer, Christopher T. 

* Thayer, Nathaniel, D. D. 
Thompson, James, D. D. 
Thompson, James W. 
WaiU, Josiah K. 
Walker, James, D. D. 

* Ware, Henry, Jr., D. D. 
Ware, William 
Wellington, Charles 

* Wells, George W. 
Wheeler, A. D. 

* Whitman, Bernard 
Whitman, Jason 
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Whitman, Nathaniel 
Whitnej, F. A. 
Williams, Georfe A* 
Willis, Martin W. 



Weiss, John 
Wilson, £. B. 
Withington, Hiram 
Young, Alexander 



OTHER MEMBERS FOR LIFE. 



Abbot, Samuel 
Abbot, Ezra 
Abbot, Harris 
Abbott, Miss Abigail 
Adams, Benjamin T. 
Adams, James, Jr. 
Adams, Philip 
Alger, Cyras 
Alger, Francis 
Ames, Seth 
Ames, David W. 
Ames, Mrs. David 
Andrews, Ebenezer T. 
Anthony, Edward, Esq. 
Aspinwall, Samuel 
Atherton, Charles H. 
Appleton, Nathan 
Appleton, Charles T. 
Appleton, Francis 
Appleton, J. R., Elsq. * 
Ball, S. S. 
Bancroft, Mrs. B. D. 
Bangs, Isaiah 
Barrett, Nathaniel A. 
Barker, Joseph A. 
Baker, Henry F. 
Bigelow, Alanson 
Bigelow, John 
* Bird, John H. 
Bizby, Miss Keziah 



Blanchard, Hexekiah 
Blake, Mrs. Sarah 
Bliss, Theodore 

* Bond, George 
Bond, George W. 
*Bowditch, Nathaniel 
Bowles, Samuel 

* » Bradlee, Joseph P. 
Brackett, Samuel E. 
Brooks, Peter C. 
Brewster, Oliver 
Brewster, William 
Cartwright, Charles W. 
Carew, Joseph 
Chapin, Harvey 
Chapman, Mrs. Jonathan 
Chapman, Mrs. Margaret 
*Child8, Richards 
Clapp, Joshua 
Clapp, Mrs. Mary 
Clapp, Miss Catharine 
Clarke, Mrs. Sarah 
Col ton, George 

* Cotton, John 
Cotton, Joseph, Jr. 
Cobb, Elijah 
Coffin, George W. 
Cooke, Mrs. Mary F. 
Coolidge, Joseph 
Crocker, James H. 
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Crocker, George A. 
Gushing, T. P. 
Cnshman, Henry W. 
Crosby, Wm. 
Dale, Samuel H. 
Dana, Dexter 
Danforth, Isaac 
Dascomb, Thomas R. 
Da7is, Charles S. 
Davis, James 
Davis, James, Jr 
Davis, Joseph 
Denny, Daniel 
Dix, Miss D. 
Dorr, Samuel 
Dorr, John 
Draper, James 
Dwight, William 
Dwight, George 
Dwight, Mrs. Marj 
Dwight, Jonathan 
Davis, J. Amory 
Eager, William 
Edwards, Elisha 
Ellis, David 
Ellis, Jonathan, Jr. 
Emerson, Greorge B. 
Emmons, John L. 
Everett, Otis 
* Eveiptt, Moses, Esq. 
Fairbanks, Stephen 
Fairbanks, Henry P. 
Farley, Mrs. Frederick A. 
Fearing, Albert 
Fitch, Jeremiah 
Fisher, Joshua 
Foster, Charles W. 
Foster, Charles A. 



Foot, Homer 
Fowle, C. S. 
Fowler, James^ Esq. 
Francis, Eben 
Frost, Greorge 
Gassett, Henry 
Gould, Benjamin A. 
Gould, Lewis 
Gould, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gray, Harrison 
Green, Ezra 
Hammond, Danie] 
Hammond, Samuel 
Hall, Jacob 

•Hall, Mrs. Edward B. 
I^all, Sarah B. 
Hawes, Prince 
Hedge, Barnabas 
Hewes, Abraham, Jr. 
Hewett, H. N. 
Heath, Charles 
Hendee, Charles J. 
Hickling, Charles 
Hoar, Samael 
Hodges, George 
Holbrook, Ann B. 
Holland, Mrs. F. W. 
Howard, John 
Howard, Charles 
Howard, Abraham 
Howe, John 
Howe, Zadock 
Hunt, Nathaniel P. 
Holmes, Benjamin 
Inches, Henderson 
Inches, Miss 
Jackson, Francis 
Jernegan, Mrs, Marj 
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Johnson, Jamei 

* Johnion, Milton 
Jonei, Mrs. J. C. 
Jones, Miss Chsrlotte 

* King, Gednej 
King, Daniel P. 
King, Samuel B. 
Knight, Wm. H., Esq. 
*Kuhn, George U. 
Lawrence, Amos 

* Lawrence, Luther 
Lawrence, William 
Jjamson, Benjamin 
Lamson, John 
Lane, George 
Lewis, S. S. 
Lewis, Mrs. S. S. 
Lincoln, Oliver 
Lincoln, M. S. 
Liyermore, Isaae 
Liyermore, Greorge 
Lord, George 
Lord, Ivory 

Lord, Mrs. Sarah C. 
Low, Francis 
Low, John J. 
Low, Mrs. Rachel 
Low, A. A., Esq. 
Lombard, Ammi C. 
Loring, William J. 
Loring, J. 
May, Joseph 
May, Samuel 
Marsh, Bphraim 
Manley, John R. 
Manley, Miss Mary 
Manley, Mrs. Abigail 
Mellen, Michael 



6» 



•Metcalf,E. W. 
Miles, Mrs. Henry A. 
Morgan, Charles W. 
Morton, Ichabod 

* Munson, Israel 
Manning, Mrs. Elisabeth 
Newell. J. R. 
Newman, Henry, Esq. 
Newman, Miss Mary 
Newman, Miss Margaret 
Nichols, Charles C. 
Nichols, Miss C. K. 
Olmsted, Charles H. 
Ome,- William W. 
Osborn, Kendall 
Osgood, Isaac 

OUs, Harrison G. 
Owen, John 
Parker, Daniel P. 
Parsons, Thomas 
Parsons, William 
Parkman, George 

* Parkman, Mrs. Sarah 
Peabody, Joseph 
*Peabody, Mrs. W.B.O. 
"Peele, Willard 
Perkins, Thomas H. 
Pettes, Henry 
*Pickman, T. Benjamin 
Pick man, Dudley L. 
Pierce, S. 

Pierce, John B. 
Pray, Lewis G. 
Preble, William P. 
*Prescott, William 
Prentiss, John 
Phillips, Stephen C. 
Phillips, Hon. Jonathan 
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Phillips, Mrs. John 
Putnam, Mrs. Gevfge 
Rantoul, Robert 
Rice, Henry 
Richardson, James B. 
Rhoades, Stephen 
Roberts, Amos M. 
Rogers, John 
Rogers, John Chn^ 
Russell, John B. 
Russell, Nathaniel 
Salisbury, Samuel 
Saunders, Mrs. Etiubeth 
Savage, James 
Sawyer, Samuel, 9d. 
Seaver, George 

* Seaver, Charles 
Seaver, Benjamin 
Sewall, Daniel 
Sewall, Mrs. Amy P. 
Shaw, Robert G^ 
Shaw, Lemuel 
Shaw, Franeis G. 
Shaw, W. C, Esq. 
Shove, Jonathan 
Smith, Melancthon 
Smith, Mrs. D. 
Smith, Joseph M. 
Southwickf Pbiaip R. 
Sprague, Noah P. 

* Stanton, Francis 
Stearns, Henry 
Stephens, Nathan 
Stone, Lowell M. 
» Story, Joseph 
Swett, Samuel 
Sweetser, Samuel 
*Sumyan,Willii«i 



St John, Samuel 
Stebbins, Festus 
Townsend, Henry D. 
Thayer, Mrs, Gfaiwtoplier T. 
Thomson, John 
* Tucker, Richard D. 
Tuckerman, Gusta;vu« 
Tufts, Mrs. NaUiM 
Thayer, Joseph H. 
Wade, Eben 
Wales, Samuel, Jr. 
Ward, Artemas 
Watts, Francis O. 
Ware, John 
Weld, John D. 
Weld, Daniel 
Weld, Mrs. Martha 
Wells, Mrs. Lucia 
West, Nathaniel 
Wheeler, Jonathan 
Wheeler, L S., Esq. 
White, Charles 
White, Daniel A. 
Whitmarsh, Samuel 
Whitney, Jonathan 
Whitney, B. B. 
Whittemore, George 
Willis, William 
Wilkinson, Simon 
Williams, John 1^. 
Williams, Moses 
Williams, J. D. W. 
Williams, David W. 
Williams, George F* 
Williams, Isaac 
Worthington, Willkuii 
Wood, Mrs. J. V. 
Willard, Miss PoUy 
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TRACTS 

PRINTED FOE THE 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

FIRST SERIES, 12M0. 



Vol. I. PRICE 



No. 1. The Faith once delivered to the Saints. By H. Ware, Jr« 4 

2. One Hundred Scriptural Arguments for the Unitarian 

Faith 2 

3. On Human Depravity. By Edmund Q. Sewall. . . 5 

4. Omniscience the Attribute of the Father only. By Jo- 

seph Hutton. ........ 5 

6. On Religious Phraseology. By Orville Dewey. . . 5 

6. A Letter on the Principles of the Missionary Enterprise. 

By Joseph Tuckerman. . . * 5 

7. The Unitarian's Answer. By Orville Dewey. . . 6 

8. A Discourse on the Evidences of Revealed Religion. 

By William £. Channing 5 

9. Cause of the Progress of Liberal Christianity in New 

England. By James Walker 3 

10. Remarks on a Popular Error respecting the Lord's Sup- 

per. By F. W. P. Greenwood 2 

11. Unitarianism vindicated against the Charge of not going 

far enough. By James Walker. ..... 4 

Vol. II. 

12. A Dialogue on Providence* Faith, and Prayer. . 4 

13. A Discourse on being born ags^n. By Mrs. Barbauld. . 2 

14. On Experimental Religion. By Convers Francis. . . 4 

15. The Doctrine of Pronouns applied to Christ's Testimony 

of himself. By Noah Worcester. .... 4 
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No. 16. On some Corroptioiis of Scripture. By Joseph Allen. . 5 

17. On Teste of True Religion. By Orville Dewey. . . 3 

18. On the EFidence necessary to establish the Doctrine of 

the Trinity. By Samael C. Thacher. ... 3 

19. The Apostle Paul a Unitarian. By Caleb' Stetson. . 5 

20. On the Doctrine of Two Natures in Jesus Christ. By 

Alvan Lamson. 5 

21. A Dialogue on some of the Causes of Infidelity. . . 4 

22. Eicuses for the Neglect of the Communion considered. 

By Samuel Barrett. . . . . . % .4 

23. A Dialogue between a Christian and a Deist . . 4 

24. Divine Revelation advocated and illustrated. ... 4 

25. The Divine Authority of the Christian Revelation ac- 

knowledged 4 

Vol. III. 

26. On the Original Text of the New Testament. . . 4 

27. The Power of Unitarianism over the Affections. By 

John Brazer. 4 

28. The Doctrine of Religious Experience explained and 

enforced. By Samuel Barrett. . ■ . . . 4 

29. Unitarian Christianity free from Objectionable extremes. 

By Samuel Oilman. . * 4 

30. On the New Testament conformed to Griesbach's Text. 

By F. W. P. Greenwood 4 

31. The Danger of Delay. By William Ware. ... 5 

32. The Theology of the Cambridge Divinity School. By 

F. W. P. Greenwood. . . . ' . . .3 

33. On Christian Salvation. By Bernard Whitman. . . 6 

34. The Divinity of Jesus Christ. By George Ripley. . 4 

35. The Genius of Christianity. By William H Fumesa. . 4 

36. Evangelical Unitarianism adapted to the Poor and Un- 

learned. By Alexander Toung. .... 4 

37. Practical Infidelity briefly considered in Reference to the 

Present Times . .2 

88. Thoughte on Vital Religion 3 
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Vol, IV. 

No. 39. On the Exclusive Sjstem. By James Walker. . . 5 

40. The Importance and Method of Early Religious Educa- 

tion. By Henry Montgomery. . , . .6 

41. On Prejudice. By Samuel J. May 3 

42. The Prospects and Claims of Pure Christianity. By 

John G. Palfrey 5 

43. The Beneficial Tendency of Unitarianism. By Lant 

' Carpenter. 4 

44. An Explanation of the Words, " By Nature Children of 

Wrath," found in Ephesians ii. 3. By F. A. Farley. 2 

45. An Essay for the Understanding of St. Paul's Epistles. 

By John Locke. . . . . . . .4 

46. On Piety at Home. By Caleb Stetson 2 

47. The Antiquity and Revival of Unitarian Christianity. 

By William Ware 4 

48. Mr. Tuckerman's Seventh Semiannual Report of his 

Service as a Minister at Large in Boston. ... 5 

49. The Reports of the American Unitarian Association, 

prepared for the Sixth Anniversary, May 24, 1831. . 6 



Vol. V. 

50. A Comparison of the Good and Evil of Revivals. By 

E. S. Gannett 4 

51 . An Answer to the Question, »* Why are you a Christian ? " 

By John Clarke .5 

52. The Scripture Doetrine of Redemption by Jesus Christ. 

By Lant Carpenter 2 

53. On Change of Heart. By Cazneau Palfrey. ... 3 

54. Mr. Tuckerman's Eighth Semi-annual Report. . . 6 

55. The Apostle Peter a Unitarian. By Samuel Barrett. . 4 

56. On Substitutes for Religion. By John Pierpont. . . 4 

57. On Zeal. By Joseph Field 3 

58. An Outline of the Testimony of Scripture against the 

Trinity. By Henry Ware, Jr 4 
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No. 59. What is it to be a Unitarian ? By Edward B. Hall. • 4 

60. Mr. Tuckerman's Ninth Semi-annual Report • . 5 

61. The Reports of the American Unitarian Association, pre- 

sented at the Seventh Anniversary, May 29, 1832. • 6 

Vol. VI. 

62. The Gospel exhibited in a Unitarian Minister's Preach- 

ing. By George R. Noyes 5 

63. The Christian Change described by the Apostle Peter. 

By Convers Francis. • 3 

64. Unitarians entitled to the name of Christians. By Joseph 

Hutton, LL. D 4 

65. My Religious Experience at my Native Home. By War- 

ren Burton 5 

66. Mr. Tuckerman's Tenth Semi-annual Report, as a Min- 

ister at Large in Boston. ...... 6 

67. The Practical Importance of the Unitarian Controversy. 

By W. J. Fox, of London 3 

68. Som^ Scriptural Readings compared with some Unscrip- 

turai Sayings. By E. S. Goodwin. . . . .4 

69. The Doctrines of the Trinity and Transubstantiation 

compared. By George Ripley. .... 2 

70. On Erroneous Views of Death. By Orville Dewey. . 5 

71. *' Come and see," or the Duty of those who dread the 

Sentiments of other Christians. By W. B. O. Pea- 
body 5 

72. Mr. Tuckerman's Eleventh Semi-annual Report, as ft 

Minister at Large in Boston 6 

73. The Eighth Report of the American Unitarian Associa- 

tion, with the Proceedings of the Annual Meetings 
May 28, 1833 6 

Vol. VIL 

74. The Doctrine of Atonement. By the late Rev. Henry 

Turner, of Nottingham, England. . . . .4 

75. Claims of the Gospel on Unitarian Christians. . 4 
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No, 76. Mr. Barnard's First Report of his Service as a Mimster 

at Large in Boston 3 

77. Religions Opinions and Example of Milton, Locke, and 

Newton. By Rev. Henry Acton, Exeter, England. . 6 

78. Explanation of Isaiah ix. 6, and John i. 1. By €reorge 

R. Noyes. 3 

79. Presumptive Arguments in Favor of Unitarianism. By 

L. M. Hurlburt 5 

80. Testimonies from the Neighbourhood of the Eternal World 

on Acceptance with God. By Noah Worcester, D. D. 4 

81. Jesus Christ not a Literal Sacrifice. By John Pierpont. 4 

82. Three Important Questions answered relating to the 

Christian Name, Character, and Hopes. By Henry 
Ware, Jr. 4 

83. Mr. Barnard's Second Report of his Service as a Min- 

ister at Large in Boston 3 

' 84. The Ninth Report of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, with the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 
May 27, 1834 6 



to 



Vol. VIII. 

85. Excuses for the Neglect of Benevolent Efforts consider- 

ed. By Andrew P. Peabody 

86. Christ the Image of God. By J. W. Thompson. . 

87. The Philosophy of Man's Spiritual Nature in Regard 

the Foundation of Faith. By James Walker. . 

88. The Efficacy of Prayer. By John Brazer. . 

89. The Foundation of our Confidence in the Saviour. By 

Alvan Lamson. ..... 

90. Apologies for Indifference to Religion and its Institu- 

tions examined. By Samuel Barrett. 

91. Hints on Religious Feelings. By Jason Whitman. 

92. Piety and Morality. Their Mutual Importance as Ele- 

ments of Christian Character. By George Whitney. 

93. The Promise of Jesus to the Pore in Heart. By F. W, 

P. Greenwood 
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No. 94. Ohristian Unitariani«n not a Negative Syateni. By Ezra 

S. Gannett 4 

95. The Tenth Report of the American Unitarian Aaaocia- 

tion, with the Proeeedings of the Annual Meeting, 
May 26, 1835 6 

Vol. IX. 

96. A Brief Statement and Eipkni^tioB of the Unitarian 

Balie£ By Orville Dewey 3 

97. Fake Witnesses attawefe4. By James Freeman Clark^i 

Louisville, Ky , . 2 

96. The Existing SUte of Theology as an Intelleetnal Pur- 
suit, and Religion as a Moral Influence. By James 
Martinean, England. . . , , , , . ' 4 

99. Sober Thoughts on the State of the TinHhi, addrossed to 

the Unitarian Community. By Rer. H. War^, Jr.,, ^ 
D. D. 6 

100. Doctrinal Distinctions not always Doctrinal Differ- 

ences. By A. B. Muz^ey. ...... 3 

101. A Discourse on the Law of the Spiritual Life. By 

James Walker. . ^ . . . ' . . . .3 

102. On Spirituality of Character. By £. Q, Sewall, . 5 

103. I am the Way. Addressed to those who " cannot see 

their Way clear" to observe the CommunipQ. By 8. 
K. Lothrop 3 

104. An Argument from Scripture History against the 

Trinity. By 8, G. Bulfinch 3 

105. Christianity as a Purely Internal P^inoipje? By ^on- 

vera Francis. ...,..., 4 

106. The Christian Doctrine of Retribution. By George R. 

Noyes . . . .3 

107. The Eleventh Report of the American Unitarian Asso- 

eiation, with the Proceedings of the Anpnal A(?eting, 
May 24, 1836. 6 
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Vol. X. 

No. 108. A Discourse on §ome of the DistingunAiing Opinions 

of Unitarians. By Wm. E. Cbannin^, l^,\^, . .5 

109. On Precession of Religion. By Orrille Dewey. . 5 

110. Thoughts on the Personality of the Word of God. By 

Noah Worcester, D. D. . . . .4 

111. The Scriptural Doctrine of Good Works. By Edward 

B. Hall . 4 

112. On the Use and the Meaning of Che Phrase ''Holy 

Spirit" By Henry Ware, D. D 4 

113. A Review of Atheism, for Unlearned Christians. By 

Noah Worcester, D. D 6 

114. Virtue, not Happiness, the End of Man's Creation. 

By James D. Green. 3 

115. Why should we labor to extend our Faith? By S. K. 

Lothrop 2 

116. The History of Christ, a Testimony that the Father is 

the Only True God and Sole Object of Adoration. By 
W.J. Fox 3 

117. Religious and Moral Wants of the West, ^j Wm. G. 

Eliot, St. Louis, Missouri 3 

119. On Denying the Lord Jesus. By the late Bernard 

Whitman 6 

119. The Twelfth Report of the American Unitarfan AsM^ 

ciation, with the Proceedings €»f the Annual Meeting, 
May 30, 1837 6 

Vol. XI. 

120. " Come over and help us." A Letter to Rev. G«6rge 

Putnam. By E. Peabody 4 

121. '* To the Law and to the Testimony." A Discourse os 

the Deference paid to the Scriptures by Unitarians. 

By James Walker. 3 

122k Remarks on Creeds, Intolerance, and Exclasion. By 

William E. Channing, \y,\^ 4 
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No. 123. Charges agaiDSl UDlttrianism. By E. Peabody. 3 

124. A Tribute to the Memory of the Rev. Noah Worcester, 

/ D. D. By WUliam £. Channing, D. D. . . .4 

125. The Nature, Reality, and Power of Christian Faith. 

By Henry Ware, Jr., D. D 3 

126. The Sunday School. A Discourse pronounced bef<»e 

the Sunday School Society. By William £. Chan- 
ning, D. D 4 

127. What is Truth? By Andrew P. Peabody. ... 3 

128. A Young Man's Account of his Conversion from Cal- 

vinism. A Statement of Facts. .... 5 

129. True Grounds of Christian Unity. By George Putnam. 5 

130. A Rational Faith competent to the Wants of Man. . 4 

131. The Thirteenth Report of the American Unitarian As- 

sociation, with the i'roceedings of the Annual Meet- 
ing, May 29, 1838 6 

Vol. XII. 

132. The Duty of promoting Christianity by the Circulation 

of Books. ByH. Ware, Jr 4 

133. The Future Life. By William E. Channing, D. D. 4 

134. Repentance the Ground of Forgiveness. By Joseph 

Hutton, LL. D 4 

135. The Worship of the Father a Service of Gratitude and 

Joy. By William E. Channing, D. D. . . .5 

136. Reason and Revelation. By A. A. Livermore. . 3 

137. Fidelity in Duty, not Accuracy in Belief, our Test of 

the Christian Character. By A. P. Peabody. . . 3 

138. The Unitarian Reform. By James F. Clarke. . . 3 

139. Truths joined by God not to be sundered by Man. By, 

Samuel Osgood. 3 

140. On the Atonement. By Edward B. Hall. ... 6 

141. Unitarianism vindicated against the Charge of Skepti- 

cal Tendencies. By James Walker. . . . .4 

142. Remarks on the Sacred Scriptures, and on Belief and 

Unbelief. By Orville Dewey 4 
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No. 143. The Fourteenth Report of the American Unitarian As- 
Bociation, with the Proceedings of the Annual Meet- 
ing, May 29, 1839 .6 

Vol. XIII. 

144. On Mystery, Reason, and Faith. By Rev. E. Peabody. 3 

145. Who was Jesus Christ? By Rev. Geo. F. Simmons. 5 

146. Jesus Christ the Chief Corner-Stdne. By Rev. G. R. 

Noyes, D.D 3 

147.- How to spend a Day. By Henry Ware, Jr., D. D. . 3 

148. Life and Character of the Rev. Aaron Bancroft, D. D. 

By Rev. Alonzo Hill 4 

149. Atonement. By the Rev. Ezra S. Gannett. . . 4 
160. Thoughts for the New Year on the Duty of Improve- 
ment. By Henry Ware, D. D 3 

151. The Moral Power of Christ's Character. By Rev. E. 

Peabody 4 

152. Christian Views of Human Suffering. By William E. 

Channing, D. D 4 

153. Watch and Pray. By Rev. Robert C. Waterston. . 3 

154. Practical Goodness the True Religion. By Rev. F. 

H. Hedge 3 

155. The Fifteenth Report of the American Unitarian Asso- 

ciation, with the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 
May 26, 1840 6 

Vol. XIV. 

156. The Doctrine of the Cross. By Rev. J. W. Thompson, 4 

157. The One Thing Needful. By Rev. Thomas B. Fox. 3 

158. The Scripture Doctrine of Regeneration. By Rev. C. 

W. Upham 4 

159. The Power of Unitarian Christianity to produce an En- 

lightened and Fervent Piety. By W. E. Channing, 
D. D. . . . ' 4 

160. An Individual Faith. By Rev. George E. Ellis. . 3 
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No. 16J. How to epend Holy Time. By Bev, H. Ware, Jr. . 3 

162. On the New Birth. By Rev. Frederick T. Gray. . 3 

123.. On Prayer. By Rev. John H. Morriion. ... 3 

164. Reasons offered by Samuel Eddy, LL. D., late Chief 

Justice of the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, for his 
Opinions, to the First Baptist Church in Providence, 
from whieli be was compelled to withdraw fbr Hetero- 
doxy. 4 

165. Man born upright. By Rev. A. B. Muszey. • ^ • 3 

166. Unitarianism defined and defended; being Extracts 

from Lectures delivered at Liverpool, in 1839, by T^ree 
Unitarian Ministers, in Answer to Lectures against 
Uniurianism, by Thirteen Clergymen of the JEpisco- 
pal Sect 6 

167. The Sixteenth Report of the American Unitarian Asso- 

ciation, with the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 
May 25, 1841 6 

Vol. XV. 

168. The Death of Christ. By Rev. Geo. G. Ingersoll. . 4 

169. Unitarianism a Devotional Faith. By Rev. J. Scott 

Porter, of Belfast, Ireland 3 

170. The Coming of Christ. By Rev. A. P. Peabody. . 3 

171. Short Prayers for the Morning and Evening of every 

Day in the Week, with occasional Prayers and Thanks- 
givings 4 

172. On ihe Uses of the Communion, and the Propriety of a 

General Attendance upon it. By Orville Dewey, 
D,D 3 

173. *' How is it that ye have no Faith f '' By Rev. Henry 

A. Miles. . 3 

174. Domestic Worship. By Rev. Caleb Stetson. . . 3 

175. The Apparent Darkness of God's Providence. % John 

Brazer,D. D. . . .^ 3 

176. Sympathy in Congregations.* By Rev. Frederick A. 

Farley 3 
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No. 177. The Unitarian's Appeal. Three Sermons, illastrative 
of the Claim of Unitarians to the Character of Evan- 
gelical Christians, independent of the Truth of their 
Peculiar Opinions, l^reached in the Unitarian Church, 
Washington City, by S. G. Bulfinch, Pastor of that 
Church 5 

178. UnitarianismaBeneTolentFaith. By Rev. J. Scott Por- 

ter, of Belfast, Ireland 3 

179. The Seventeenth Report of the American Unitarian As- 

sociation, with the Proceedings of the Annual Meet- 
ing, May SM, 1842 6 

Vol. XVI. v 

180. What gives Support in I>eath ? By Rev. M. I. Motte. 3 

181. Christ the Way to God. By Rev. Convers Francis, 

D.D 3 

182. On the Nature and Province of Natural and Revealed 

Religion. By Orville Dewey, D.D. . . .4 

183. On Experimental Religion. By Orville Dewey, D. D. 3 

184. Righteousness the Central Principle of Christianity, 

and the True Basis of the Unitarian DenominatioD. 
By Rev. E. S. Gannett. 4 

185. Religious Forms and Observances. By Rev. Nathaniel 

Hall. 2 

186. Unitarianisra not a new Doctrine, but Genuine Chris- 

tianity. By Rev. James D. Green 4 

187. An Address delivered at the Funeral of Rev. William 

EUery Channing, D D., October 7, 1842. By Rev. 
Ezra S. Gannett 4 

188. Earnestness in Religion. By Rev. Alvan Lamson, 

D.D ^ . .3 

189. Small Sins. By Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., D. D. . .3 

190. "What thinkest thou.?" or Ten Questions answered. 

By Rev. Samuel Barrett 3 

191. The Eighteenth Report of the American Unitarian As- 
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•ooiation, with the Proceeclings.of the ABOual Meet- 
ing, Maj 30, 184a. 6 



Vol. XVII. 

Bk). 192. The Law of RetribuUon. By Orville Dewey, D. D. . 4 

193. " Take heed how ye hear." By S. Gilroan, D. D. .3 

194. A Discourse on the Chureh. By Wilham £. Chan- 

ningf D.D. . 4 

195. Umtarianism, the Doctrine of o«r Lord Jeeos Christ 

By Rev. J. Scott Porter, of Be^ast, Ireland. . 4 

196. A Discourse in Commemoration of the Life and Char- 

acter of Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., D. D. By Rev. 
Chandler Robbins 4 

197. Vnitarianism, the Doctrine of Matthew's Goi^teL By 

Rev. WiUiam Ware 3 

198. The Signi6cation and Value of " A Good life." By 

Rev. F. D. Huntington 3 

199. The Relative Obligations of Chriitiaiis to the Heathen. 

By Rev. G. E. Ellif 3 

200. Thoughts on Cluistian Doctrine ; a Candid Answer 

to Candid Inquiries, By Rev. William Barry. . .4 

201. The Atonement. By Rev. George W. Burnap. . .3 

202. What is Unitarianism.' Or a Statement of the Views 

of the Unitarian Congregationalists of the United 
States ; with some Historical and Statistical Notic«v 
of the Denomination. By Alvan Larason, D. D. 3 
2Q3. The Nineteenth Report of the Ameriean UniUrian As^ 
sociation^ with the Proceedings of the Amraal Meet- 
ing, May 28, 1844 6 

Vol. XVm. 

204. The Missionary Enterprise. By R»v« Chandleff Rob- 

bins. 3 

205. The Way, the Truth, and the Life. By Rev. Charlet 

T. Brooks 3 
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No. 206. Some Points of Difierence between Unitarian and Or* 

thodox Christians. Bj Rev. Henry W. Bellows. . 3 

207. Umtananisni the Faith of the Apostles. By the Rev. J. 

Scott Porter 5 

306. The Peculiar Doctrine of Christianity, or Reconcilia- 

Uon by JesQS Christ. By Rev. James F. Clarke. . 3 

209. The Doctrine of Two Natures in Christ. By J. G. 

Robberdsy of Manchester, England. • * . 3 

210. We live for Heaven whea we live for Duty. By Rev. 

Jason Whitman. ....... 3 

2il. Reeolkctions of Rer. F. W. P. Grerawood, D. D. By 

Rev. N. L. Frothiugham, D. D 4 

212. Christ our HewL By Rev. A. B. Mozzey. ... 2 

213. Grounds for rejecting the Text of the Three Heaven- 

ly Witnesses, 1 John v. 7. By Rev. Frederick A. 
Fartey 3 

214. Testimony of Four Witnesses to the Divine Goodness. 

By Rev. Henry W. Bellows 3 

215. The Twentieth Report of the American Unitarian As- 

sociation . .6 

Vol. XIX. 

216. Unitarianism the « Way of the Lord." By Rev. 

George G. Ingersoll .4 

217. Meadville Theological School. A Report to the Exec- 

utive Committee of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. By Rev. Rufus P. Stebbius 2 

218. Jesus and his Disciples in the Jewish Synagogues. By 

Rev. A. D. Wheeler 2 

219. A Sketch of the History of the Doctrine of the Atone- 

ment. By James Freeman Clarke 4 

220. The Faith of the Unitarian Christian explained, justi- 

fied, and distinguished. By Ezra S. Gannett. . . 4 

221. A Brief Statement of the Christian View of the Atone- 

ment. By Rev. W. H. Furness 2 
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No. 322. A Discourse on the Life mod Charteter of the Rey. 
Henry Ware, D. D., A. A. 8., late HoUis Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge ; pronounced 
in the First Church in Cambridge, September 28, 1845. 
By John G. Palfrey, D. D., LL. D., formerly Profes- 
sor of Biblical Literature in the University. With an 
Appendix 4 

223. Trinitarian Admissions: mostly from John Wilson's 

large Work ; all the Extracts being in the exact Words 
of Trinitarian Writers. By F. W. Holland. . . 4 

224. Jesus Christ the Faithful Witness. By Rev. William 

P. Lunt 2 

225. Retribution. By Rev. Caznean Palftey. ... 2 

226. Gospel Invitations. By Rev. F. H. Hedge. . . 2 

227. The Twenty -first Report of the American Unitarian 

Association, with the Proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting, May 26, 1846 6 
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No. 1. Objections to Unitarian Christianity considered. By 

William E. Channing 2 

2. A Serious and Friendly Address to the Anxious Inquirer. 2 

3. One God and One Mediator 2 

4. The Apostles' Creed, as contained in their public Dis- 

courses. 1 

5. Two Objections to the Right and Duty of Free Inquiry and 

Private Judgment answered. By Jonathan Mayhew. . 1 

6. Suggestions respecting the Formation of Auxiliaries to 

the American Unitarian Association 2 

7. Funeral Consolations. By Thomas Emlyn. ... 3 

8. A Pastoral Letter by a Unitarian Minister. . . • 2 
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*No. 9. Ejaculatory Prayer, Daily Use of Scripture. By Joseph 

Tuckerman 2 

10. On Revivals. By Jonathan Farr 2 

11. Twenty Questions to Trinitarians, with Answers from 

Scripture. By James Kay 2 

12. A Funeral Address. By Rev. Samuel Ripley. . . 1 
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INDEX TO VOL. XIX. 



A. 

Andrew, J. A , Esq , bit remarks 
at the Anniversary, 301. 

Atonement, The, Sketch of its 
History. Afler tracing its his- 
tory, the author remarks thus : 
Ist. In tracing the history of 
this doctrine, we have seen, that 
it divides itself into three dis- 
tinct periods ; 2d. The direction 
taken by the theory of the 
Atonement during each period 
seemed determined in some de- 
gree by the prevailing ideas of 
the time, and the tendency of 
the age ; 3d. We see that each 
age has developed that particu 
lar view of the doctrine which 
was suited to its circumstances, 
and to its prevailing tone of 
thought; 4th. There has been 
not only change, but progress. 
By Rev- James F. Clarke. No. 
219, p. 77. 

Atonement, A Brief Statement of 
the Christian View of the. Ex- 
planation of tlie word Atone- 
ment. Christ came to exert a 
moral power, and change the 
heart of man. And what means 
did he use to this end ? In the 
first place we have his heavenly 



instructions. But Jesus has ex- 
erted an atoning power through 
his life, also. Of the great 
ministry of Reconciliation, the 
death of Christ is, however, the 
crowning event. By Rev. W. 
H. Furness, 137. 



B. 

Barr, Rev. Oliver, an appropria- 
tion to him for missionary ser- 
vices in Illinois, 2H1. 

Belvidere, 111., some account of 
the Academy and 'Society in 
that place, 16. 

Brown, Rev. Addison, compensa- 
tion for missionary services in 
the Western States, 281. 



C. 

Calais, aid afforded to the Society 
there, 280. 

Cannelton, la., aid afforded to the 
Society there, 281. 

Channing, Mr. George G., his re- 
marks at the Anniversary, 2d8. 

Channing, Rev. William H., his 
remarks at the Anniversary, 
310. 
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Chelfea^aid afforded to the Society 
there, 280. 

Clarke, Rev. James F., his Tract 
on the History of the Atone- 
ment, 77. 



D. 

Dennis, an appropriation to the 
Society there, 280. 

Destitute Societies, aid afforded to 
them, 287. 

Detroit, aid afforded to the Mis- 
sionary School at Detroit, Mich., 
281. 

Doctrine of Atonement, Tract 
819, p. 77. 

E. 

Elgin, Illinois, aid nfEorded to the 

» Society there, 281. 

Eliot, Rev. Mr , of St. Loois, 
some account of his Society ,288. 

Executive Committee of the 
American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for 1846 - 47, 285. 



F. 

<< Faith of the Unitarian Chris- 
tian explained, justified, and 
distinguished." I'be truths, the 
justifications, and the differ- 
ences of Unitarian Christianity. 
What are the truths of Unitari- 
an Christianity .' What are the 
g^rounds on which we rely for 
the justification of our belief? 
The differences between our- 
selves and others, which most 
clearly mark our position in the 
community. We differ from un- 
believers of every class and 
name, — from Trinitarians of 
every communion, — from all 



of the Presbyterian or Congre- 
gational name who adopt Cal- 
vinistic standards of faith, — 
from^ the self-styled Orthodox, 
in our doctrine concerning the 
Atonement, — from members of 
the Roman Catholic commu- 
nion, in our doctrine respecting 
authority in matters of religion, 

— from the adherents or the 
Episcopal Church, in our doe- 
trine concerning the ministry, 

— from the Baptist denomina- 
tion, in our doctrine concerning 
ordinances, — from the Metho- 
dist communion, in our doctrine 
concerning religious excitement, 

— from the Universalist body, 
in our doctrine concerning retri- 
bution. No. 220, by Rev. Dr. 
Gannett, p. 111. 

Furnesa, Rev. W. H , his Tract 
on the Atonement, 137. 



Gannett, Rev. Ezra 8., D, D., his 
Tract, '' The Faith of the Uni- 
tarian Christian explained, jus- 
tified, and distinguished. 111. 

Gospel Invitations. The king- 
dom of heaven is Christianity. 
Why is this kingdom represent- 
ed as a feast.' The feast is pre- 
pared for all. Why is it that 
men reject an influence, which 
reason assures them contem- 

?Iates only their highest ^ood ? 
ou cannot by merely willing 
it become an altered man. 
While, therefore, your domesti- 
cation in the kingdom of hesTen 
is a gradual process, your ac- 
ceptance of the offer which in- 
vites you there must be instan- 
taneous, &c. By Rev. F. H. 
Hedge. No. 326, p. 126. 
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IL 

Hnriford, tefereace to a sew So- 
ciety there, 2ri8. 

fledge, BeT. F. H., his Tract, 
Gospel Invitaiioiis, 261. 

HilUrd, George 8., Esq., fai« re- 
marks at the Anniversary, 322. 

Holland, Rev. F. W., his Tract, 
Trinitarian AdmissioiM, mostly 
irom Jobn Wilson's large Work, 
193; bis remarks at the Aiuii- 
veisarv,29d 

HoUis Professorship of Divinity 
in Harvard College, facts relat- 
ing to it, and to l3r. Ware. By 
&ev. George £. Cllts, 181. 



I. 

IngeMoII, Rev. Or., hit Tract, 
Uoitaifianism the Way of the 
Lord, No. 216, 1. 



J. 

Jesus CTbrist the Faiiyid Wit* 
ness. Christ saves us by the 
•aying inflaence of the truth of 
which he was ** a witness." The 
idea of the Messiah as 4>witnc8S 
is a central, a vital, an exceed- 
ingly important idea in the Chris- 
tian system of religious thought, 
dStc. When the author of our 
religion would express in the 
dearest and most emphatic terms 
the object of his mission, his 
words were, "For this cause 
came I into the world, that I 
might bear witness to the truth." 
By Rev. William P. Lunt, 229. 

Jesus and his Disciples in the 
Jewish Synagogues. 1st. Na- 
ture and design of the Jewish 
synagogue worship. 2d. Jews 
believers in the strict unity of 

VOL, XIX. — NO. 227. 8 



God. 3d. Jesus and his disciples 
assembled with the Jews in 
synagogues. 4th. Never any 
controversy between them n- 
specting the nature of God. In- 
ferences. Ist. Neither Jesus nor 
his disciples ever taufi^ht any 
thing at variance with the com- 
mon belief. 2d. If there were 
such difference, they could not 
have considered it of sufficient 
importance to justify them in 
sefusing to unite with those who 
differed, &c. Tract 218, by 
Rev. A. D. Wheeler, 63. 



Kent, Rev. Benjamin, compensa- 
tion for services in the State of 
New York, 281. 

Knapp, Rev. W. H,, compensa- 
tion for services in the iState of 
New York, 281. 



Life-members, 335. 

Lincoln, an appropiation to the 
Unitarian Society in that place, 
280. 

Lowell, aid to the Second Unitik 
rian Society in that place, 280. 

Lunt, Rev. William P., his Tract, 
Jesns Christ the Faithful Wit- 
ness, No. 221, 229. 



M. 

Manchester, N. H., aid afforded 
to the Society there, 280. 

Mattapoisett, Mass., aid afforded 
to the Society there, 280. 

McGee on the Atonement, 106. 

Meadville Tbeokurical School. A 
report to the Executive Com- 
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mittee of the American Unita 
rian Association. By Rot. Ra- 
fuB P. Stebbins, No. 217, 47. 

Milwaukie, W. T.,aid affinrcled to 
the Society theie, 280. 

Montreal, Canada, aid afforded to 
the Society there, 280. 



N. 

New Salem, appropriation to the 
Unitarian Society in that place, 
280. 

Number of Aojdliariea, life-mem- 
berB,&c.,286. 



Officers of the American Unita- 
rian Association^ for 1846-47, 

284. 



P. 

Palfrey, John G., D. D., LL. D.. 
his ** Discourse on the Life and 
Character of the Rev. Henry 
Ware, D. D., A. A. S„ late Hol- 
lis Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridgje," 151. 

Palfrey, Rev. Cazneaa, his Tract 
on Retribution, 245. 

Pepperell, Mass., aid afforded to 
the Unitarian Society there, 280. 

Pomfret, Vt., aid afforded to the 
Unitorian Society there, 280. 

Pons^ Mr. Thomas, for missionary 
services, 282. 



Retribution. The New Testa- 
ment promises eternal life on 
certain conditions. Happiness 
4epends on character. Nothing 



impure can enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. The sinner can 
never be truly happy so long as 
he continues to be a sinner. 
The denial of retribution in the 
future state almost entirely cuts 
off the connection between the 
two stages of oar existence, and 
leaves the present without a 
purpose. The exdunon of the 
idea of retribution from our view 
of the future life must deprive us 
of some of the grounds on which 
men may be most eflfectoally 
urged to the practice of virtue. 
If there is no retribution in the 
future life, there is no perfect 
retribution at all ; for suca retri- 
bution does not take place in 
this world. If we look at the 
outer retributions of eoodness 
and wickedness, we nnd yet 
greater inemalities. By Rev. 
Cazneau Palfrey, 245. 



S. 

Saeo, aid to the Unitarian Society 
there, 280. 

Sharon, aid to the Unitarian So- 
ciety there, 280. 

Snow, Rev. Hermon, for mission- 
ary services, 282. 

Soathborough,aid to the Unitarian 
Society there, 280. 

Standish, aid to the Unitarian So- 
cielj there, 280. " 

Stebbins, Rev. Rufns P.. his Tract 
on the Meadville Theological 
School, No. 217, 47. 



T. 

Theological School at Meadville, 
appropriations for it, 283. 

Treasurer's Report of Receipts and 
Expenditures, 279. 
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Trinitarian Admissions ; mostly 
from John Wilson's large Work ; 
all the Extracts being in the ex- 
act Words of Trinitarian Writ- 
ers. By Rev. F. W. Holland, 
No. 223, 193. 

Topsham, Me., aid afl^rded to the 
me Unitarian Society there, 280. 

Toronto,Canada West, aid afforded 
to the Unitarian Society there, 
280. 

Twenty-first Report of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, 275. 



U. 

Unitarianism the " Way of the 
Lord." A Tract, b^ Rev. Dr. 
Infirersoll. Unitarianism claims 
to be this way, because its doc- 
trines aim to make men holy, 
and because it rejects those doc- 
trines which have an opposite 
tendency. It rejects the doc- 
trine of man's innate and total 
depravity, — of Atonement, — 
election, — efiectaal calling, — 
the Trinity, &c.. No. 216, 1. 



Vernon, N. T., appropriations to 

the Unitarian Society in that 

place, 280 and 283. 
Vice-Presidents of the American 

Unitarian Association for 1846- 

47,284. 



W. 

Ware, Rev. Henry, D. D., A. A. 

S., A Discourse on his Life and 
Character. By John G. Palfrey, 
D. D., LL. D., 151. With an 
Appendix. By Rev. Geo. £. 
EUis, 181. 

Warren St Chanel, aid afforded to 
that Society, 280. 

Westford, aid afforded to the So- 
ciety there, 280. 

Wheeler, Rev. A. D., his Tract, 
Jesus and his Disciples in the 
Jewish Synagogues, No. 218, 
63. 

Windsor, Vt., aid afforded to the 
Society there, 280. 
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